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HtS ROYAL HIGHNESS* 



G E O R O E, 



PERMIT me to ihtreat your patroni|ge 
for the Dramatic Mifeellanies ; ia whicll^ 
the iharafters of Shakfpeare, and othqr ce« 
lebrated authors^ are confidei^ and teview- 
cd. 

The portraits of our old nionarchs^ drawa 
by the great father of the Englilh , ftage^ 
merit the attention of die hdr a(>parent . to 
the cro\(rn of Great-Britain ; the pencil of the 
divine poet has thrown a light on their cha- 
radkerSy far fuperior to the cbmpofitiom of 
the mod elaborate narratives. Wnat the hif- 
torian coldly relatte, l^kfpeare^ by thk' 
glow of genius, animatesuand tt.'^.Vai^. 



IV DEDICATION. 

The calamities, which befel certain princes- 
of ihe Plantagenet line, as reprefented in the 
fcenes of this admired writer, were princi- 
pally owing to their contempt of thofe laws^. 
which they had folemnly engaged to mainr 
tain; The oppreffion of the people creat*- 
cd rebellion to the prince, and brought ruin 
to the kingdom. Thefe, fir, are hiftorical 
fadls, painted in the moft lively colours by, 
the Ikill of the great dramatift, which will 
ever claim the ferious regard of monarch 
and fubjedt in^ this free country. 

The illuftrious houfe of Hanover was call- 
ed to the throne of thefe realms, by the voice 
of the people, to fupport that, fabric of g^ 
vemment, by which the limits of crown and 
the claims of the fubje<5t were the unaltera- 
ble fixed and eftabliftied at the Revolution. 

From that happy period, the fovereign of 
£ngllind acquired the moil* glouou^. of alt 
titles, A KINO OF freem^ntI 

The many amiable qualities of your Roy- 
al Highnefs^ which endear you to a great 
and generous nation, will invariably ftimu* 
late you. to emulate the virtues of your an- 
ceftors, to fiand forth- the frierfd of liberty, 
and the advocate of thofe rights, the en- 
joyment of which can alone bring fecurity 
to the prince and happinefs ta the people ! 

When it (hall pleale Divine Providence, 
at a diftant period, to call your Royal 
Viarhne^ to the dirone of thefe kingdoms, 

that 
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tfaiat jon may reigif M tbe hearts of a 
free and unitoi peo[^ b the earaeft pray* 
er ofi 



Your ROYAL f^Gtl^lESS's 
MA obec^t 

ADdinoAiitiifible (ervant, 
TBC^VtAS DAVIE& 
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A- D^ V E^ R T? P S E M E: N T. 

TO p«b1iAi«aj remarks OB Shalefpemre, after the. 
approved laboun of fo many eBuneat cmics, 
vnllf I fear, be termed prefamptioii. The laft edi- 
tiop of the great dramauft» bj Dr. Johnfoo and Mr. 
Steeren^ which inclvdes, befides their own notes, 
the obfenrations of their ftiends, men of name in the 
learned world, ougt^t to have .deterred me, it wHI be 
ikidy firom^rying mj ftrength ufou a fiibjed fo beaten, 
and fo well underftood and explained. 

In the interpretatioo of Shak(peare*s phrafeologj^. 
(b many commentatois4iave differed widely ftom each 
other, fo nun j plinfible reafons>Jla.¥e been ftggefl- 
ed to ftipport their feveral opinions, that no apology 
feems needful fori one who (ubmits his fpntiment to 
the general cenfure ;• and who, in prefunuiig to tiunk 
for himfdC is. fo far .from treating^ tho(e who have 
gone before him with arrogance, that he is ever 
ready to own their pre-eminence, and to acknow- 
Mge his obligations to their uncommon^ indufirf, 
learning and (kgadty. 

In carefully examihmg my foludons of fome difficult 
texts, a few of them, I am obliged to own, are of lit- 
tle impon ; othen are fcareely mpre than tranfcripts 

fcQQL 
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fiiMr fottBM wmmtntMitattf which had efeftped thf 
iMtritLUon or memarj. Ift fabth tbth j^tatkulMii, f 
have not, I believe, often offended* 

But the explaining Shakfpeare's text was but the 
fmalleft part of my defign. 

Th^ plays of ShdSfpesir^, wHicll are founded oil 
Englifh' hiftory, and which exhibt the a^os and 
characters of ouruionarchs, I have always confider- 
ed as < Vlkabto trefaAtfe (o E:iiglifh(iiett^ ^nd of 
girtiatinipbrtanttftolidg-attd fitl^a. Inf ^'em, as 
lit A ibhrory fuictare events, iftddtttta^ to a' nAUtd 
goVefntUktnt^ tCAj be fbitefeett, di; at ledl) wkh (tol 
Iftabffity conjeaured. 

In tifkt ftnte, like oiii>; eoero&chmeflt's' 6t pre. 
rcfgative'ou {(rivifege, and, vice verfk» of privilege oh 
prerogative, miift oecaflfoiiaily happen, i^hecdhfe* 
quences, ariiittg from botif, iks hi^an or poAticat 
vmter has pdd^ed iii ittof'e Hvdj colours than our 
great pdi^t. Me livfed it a t^e ifii (rue, when the 
iinutrdf the crown and the liberties of the fiiBje^ 
had not been duly fixed, and before the piriinciples 
of the coniHtuUon had gained a firm etfabljufllunent by 
a legal' fetdement. 

But the palfibiis of men will' be t&e fame at all 
Umes, and no laws can be made fo obligatory as to 
prevent the confequence pf tliWexceflcson certaim 
obcafions. 'f be unhappy fate of mifguided arUtirary 
princes, and the nufchiefs which atttod fedition and 
rebellion in the people, will be fubjcSs to intereft 
this nation for ever. 

The 



ADVERTISEMENT- i* 

The chara^ers of Shakfpeare are the boaft and ho- 
nour of the EnglHh ftsge. Of the heroesand deau-^ 
gpds, of the Greek and Roman drama,^ we have oa 
refemblances in our own minds to compare diem with: 
The French theatre^ which approaches neareft to 
our own, delineates^ the perfons of their heroes in 
conformity to the manners* of France. Let them be 
Greeks, Romans^ or Turks, they have alwa;rs 
fomcthing in them of the Frenchman. 

Shakfpeare pxefentrmen to us as they realty exlft*- 
edy fiich as are congenial toour common natBre.^ 

When I. undertook to write remarks on the princi* 
pal charafters of Shakfpeare, 1 found xny plan too 
large for my canvas ; for I could not, confidently 
with, my promife of Qving obfervadons on other. dra«- 
matic poets, comprehend half the principal por- 
traits of the ^eat father of the Englifh ftage j nor 
can I, at the very advanced age of fevemy, I fear, 
make any fupplement to the Dramatic MifceUanies^ 
if they ihould happen to pleafe^ 

The comparing the merits of our principal come- 
dians coftrae no fmall attention to their difcriminative 
faculties. Iwifh this part of my book may prove as 
mtertainuig. to the public, and as profitable to the 
gentlemeir and ladies of the theatre, as it was labo- 
tibus to me. 

Such books and pamphlets, as have fumiihed me 
with fa6ts and anecdotes relating to authors and ac- 
torsj I have generally referred to in the margin i. 
fome I have given firom my ovm knowledge an4 
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otrenration I msiny of theth 1 gleaned frbm old Ac* 
tors, k>ng finer dcceafed. The ift^'ncij)kl of ttiefe, 
t% well as my memory cfcn fecoHe^, wcire Mr. 
John Roberta, k man of confiderable Irfeading and 
oWcrradon, who wrwe an knfiv^t tt> that part of 
Pbpc's preface to Shikfptare \vhich related to 6ur- 
bagc and other players of his tlttie j Mr. Morgan, 
commonly called Drib Morgan ; Mr. Aftoh, fdn to 
the famous itmerani adtdr, Tony Afton j and Mr. 
Nathaniel Clarke. My acquaintance With Mr. 
CroOr, late prottipter of t>rtir]r-lane thedtre, has be^fi 
of fervice te o^et he h^d iit&^fk the (tage longi 
tnd hud i^^corded many filH 6( the k^nth in his 
diyt, which he oce&flonklly atqh&lnted me with. ] 
Some obligations of this kind 1 owe Mr. Macklih* 
and more XO Mr. Victor. Mr. Ebeneifer t'orreft, the 
attorney, v;ho'had been long cohverfant with Ct>- 
Vent-garden theatre, very kindly^ fnpplied me with 
Ibme interefting anecdotes. 

The unexpected encouragement, given to the 
Memoirs of the Ufe of Mr. Garnck, by a gene- 
rous public, demands my (incere and grateful ac- 
knowledgment. 

That the Metnoirs were not agreeable to Mrs. 
Garrick gives nie little uhcafinefs. ttcr diffike of 
them may be accounted for, much to her honour, 
without refleCSng any difgrace oh me. 

in writing tke life of a great and good man, (and 
fitch, I prefume, with fome atlowaiiee of human 
infirmity, [ have defcribed Mr. Gaxfick,) the ho- 
ned 
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neft biograpB^ opa^ft idzxe fprni^ ^ni^ti^iftaiioei of 
cqnd^^ w^ch a t^4n and ai«9aipi%Mf^ wife ciuiwK 
perufe with Cfp^pUn^i^y. 

I W4f i^t io^ttendiw to t|ie fipeliogt^ lyfrf. ^ar- 
nck.-T^Wibesi I wa^ {V^paring a fecpa4 €()iuoA ^ 
mjbook, I.wrpti^ a kttw to the geo|leou» wha.it 
the acting executor of Mr. Garrick's will ; in which 
I defired him to communicate any miftakes or over- 
sights I might'%aye incurred in the Memoirs, and to 
point out any paifage in it that might have given 
juft offence to Mrs, Garrick or any of Mr. Garrick's 
family ; pronUling» at the fame time, to rcidiij znj 
thing amifs, in the new edition. To this letter 
I received no anfwer. 

It is with plealmre I can farther efabfifii a moil va- 
luable part of Mr. Gmck's charader ; I mean his 
^rharity and generofity. 

Dr. Ramfden, the worthy raafter of the Charter- 
houfcy very lately informed me, that a defcendanft"^ 
of Grotiusy who, by the intereft of Dr. Johnfon, (a 
man who b never (b well pleaded as relieving the 
dlilrefles of the indigent and promoting the happinefi 
of mankind,) was enabled to partake the excellent 
chanty of that houfe, told him, tha^ by the death 
of Mr. Garrick, he had loft a ycry great friend; 
and, being defired to explain hiinfelf> he afliired the 
mafter, that Mr. Garrick had fettled a penfion on 
him of id* per annum during his own life* 

I could mention a noble aft of genero% of thit 
truly benevolent man j but rcfpcftfim the Hvmg re- 
ftraint me. 
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I mighty indeed, juftly fay* that the charities c(f 
David Oamck were not cMily -very extenfive, but 
mai^ of them concealed from the world. 

By the kind, parriality of the public, I fhall be 
enabled very^foon, to publifh a fourth edition of the 
of the life of David GarricL 
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King John. 

CHAPTER I. 

T^hree plays written on the fubje^ of K, jfohn. — 
IVhen Shakfpear^s K, John was firfl publijbed 
"■^hakfpeare indebted to the Troublejome Reign of 
K. John.—Colley Gibber's Pupal Tyranny. ^-^ib^ 
ber's arrogance. -^Theatrical progrefs of the Papal 
Tyranny^ — Line in Pope^s Dunciad Apon it.'-^Revi* 
valof Shakfpeare'*s K, John by Rich, — Its fuccefs 
and an account of t1ie a^oYs^ particularly Walker^ 
Haky and' Mrs. Hallarh. — Sarcafm of ^in.-^ 
Mijiahe of Mr. Sieevens and Mr. Theobald.'-^ 
Scene ofBaftardy. — Hueeii Eleanor'* s logic in favour 
of the Baftard Falconbridge. — Explanation of th€ 
word trick. — Mr, Garrick puzzled to pr(Khre a 
cantraft.^-^Earrfs perplexity. 

ON the fubjeS 6f King John ihrce plays liavc 
been written. That, which is caifcd ti.c 
Troublefome Reign of King John, was attriljurerl 
to Shakfpeare and Rowley by Mr. Pope, a.-.d !,y 
Mr. Steevens to Shakfpeare alor.c; l):;-^ ^d ti^a- 
lure confideration, this genllerr.ari ha; rf*r;!/^^/f 
his opinion ; Mr, llalonc has, P';::i ere?,* * • '••': ■ 
Vol.1. B '* 
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ance of probability, afcribed it to Marlow. Our 
author's K. Jolin was fir/l publfflied, with the reft 
of his works, in 1623. -The late commentators 
have;jiifily obferved, that many of Shakrpea»'s 
beft pieces are formed on the ground -work of 
others. He feems more indebted to the. author of 
the Troublefome Reign of K. John, for his plot 
and charaAers, and even his fentiments, than to 
any other writer. 'Gblley Cibber*s Papal Tyranny 
was taken from Shakfpeare's K. John, but ne was 
not fo happy in his altemtionsrof his 4ragedyas in his 
King Richard the Third. In this laft play, Colley 
very dextroufly made up a very pleafingpafttccio from 
a diligent perufal of all Shakfpear's hmorical plays, 
fcajcely na^aking ufe of a line or thought which was 
his own. His Pap^l Tyranny he pretends was written 
to fupply Shakfpeare^s deficiencies, but moreefpcci- 
ally tne want of warmreTetitmentin a kin^ of England 
when infulted byapopVs nuncio; and, his play being 
aded in 1 744, when the natioa was alarmed with 
the threats of an invafion by a pppifli pretender, 
the popular fentiments, againft the. encroachments 
of papal influence, met with applaufe. Colley's 
vanity fo far tranfported him, that, in his Dedica« 
tion, he told Lord' Chefterfield, he' had endeavour- 
ed to make his play more like one ' than what he 
* found it in Shakipearre.' But Cibber lived long 
enough to fee hii Papal Tyranny entirely negle6led, 
and, what muft have been more mortifying to a 
maaof his extreme .vanity, the original play re- 
vived with great fucccfs. .His bouncing, though 
well-meant, declamation againft the infolent pre- 
tentions of papal power, could not make amends 
for his mutilations of Shakfpeare : and efpecially for 
hismurdering two chambers of our inimitable poet, 
not inferiar perhaps to any which fell from his pen ; 
I^dy Conftance and the Baftard Falconbndge. 
However, it is to Cibber, I believe, we owe the 
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revival of this tragedy, which had laia dormant 
from the days cf Shakfpeare till 1 736. 

The Papal Tyranny had been offered to Mr, 
Fleetwood, the manager of Dnjry*lane theatre^ 
aboat nine or ten years before it was a6Ud. This 
was no (boner known to the public, than Cibber 
was mofl feverely attacked by the critics in the 
newfpapers ; Fielding wrote a farce upon the fub- 
}e£t, whitfa was played at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, though I do not believe it is printed 
amongil his work. However, the parts in the 
Papal Tyranny were diftributed, and a time fixed 
ibr its performance: but thc'clamour againft the 
author, whole prelumption was highly cenfured 
for daring to meddle with Shakfpeare, increafed 
to fuch a height, that Colley, who had fmarted 
more than once for dabbling in tragedy, went 
to the playhoufe, aad, without faying a word to 
any body, to^ the play from the prompter's de(k^ 
and mar<:hed off with it in his pocket. Pope, in 
his new edition of the Dunciad, which he had taken 
the pains to alter, in order to dethrone Theobald 
and place Cibber in his room, in the following line 
hints at the cautious condud of the poet-laureati 

King John in fileact modeftly expires. 

DuNC. Book L 

So much was faid, and with propriety, by the 
critics who wrote againd Cibber in the public prints, 
in commendation of Sfcakfpeare's K. John, that Mr. 
Rich very wifely determined to take the hint, and 
refolved to revive'. ^ that long-forgotten tragedy. 
The principal parts, if I can truft my memory, 
were thus divided : King John, M<r. Delane ; the 
Baftard, Tom Walker, (the origina^l Macheath ;) 
Hale aded the King of France^and Ryan Cardi- 
nal Pandulph ; Lady Conftance by Mrs. Hallam. 
Of Delane, Walker, and Ryan, I have fpoken at ' 
}ar£^e in the lifti of Garrick*, and m xVw; ^oox^ jc»^ 

B z ^^wa 
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this work fiialt have frequent occniion jto mention 
them. Hale wai in perfon tall and weU-proporti- 
oned, his voice Afon^ iind harmoniouft, his de- 
portment manly^ and his action not difpleafing; 
his ear was fo unfaithful, that he was generally 
monotonous; he wanted that judgment which 
alone knows how to give dignity to fentiment or 
warmth and variety to pafTion. His bed perform- 
ance was. Hotfpui: ; he was always to he endured 
when he redraiaed himfelffrom doing too much. 
He was a favourite z&cr in Bridol, where I 
think he died in 1 74^. He wa^ fo fond of wearing 
large full-bottomed wigs, that, to the aftonifli- 
m(nt of the audience, he afted the part of Char- 
les the FirlLin one which was remarkably long and 
fair.* 

Mrs. Hallam was an adrefs of fuch uncommon 
merit, thatt^e deferves to be paiticularly remem* 
bered. She had fignalized herfelf fo greatly as a 
member of the company atling at Norwich, when 
her name was Parker, that (lie received an invitati- 
on from Mr* Rich to join his company at Lincoln's- 
inn Fields^ There Aelong ftruggled with difficul- 
ties; for I. have been told (he was by no means a 
favourite of the manager : but on the death of Mrs. 
Boheme, many of her principal parts fell to the 
lot of Mrs. Hallam. The great encouragement, 
ihe conflantly met with from the audience, at once 

* It hts been faid, that this tAor wz* much bnrt by Mr. Gar- 
rick*6 mimickry o( him io the paik f^^^ayes in the RchearfaU 
Hale wax prefent at the play, and ^la^^hing Yciy heartily at the 
mimical exhibitions of Delaue, Ryan, B'idgwater« and Giffard: 
when, on a fuddrn, Garrick fpoke three or four lines of Prince 
Pretiyman, beginning with 

** Oh ! what a ftranger am I grown of late !*' 

in a flyle which conveyed fnch an txwCt refrniblancc of Hale*a 
voice and manner, that the theatre echoed with lond laophtcT and 
>bandering applauTe. Hale wa» (hocked at the nrniti vin- icmc, 
'wd /tU the folly and mjaftice of appcofiDg that riuicalc ct others 
hS4!!h he could mot burbAfDi%)L 
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raifcd'hcr reputation and increafed her income. 
Her merit, indeed, was indifputable ; for flie fuc* 
ceeded a performer as remarlwble for beauty as (kill 
in her profeifion. Mrs. Hallam was unhappy in 
a large unwieldy perfon : notwith(landing this un- 
favourable circumilance, the pubfic always uifhed 
to fee her in chara^ers which received no advan- 
tage from her figure. Monimia was a part which 
her good underflanding would have taught her to 
refign ; but neither the public nor the manager 
would permit it^. You may guefs at the urifitnefi 
of her figure for young and delicate ladies by Quin'e 
farcafm. He obferved one morning, at rehearfal, 
a large tub, or barrel, in which the mad Englifti- 
man in the Pilgrim rolls about the flage ; he zfkcd ^ 
the prompter what it was ; but, before he could 
receive an anfwer, he cried rut, I fss Kvhat it is: 
Mrs. Halknis Jiaysy in which Jbe plsjed Monimia 
loft night. Her performance of Lady Conlfance 
was natural and impaflioned ; though fhe was not 
fo pathetic in utterance, fpirited in aftion, or dig- 
nified in deportment, as Mrs. Cibber in the famt 
purt. Her principal charaders in tragedy were 
Lady Macbeth, Belvidera, Roxana, Qgen Eliza-* 
l^cth in the Earl of Eflex, Zara in the Mourning 
Ikide, Evadne in the Maid's Tragedy, the Queen 
in Hamlet ; in comedy Are excelled in Congrcve't 
I^dy Touchwood in the Double Dealer, his Mar- 
wood in the Way of the World, Amanda in Cib*- , 
ber's Love's laft Shift, Steele's Lady Brumpton iti 
the Funeral, iVc. Mrs^ Hallam died about the 
year 1738. 

King John was a6ted feveraf nights with great 
applaufe; but the king was not remarkably well 
reprefented by Delane ; he could not eafily aflume 
the turbulent and gloomy paffions of the charader. 

Mr. Steevens has fallen into a flight mlflakc^ it 
that note be hts^ in which it \% W\A^ \V«\ ^^> 
HoJJ/ijgfliead, 4^nd Stow«, aT^: cXo^eV] l*J^<w^[^^ '^ 

B 3 ^^ 
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ihe expredions throughout this, as well as fevcral 
other hiftorical plays of Shakfpeare : Hall begins 
his Chronicle about two hundred years after the aeni 
in which John began to reign. Mr. Theobald Has 
likewife committed an error: he aflerts^ that^ 
although the play begins in the 34th year of K. 
John's life, which was the firft of his reign, yet that 
It takes in only fome tranfadions at the time of his 
death ; whereas the tragedy very properly begins 
with the claim of John's nephew. Prince Arthur, 
to the crown : this was one of the mod material 
events in the king's life ; and his condud, to Ar- 
thur, Shakfpeare very judicioufly makes the founda- 
tion of all his misfortunes. 

If I do not miilake, Mr. Steevens hasmifundcr- 
flood a paflage in a fpeech of (^ Eleanor in the 
firft fcene of this play : 

This might have been prevented, and made whole 
With very eafy argument of love ; 
. Which now the tMcuage of two kingdoms mud 
With fearful bloody ifTue arbitrate. 

By the word manage I underdand the flrength ancf 
power of France and England, rather than, ac- 
cording to Mr. Steevens, the condnd and admini'- 
flraiion of them, which feems more remote from 
the authoi's meaning; though perhaps the word 
may comprehend both. 

The fcene between the two brothers, Robert and 
Philip Falconb ridge, is a very extraordinary one, 
and hardly to be matched in dramatic poetry. 
One brother calls the other baflard, and accufes his 
mother of adultery; which charge the other does 
not flatly deny, but is unwilling to part with his 
claim to the eftate. The original of this quarrel i« 
to be found, I Jbelieve, in an old book, quoted by 
Mr. Steevens, called the Hiftory of Lord 
Falconbridge, Baftard-Son to Richard Coeur de 
Lion. Our author has followed the old play, yrith 
fuch.alterationis and additionS| ^x KU^^ixvu^ Vu%%eft- 
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cd- to him, which! think never flionc brighter 
thafl in Iii3 managi^naent of Falcx)nbridge's charac- 
ter. 

Shatfpeare has avoided a very grofs inmpropriety' 
by not permitting the mother ' of' Falconbridge to 
be pr^fent when her chaftfty is called in qiieftion 
by her fbn; an error which the author of the old 
playHhssfalieninto. In that, too, QjJc^n Eleanof 
rxerts all her power in favour of the lady, and plays 
the cafuift fo acutely, that (he merits the reputa- 
tion of learning which hiftorians afcrlbe to 
her. The king obferves,.. in eonfirmation of what 
Robert Falconbridge had affirmed, that Philip the 
Badard refembled King Richard, whom Robert 
aflerts to have been his father; the queen's reply 
is^.I think, curious, and worth preferving. 

E L" K- A K o n; 

Nay, hear yoti, fir : you mtf away too ftft. 

I^ow you not, «mnejimle nw tfi idetm > " 
— — ~ — — — Hark you, good fir ; *twas thut, and no olberwHfe ;' 
fli'e lay with Sir Rdbert, your father, and thought upon King 
Richard, my^foa ^ and fo your brother wa$ formed in thit fsfliion 

In the old play, the^Baftard draws his fword up- 
on his mother, and threatens to kill her if (He con- 
ceals the truth. In Shakfpeare^ the lady's confcf- 
fion is extorted by mirth and pleafantry. In Shak- 
fpeare's King John, Qgeen Eleanor takes notice that 
the Baftard 

Hath t tricH of Cerar-de-Lion*t face. 

I am not fure that Mr. Steevens hath hit the futi 
meaning of the word tricky though he has brought 
feveral authorities to fupport his interpretation of 
it. 

In this and other places, by the word trick Shak* 
fpearc means fome difttnguiihing air or feature of 
the fece, in which a ftrong refembktvct.^^ >Jk«.'^- 
rent ma^be difcovered. 

B 4. ^^ 
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In the Winter's Tale, Paulina proves the legiti- 
macy of Queen Hermioiie's daughter by a trick of 
face which (he has in common with her father: 

— — — — Bdioldy my lords. 
The trick of *» frownj— — — 

WlVTKR*8 TALBy Aft It 

So FalftaflF, when rcprcfenting Henry the Fourth, 
in a mock-fcene between the Prince of Wales and 
himfelf, tells the Pfince, 

Thou art my tan : 1 htvc partly thy mother*« word, parllj^ 
my own opinion ; but chiefly a viUaiM9ns trick •/ thine eje^ nnd « 
JhtUfi banging cf tlj netbtr lip. 

In the fame fcene the Baftard exclaims^ 

with that . half.face ( 

That this e?Gpreflion was. taken from coins, on 
which the profile only of our princes was exhibit- 
ed, Theobald has well enough proved. An author^ 
I think, is always beft illuftrated by himfelf : Hot- 
(pur, in. Henry the Fourth,. AQ; I. in the raidft of 
his extravagant .aiKl wild flights, exclaims, . 

But out -upon Ibis 1>alf*£i€M feUowfiiip ' 

Various have been the a£tbrs of this brave, ge- 
nerous, romantic, and humorous, chara6ler, FaU 
conbridge : but though Garrick, Sheridan, I>elane, 
and Barry, have attempted it, they all fell fhort 
of the merits of Tom Walker. In him alone were 
found the feveral requifites for the charafter: a 
flrong and mufcular perfon, a bold and intrepid 
look'; 'manly deportment, vigoroiis a^on, and a 
humour which defcended to an eafy familiarity in 
conveying a jeft or farcafm with uncommon poig- 
nancy. Garrick had certainly much merit in the 
Baftard, but the want of the mechanical part was 
a deficiency not to be remedied by art. 

•He was at a 4ofs, for fome time, to fix upon a 
Robert FaJconbridge, to fct off hU o^q (i^rc ; 
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aft he picked out poor Simfon, a Scotchman, a 
modefl and honeft man, but ^s feeble in perfon as 
he was in afting. Friar John, the contraft to 
Friar Paul, in the Duenna, was fcarce a grestxA 
ikeleton than Simfon. It was a matter of aftonifh- 
ment to every fpcftator, that Barry, with thciu* 

f>erior advantage of a fine perfon, could make (b 
ittle of the Baftard. He feemed, in that part, to 
be quite out of his road : all the humour, gaiety, 
eafe, and gallantry, of Falcotsbridge^ were Toft in 
Barry. 

An odd ciccumilance ha]ipened en^* his endea- 
vouring to repeat the following words.in. the firft>. 
•aS of the play: 

Well now I can make any Joian a lidy. 

He was fo cmbarraffed in the delivery of this fin* 
gle line, that, not being able to repeat the words, 
he was forced to quit the ftage, amidft the gene- 
ral applaufes of the audience^ who faw and felt 
his uneafinefs. But, what is ftill more furprifing, 
after going off and returning three feveral .timet, 
with the fame kind encouragement of the fpeSatoi»i, 
he was forced to give it up; and 1 believe he; did 
not recover himfi^lf till, he v^^^s feUevea by tixt 
entrance of Lady iFalcpti.Bridge... 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Th^ charaSier of Philip Au^fius.^^frincetj of the 
' prefent age^ Trajans when compand to thofe in the 
' reign of John, '-^Lymogesy duke of Auftria^^^Shakf- 
feareoftener adheres to old ballads and romances than 
thronicle or hiflory. ■ A vile groupe offovereign , 
. frinces'^-^enry VI. emperor of Germany .^^^Popes 
in the eUventh and twelfth centuries ^'^■^T he old man 
9f the mountains. -^^Prince Arthur'* s right of pri^ 
pngeniturc-'^hara^er of .§ueen Eleanor j at large ^ 
from the French hifiorians and Brantomc^^An aft 
wearing /boes.^-^'Reafon why Eleanor prefers King 
jfohn to Arthur. '■^Explanation of a term in huntings 
from Turierville.'^The word ftay explained.'^-Ob^ 
- ferwAiom on Falconbridgi s fpeech at the end of the- 

Aa II. Scene I. 






IN the fecond aft of King John, the poet intro- 
duces^ amongft other charaflers^ Philip Ait* 
giiflns of France ; and, if extreme cunning, un- 
bounded ambttion, fraud, perfidy ,^ perjury, rapine, 
and injuftice, could render a nK>narcb a politician, 
he was certainly the greateft of his tiine. Shakf- 
peare was not obliged to (hew the whole of his cha- 
rader> and, indeed, it is fo comprehenfivcly odious^ 
that no audience would have fuffered it. The prin- 
ces^ who now rule over the greateft part of Europe,, 
though many of them are little attentive to the 
teal interefb of their people, and more fond of 
power than willing to make a right ufe of it, may 
be termed by the honourable title of Trajans,^ 
if compared with the royal monfters of this period* 
L)'moges, arch-duke of Auflria, is„ in this fence, 
laifed from the dead to be puniihed for his bafe 

ufa^e 
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ufage of Richard I. whom he arrcftcd in his paf- 
fagre through his dominions, and afterwards, for a 
ftipulated fum, delivered to the emperor of Ger- 
many. The offence, given by Richard, was fomc 
iharp or proud expreilion he let fall againft the 
duke, when both were engaged in the holy wars. 
The old play could not lead Shakfpeare into the 
error of afcribing the death ef Richard to the duke 
of Auftria, as Mr. Steevens has aflerted ; he was 
too well acquainted with our chronicles, andefpe- 
cially HoUingfhead, to miftake that event. But 
Shakfpeare oftner ftudies ftage effeft' than he ad- 
heres to the truth of hiftory ; and, in treating of 
remote ftory, he is certainly juftifiable for this de- 
viation. But Shakfpeare chofe too, in this play, 
and in moft others, to- follow old romance andbal* 
lad rather than chronicle or authenticated ftory. 
Perhaps no sera (ince the creation produced fuch a 
groupe of pernicious chief rulers as the time of 
which I am fpeaking : befides our own John, 
Philip, and the duke of Auftria, we can reckon, 
amonffft them, Henry VI. eraperOr of Germany, 
feverai popes fucceflively in order, anda very re- 
markable potentate, called the Old Man of the 
Mountains., As for Henry, he, of art pnoces,..vra9 
the leaft fcrupulous ; perfidy, cruelty, oppreflion, , 
and avarice, were his darling paiTions ; as foon' 
as he got the poffeflion of Richard's perfon, he 
threw him into a dungeon; nay, to infult him 
more confpicuoufly, he produced him before the 
princes of Germany in a diet of the empire : but 
Richard'^ undaunted fplr'n ;^.nd convincing eloquence 
produced an effe^ touirary to the emperor's inten* 
tion; they all interceded'in his favour, and infifted- 
he fhould be delivered from confinement; bur, 
before he would grant him his liberty, he exaSed. 
the imn^enfe fum of three hundred thoufand 
pounds, eqiial to a million and a' half of ovaxxwowc^* 
'J he meaneil dabbler in lutlbt^ >n^ t^.'^X^'^ '»^^^^'* 
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that by far the great eft part of the popes, who 
lived in the eleventh and ' twelfth centuries, were 
inferior to no kings, that ever lived, in pride, infb- 
lence, avarice, injuftice, and rapine. If weihould 
grant that in knowledge and learning they were fu« 
perior to the reft of mankind, it muft likewife be 
owned, that they perverted thefe acquirements to 
■the worft of purpofes ; to the deceiving and rob- 
bing thofe who put an implicit confidence in them. 

The Old man of the mountains was called Chik 
ElchaiTiitin, from which word Voltaire derives the 
word aflailin. This hoary ruffian had acquired 
iuch an afcendant over his fanatical fubje£ts, that 
they paid an implicit obedience to his commands ; 
aflaflination was meritorious with them, when 
under the fanftion of hrs royal mandate; they car- 
ried their enthufiaftic zeal for his fervice fo far as 
to court all hazards, and even to rufh wildly on to 
certain death in the execution of his orders*. 
Thefe miferable wretches fancied that, when they 
facrificed' their lives for his fake, the gates of pa- 
radife would be open to* them. 

Every part of this digreffion will, I hope, be 
amufing at ieaft, and fome of it not ufelefs, to the 
vommon reader of Shakfpeare's John. 

Aa 11. Scene II. 

PHATILLON. 

With him along is come the mother qne^y 
Aa Atq ftirring him to blood ftnd (trife. 

The term, Ate, is very properly beftowed 
upon this lady ; in her hu(band king Henry's life- 
time fee was the trumpet of rebellion and treafon, 
mnd w;i8 continually urging her fons to take up araw 
agtinft their father. 

PHILIP. 
For ibov hftft «&derwroBgkt its Uwfiil kiog. 
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Thou haft prevented the lawful fucceflbr from 
enjoying what belongs to him, by cutting oflF the 
right of pofterity. The feudal law, which was 
then in full force over all Europe, had eftablifhed 
the right of primogeniture. In Englatid as well 
as eHewhere, the fon of the elder brother was en- 
titled to fucceed to his grandfather, preferably to 
his uncles, though they were nearer allied to the 
deceafed monarch. But the right line of fuccef- 
fion had in no country, except Scotland, been fb 
often broken through, perhaps, as in ours, ante- 
cedent to this period. That order, or right, had 
been violated ho lefs than three times in the fpace 
of about fourfcore yean. Richard, when he fet 
out upon the holy war, declared his nephew Ar- 
thur, of Brittany, his fuccefTor; but, notwith- 
ftanding John's ingratitude and rebellion, he, at 
the inftigation of his mother, by his laft will de- 
clared htm heir to all his dominions : and this will 
the queen refers to, when, in anfwer to fome out- 
rageous accufations of Lady Conftance, (he replies. 

Thou unadvifed fcold, I (an produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy fon. 

LADY CONSTANCE. 

My boy a baftard ! By my TobI, I think 

His father never was fo true begot ; 

It cannot be, and if tbov wert bis mciher. 

To underftand the propriety of Lady Confhnce's 
fpeech, which contains fo heavy a charge, ^t is 
necefTary that the reader of this tragedy fhould be - 
previouuy acquainted with Q|ieen Eleanor^s cha- 
rader. 

This lady was daughter of the duke of Gui- 
cnne, and wife to Louis VIL of France, to whom 
fhe brought in dowry fome of the richeft provinces 
of that kingdom. Her reputation for chaftity wa& 
far from being elear^ whto Lo\\\s VwJk. V^\ ^\^ 
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him on a crufade into the holy land The French 
hiftorians, and, amon|(l the red, Mez^ray, an 
author whofe name 1 am rurprifed not to find 
amongft the mod eminent French hiftorians, in one 
of the fined poems which this age^has produced *, 
tells us (Irange ftories of her inordinate and unfati;- 
fied luft. It is faid (he was particularly fond of 
Saladin, the emperor; others tell us, that it was- 
Saladin, a private foldier,, and a very handfome 
Saracen, of whom, (he was deeply enamoured. 
Let us hear what honed Brantome fays,, in his 
blunt, but exprefllve, language. 

" Our Queen Eleanor, duchefs of Guiennc,, 
who attended the king, her hufband, beyond fea,, 
and who,, by frequently cdnverfing amongft arms 
and the foldiery, gave herfeif fuch a loofe at lad as 
to have to do with the Saracens,, for which the 
king divorced her,. and wJiich ood us dear. She 
had a mind to try whether thefe warlike men were 
as brave champions in a bed-chamber as in the 
field of battle. PolDribly it was her.humour to love 
valiant men." 

This plaih-fpoken writer, in another place, fays,. 
that Queen- Elfeanor was not the only one who 
went to the holy war in company with: Louis;.. 
* Plufieurs grandes dames- ofaec leur maryx fe croife- 
rent, mats non leur. jmnhes^ qxHelles oirvrirenty et les^ 
largirent a bon efciet4 ; Jt qu^aucunes y demeurerenty . 
9t les autres retournerent, de tres bonnes vejfcs^. 

Notwithftanding- Eleanor's ill fame, and her bcr 
ing divorcedTrom- her hufbandfor lewdnefs, in rea- 
lity, though pretendedly, on account of too near 
confanguihity, our King Henry 11. was not K 
fqueaniifh as- to. negkd the opportunity of adding 
feveral nphle and rich provinces, to his dominions 
by acceptihg her handJ They were both' in thp 
prime and vigour of life, and their .eagcrnefs to- 
come together was evident by the quick journeys 

riiey 
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they took to meet each other. No couple of ar- 
dent lovers feemed more willing to be united in the 
nuptial bond than Henry and Eleanor. Their hap- 
pinefs did not lad long ; (he was as jealous of Henry 
as her (irft hufband had been of her, and with rea- 
fon: but Henry was^ not fa mild as Louis; he 
confined her in prifon during the greateft part of 
his reign. I fhall conclude this note with the re« 
markable words of Mexeray : ** This woman, con- 
fummate in all forts of wickedncfs, lived eighty 
years, kept up. a war for above fixty years, and fet- 
tled a hatred between France and EngUnd, that 
has continued above three ages^ ; fa that with rea- 
fon we may fay of her, what the Greek poet faid 
of Menelaus's wife, that we have fuffered not a ten, 
but a /otdT hundred years war^ with fire and ffuord^ 
by, meam of tfus vjoman^ 

FALCOKBRIDCr. 

It lies ts figbtly on the back of him 
Aft great Aiades*^fr/ npon-aa afs. 

A more whimdcal and ludicrous image cannot 
be prefented to the mind, than an afs trotting up 
and down,, his hoofs covered over with fiiir large 
bufkins, fit for the feet of Hercules. The fenfe 
is very clear, but Theobald, fuppofing that the 
afs could cany fhoes no where but on his back, 
^\ievtA fboesriojbews^ -^Mr. Steevens has, from fe- 
veral parallel paffages of old authors,, proved the 
frequent ufe of the term Hercules* jboesy apparently 
from the old proverb,. eMt pede Herculem.. 

LADY CONSTANCE. 

Gire graadtm kisgdoiii,,and it grandajo wlU 
Give it t flum,. t cherry, and a 6g. 

The inveterate hatred of thefe two ladies, the 
Queen and the Duchefs of Britanny, was founded 
on fomelhing more fubflantial than mere ^t^x^^xwA 
pique. Eleanor, it is faid by VuRotoxvsi^ Va^ %► 
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ftronger affcQion towards her nephew Arthur than 
her fon John; but ftie juftly apprehended, if 
Arthur had fuccceded to the crown, his mother, 
who was a woman of an excellent underfiandihg 
and of an undaunted mind, would have had the 
direAion of his affairs ; this prompted the dowager 
to efpoufe the caufe of John, who paid great de- 
ference to her counftls. 

ENGLISH HKRAI^D. 

Aad, like a juUj troop of hantfincn, come 
Oar Infty Englifh, all with porple hand*, 
D7M in eke dying .ftaughter of their fbei. 

There is in Jalius Caefar, ASt III, a padage 
quite fimilar to this ; Mark Antony, in an apof- 
trophe to the dead body of Cafar^ compares his 
murderers to^hunters ftained with the blood of the 
flain deer. 

Pardon me, J«na8, here waft Cliou b*y*d, brave hart ! 
Here ^idfl tbbn fill, and here, thy hunters (land, 
SigoM in thy fpoil, and crimfon'd in thy lethe. 

Dr. Johnfon, in a note upon the firft cited paf- 
fage, thinks it was one of the favage pradices of 
the chace, for all the hunters to ftain their hands 
in the blood of the deer as a trophy. 

Upon looking, into Turberville's book of Hunt- 
ing, I can fee no trace of that praOice ; but there 
*re two diflFerent accounts of the French and Eng- 
lifti manner of diffefting or breaking up the deer. 
In dividing the feveral parts of the deer, the French 
employed the hand of the huntfmaji alone; but 
our Englifh kings, barons, and other great men, 
took part of thait office upon themfelves. Our^nUr 
//, fays' Turberville, that the prince or chief e (if f9 
fleafe them) d9 alight ^ and take cffaye of the deere^ 
with a Jbarpe knife, the which it done tn this man- 
ner ; the deere being kyde upon his hacie, the prince, 
^ih/e, (T fuch m they ^d9 appoint^ comei -to it, ml 
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the chtefe hunt/man^ knfeJsn^^ if it hf t^ m prince^ 
doth hold the deer by the fvre fict^ 'whi^e the prlrxe 
9r chtefe do cut a flit ^ draxun alonffi the br/jiet tf 
the deere. 

The deer's head is alfo cut off by the prince or 
chief; in thefe operations^ the difle^lers meft ne^ 
ceflarily be fbrinkled w beGnestrcd with the bfood 
of the animal, and to thb oar zvthor, in both paf' 
fages, feems plainly to allude. 

FALCOKBAIDCE* 



-Here*t « iUy; 



TbftC (hakes the rottca ctrct6 of old dcatk 
Out of his rtgfc 

I muft own, I fee no great difficulty in the 
^otdflay^ which means no more, ncii^ithAsLndirtg 
afl the attributes given to it by the fpeaker, than a 
very great and ahnoft infurmountablc obftacle. 
Perhaps the power of the word /laj may be beft 
known from a very dd author; from Gawin 
Dowglas's Tranflation of Virgil take the four fol- 
lowing lines : 

Aae port there m whom Che eft flodif hof 
la maoere of ane homJe or biy, 
With rochit tet fcrgase the flxcme f mil ft ay ^ 
To brelrthe (kit fame of the fejU (uutc. 

The very learned and modcft author of the 
Gloflary to this book, for no man knows to whom 
he is obliged for that excellent and learned com- 
mentary of old and difficult words, Scotiifh and 
Saxon, explains Jfay by f^^py " 25 we fay in 
Scotland, a flay hrae^ a high bank of ififficultaf- 
cent, from the verb y7//;r, to (lop or hinder, be- 
caufethe fteepnefs retards thofe whoclinrJi i', as the 
Latins fey, iter impeditum^ loca impeditu j or, Irom 
the Beigic, fiegigh, praruptus?'* 

Mr. Steevens and Mr. Malone have bk^c>M|J>x 
many paflages from old wnieT% lo i5\on«.x>cvr.^^^^ 
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the word fiay in the fenfe wherein it is applied 
by Shakrpeare» 

BASTARD. 

Mad world ! Mad kings ! Mtd compaction ! 

Theobald, with ereat propriety, finifhes the 
fecond ad with this foliloquy of Falconbridge, 
which is a very humorous and fatirical application 
to the felfifli feelings of the far greateft part of 
mankind. But why mad world I niad kings I and 
mad compodtion ? The treaty was a counter- part 
to afmofi all the treaties which have been made 
between princes for many ages paft. Honour, 
faith, juilice, and common honefty, on thefe 
occafions, are little regarded; and intereft,. or 
commodity, at Shakfpeare terms it,, folely kept 
in view by the contradlors. It is true, that trea- 
ties are entered into in themo(i:rolemnmanner,.and 
in the name of the holy and undivided Trinity ; 
but this is matter of mere form, and by many prin^ 
ces,aslittle remembered as a coronation-oath, which 
is always taken with great folemnity, and but feU 
dbm called to mind, except with a view to make 
free with it. 

Had Shakfpeare faid had world, ^c. it would 
have been nearer the mark. But, in our author's 
language, which is equally copious and licentious^ 
the word mad fometimes fignifies, as it dofts. 
here, J^range / add ! propofterous ! ahfurd I 
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C H A P T E R m. 

Charagler of Lady Conftance,"^ Admirably afled ly 
Mrs, Cibber,~^Mrs, Butler fet up as htr rival,-"^ 
§uirCs opinion of Mrs. Cibber. — High tidies in 
the calendar, •'^Mrs. Cibber and WinJlone^^^Rea' 
fans why Mr. Macklin JbouJd n^t have a^ed Pan^ 
duJph.^^^ifCs farcafm,^^ibber injerior^ in the 
Pop^s Legate^ to Macklin^ and vjhy.-'^Mrs. Prit" 
chord refufes Colley Cibber* s advice. '-^Stephen Lang' 
torCs chara^er,-^hakfpeare not a Roman Catholic. 
•"^Anecdote of fValker and Boman. 

HITHERTO the charader of Confiancc hat 
been feen to little advantage. Her fpeeches 
were rather more comformable to the fcold or vi« 
rago than the injured princefs and afflided mother. 
In the firft fcene of the third zQt fhe appears with 
the dignity of juft refentment and snaje/ly of ma- 
ternal grief. To fuppofe that the art of a£iing 
was not amply, if not perfedly, underilood and 
pra£tifed, in the days of our author^ would be an 
injury to the feelings of every intelligent reader. 
How many variations of action and paflion are in 
the firft fpeech of this fcene, confifting only of 
twenty fix lines, all naturally refulting from the 
agitations of a mind anxiouify inquiring into the 
truth of that which it dreads to know ! Even the 
under charader, Salifbury, is called upon, by the 
words of Conftance, to exprefs the different Daf- 
fions of his mind bv variety as well as juftnefs of 
adion ; as in the following lines : 

What doft theu mean by (hakiog of iby head ? 
Why doft thoa look To ifadly o« my Ton } 
What meant that hand upon that bread of thine > 
Why holds thine eye that lamenuble rheum } 
Be thefe fad iichi cenfirmert of thy vrordt ? 

Lady Conflance^s pai&onate effufion of ra^e^ 
crief, and indignation, from vrVivcVvfcvt^^ "a^^^"^^ ^ 
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tbou yht can be expung:ed, to his eternal difgrace^ 
Cibber has cither entirely firpprcflcil, or wretched- 
ly fpoilcd, by vile and degrading interpolations : 
naVy the whole fcene is deiormed and mutilated, 
that little of the crciitivc power of Shakfpcarc 
is to be feen in it. 

To urtcr, with the utmod harmony and pro- 
priety all the fucceeding changes of grief, anger, 
rcfentnient, rage, defpondcncy, reviving courage, 
and animated defiance, incidental to Lady Conf- 
tance, and to accompany them with correfpondent 
propriety and vehemence cf aftion, was a happi- 
ncfs only known to Mrs. Cibber. Mrs. Hallam 
wanted not fpirit nor pathos in thw part; nor 
would Mrs. Pritchard have fallen fo below herfelf, 
if Cibber had notmifled her. To fpeaik the truth, 
Mrs. Cibber has had no fucceflbr in this part biA 
Mrs. Yates, who yet, it muft be confefled, not- 
withflanding her great and juftiy^appiauded (kill, Ji 
inferior. ' 

When Mrs. Cibber ttoew herfelf on'the grouad 
in pronouncing 

- Here I and forrow lit; 

Here is my throne, let kings come bow to it. 

Her voice, look, and perfon, in every limb, fecmed 
to be animated with the true fpirit which the au- 
thor had infufed into her charaftcr. 

And yet I remember, when Cibbcr's King John 
was in rehearfal at Drury-Lane theatre, fo little 
was the merit of Mrs. Cibber known to the world, 
that, in oppofition to her, a party was formed in 
favour of Mrs. Butler, the original aftrefs of Mill- 
wood, in Barnwell, who was faid to be an illegiti- 
mate daughter of a noble duke whofe monument 
is ere6ted in Weflminfter-abbey. Nay, when the 
origiral play was afterwards revived in 1744, at 
the fame theatre, in oppofition to Cibber*s Papal. 
Tyranny Mr. Garrick was fo little acquainted 
wiih the gfeniiine powers of t\u% cVvwm\v\^ Mel- 
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pomene, tbat^ accidentally meeting Mr. Quia at 
the Bedford Coffee-houfe, he told bim he doubted 
of Mrs. Gibber's being able to do jnftice to fo vigo* 
reus and trying a part as Lady Conflance : Quia 
thought otherwifc ; and faid to bim^ with fome 
warmth^ * Don't tell me^ Mr. Garrick, tAaf tt^- 
man has a hearty and can d» any 4 king whermf^(^ 
is requirtd^ ^P 

LADY CO-NSTANCI. 

Wbat hath this day delcrr^d ? What hath it done ? 
That it in ^Idcn letters (hoald he fee 
Among the high tides ia the cilcndsr } 

High tides Mr. Malone cannot r fuppofe is ufed 
by the poet as fynonimous to what Mr. Steevenf 
very properly, aUedges they are, (blemn feafons : 
Mr. Malone did not rcfled that high tides bear a 
very different meaning from his intention. They 
are marks of ruin and defolation, not of profperity 
and feftivity; and, I believcj are oftner found in 
chronological tables than in the rubric of a calen* 
dar. 

LADY CONSTANCE. 
O Lymoger, O Avftrta, thoa doft Ihame 
That bloody fpoil : then flave, thou wretch, thou coward ! &c 

This vehement charge of perfidy, cowardice, 
peijury, and every fpecies of villany, which is con- 
cluded with the mo(t flinging reproach and con- 
tenoptuous raillery, requires the utmofl (kill of 
the fpeak^r.- Mrs, Gibber's voice was fo happily 
mo^uja.ted. by a moi^ accurate ear, that every 
tnaterial word in, this uncommon burfl of indigna* 
tion, was impreiOied fo juJlcioufly and harmoni- 
oufly upon the audience, that they could not re- 
frain a loud and repeated teflimony of their appro- 
bation. But part of the pleafure to be. oV^^^xxw^^ 
from this fcene;mu(l be ONvlni^lo vYvt, cqx^^^^^^T^. 
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very unamiable ; and Mrs. Cibber, when the play 
was.fiK in rehearfaly could not eafily prevail on 



ding behaviour oF Auftria ; if he does not contri* 
bute to the general deception by feeling the re- 
proaches of Conftance, the vigour of the fenti- 
jnents will be weakened^ and the intentioo of the 
author dilappointed. The charader of Auftria it 
y unai 

ym 

WimVne to make Auftria appear as odious to an 
audience as he ought. Winflone was an a£tor of 
Angular (kill in two of three parts: he was as ho* 
neft and aukward a country booby in John Moody, 
in the Provoked Huiband, as the author de(igned 
him ; and, in Ben Johnfon's Downright, he made 
an excellent grotefque pidure of abrupt plain- 
dealing and unfafhionable (implicity. He had the 
good fortune to gain a conliderable (urn of mo- 
ney in a lottery about thirty years fince, and re- 
tired to live on an eflate which he purchaied in 
Monmouthfhire. But it was impoflible for any 
man long to refifl the periuafive manner of Mrs. 
Gibber. Winflone fully anfwered her idea of Au- 
ftria*s charaSer. 

KING PHILIP. 

Here comes the holy legtte of the pope. 

The charader of Pandulph has not^a s yet, heen 
rcprefented with that dignity and inportance which 
it demands. 

Macklin, whofe (kill in aSing is acknowledged 
to be fuperior to that of any man, who is the beft 
teacher of the art, and is (lill, at a very advanced 
^g^» ^ powerful comedian, as well' as a good 
comic writer, (hould have refufed this part ; nei- 
ther his- perfon, voice, a&ion, or deportment, con- 
veyed any idea of a great delegate from the head 
of the church, or the fpiritual monarch of Chrift- 
endom. Quin, who was prefent at the revival of 
King John at Drury-lane, faid Macklin was like 
a cardiml who had been (ormevV^ ^ ^n^-clerk. 
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And yet, it muft be owned, Msicklin underftood 
the logic of the part, if I may be allowed the 
exprefTion, better than any body. But the man, 
who prefumes to controul the will of miehty mo- 
narchs, (hould have a peribn which beipeaks au- 
thority, a look commanding refped, graceful adi« 
on, and majeftic deportment. But CoUey Gib- 
ber's Pandulph was lefs agreeable to an audience 
than Macklin's ; the voice of the latter, though 
rough, was audible. *rhe former's pipe was ever 
powedefs, and now, through old age, fo weak, 
that his words were rendered inarticulate. Hi§ 
manner of fpeaking was much applauded by fomc, 
and by others as greatly difliked, in the Pope's Le- 
gate, as in moft of his tiagic charaAers. The 
unnatural fwelling of his words difpleafed all who 
preferred natural elocution to artificial cadence. 
The old man was continually advifing 
Mrs. Pritchard, v/ho aded Lady Conftance, to 
tone her words ; but (he, by obeying her own 
feelings and liftening to her own judgment, gstin- 
ed approbation and applaufe; which was not the 
c^fe with his fon Theophilus, who a3:ed the Dau- 
phin, and Mrs. Bellamy, who played Lady 
Blanch. They, by obeying their direSor's pre- 
cepts, were moft feverely exploded. But Colley's 
deportment was, I think, as difguding as his ut- 
terance. He affeflcd a ftately magnificent tread, 
a fupercilious afpeft, with lofty and extravagant 
aSion, which he difplayed by waving up and down 
a roll of parchment in his right hancf ; in (hort, 
his whole behaviour was fo (farchly Audied, that 
it appeared eminently infignificant, and more re- 
fembling his own Lord Foppington than a great 
and dignified churchman. 

PANDULPH. 

— ^— -Aiid force per force 

Ke«p Stephen Ltogton, cbAfea &rcVi\>\(VvoV 

Of Czntcrbury, frpin that koW V%c, ^ .. , 
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Stephen Langton, archbifhop of Canterbury^ 
deferves to be held in evcrlafting remembrance 
by all Englilhmen ; to this generous and wife pre- 
late we are more indebted than, perhaps, to anj 
of the aflbciated barons, who obliged King John 
to fign the great charter of our liberties. Langton 
is a proof that every man of fenfe will be indepen- 
dent if he can ; for, notwithftanding he owed his 
advancement to the fee of Canterbury to the popej 
as foon as ever it was in his power, he became a 
flrcnuoiis oppcfer of all meafures which tended to 
fubjeQ the crown of England to a foreign poten- 
tate. AH the copies of Henry the Firft*s great 
charter, which had been lodged in the capitularies 
of religious houfes, were loft, and it is fup- 
pofed that King John had made away with them. 
Langton, by diugence or accident, found one; 
and this was made the ground-work of the new 
charter: but Langton had paved the way for this 
noble eftablifhment of rights, by inferting, in the 
oath taken by the king, when he abfolved him, the 
following article, " That he would re-eftablifti the 
good laws of King Edward the Confeflbr ;'* laws, 
which Hume, in the earlier part of his hiflory, 
feems to overlook or undervalue, though, in his 
reign of John, he ackno\%'ledges their excellence. 

KING JOHN. 

Though you and all the kiogs of Chriftendom 
Arc led fo grofsly by this meddling priefc. 
Breading the curfe that money may buy out, 
And, by ^e merit of vile gold, diof*, d^ll^ 
Purchafe corrupted pardon of a mao, 
Who in that fale fells pardon fiom himfclf, &;jc. 

From this and the former fpcech of King John 
to the legate, many good Protellants, and, amongft 
the reft, Colley Cibber, have brought ample proofi 
to difcredit the belief of Shakfpeare's being a Ro- 
man Catholic, which feems to have taken its rife 
^ from the defcription of purgatory by the ghoft in 
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Hamlet. Shakfpearc's contempt of the fopperies 
. and corruptions of Rome, may be found in more 
places of his works than this^ and particularly in 
his Henry VIII. 

In uttering the refolute anfwer of John to the 
legate, Garnck's fire and fpirit were confpicuous ; 
but, I think, from his deficiency of perfon, that 
it did not produce fo flrong an tSeGt as the digni- 
fied figure and weighty eloouence of Quin, or the 
energetic utterance of MoUbp. 

A V S T It I A. 

Well, mffiao, I maft pocket up theft wroD^s 
Bectnfe— — . 

The perfon who afted Auftria, on the revival 
of King John at Covent-Garden, in 1736, was 
one Boman, a dyer. This after, in anfwering 
Falconbridge's repeated infult of 

Hang t calf-fkia on thofe recreant limbt, 

whether through ignorance, hafte, or chance, in- 
ilead of uttering the reply to Falconbridge ai 
he ought,— -with a loud vulgar tone, pronounced 
it thus : 

Well, rmffiuny I muft pockut up thefc vrroogs, 
Becaufe 

The audience did not obferve the Impropriety ; 
but Walker, in the Baflard, by changing the word 
breeches io pockut y imitated Boman's manner, look^ 
aftion, and tone of voice, fo archly and humour- 
oufly, that he threw the audience into as merry a 
fit as ever Quick, or Parfons, or any aSor, ever 
did, in the moft conriic fituation : they were ab- 
folutely convul fed with laughter for a minute or 
two, and gave fuch loud applaufe to Walker, 
. that poor Boman was thunderffaiick. In plain 
truth, Boman, though a jolly companion, a vr^U 
ter of Bacchanalian fongs tcit auxYo^i %k > 'S^^^ 
Vol. I. C ' wLNt^ 
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■ effefby than the fublime and penetrating ftrokes 
B of Shakfpeare. In MaHinger, eloquent language. 
I and unbroken periods give cafy afTiflance to the 
i' -ipeaker, and cahn and undifturbed pleafurc to the 

Jiearer: In Shakfpeare, the abrupt hints, half-fpo- 
ken meanings, hefitating paufes, paflionate inter-' 
niptions, and guilty looks, require the utmofl (kill 
of the aSors while they alarm and terrify the fpec- - 
tator. 

From Colley Gibber's long experience, :and per- 
fcS knowledge of the ftage, wc miglit have ex- . 
peSed that he would have confidcred tJiis fcenc 
as a facred thing, and have given confequcnce to 
his Papal Tyranny by tranfcribing it whole and un- 
touched. But Colley's confidence in his abilities 
was extreme ; and he has not only mixed his cold 
crudities and profaic ofFals with the rich food of 
Shakfpeare, but has prefumed to alter the o&cono- 
jny of the fcene by fuperfluous incident ; for Joha 
de'fir?*^ Hubert to draw the curtair:, that he "may 
unfold his meaning to hrni in the d^rk; and Hub- 
bcrt exacts an exculpatory warrant from him to 
put Arthur to death, in this latter management - 
. he has borrowed from Sforza a writing, figncd by - 
him, to warrant the putting Marcelia to death. 

KING JOHN. 

■ ■ If the miduight'bell 

Did, with his iron tongue and brazen moutb, 

Sound 9M unto the drowfy race of night. 

Mr. Steevens, after having formerly efpoufcd 
the old reading of " Sound on unto," &c. very 
•andidly doubts the flrength of his argument, and 
with greater probability fuppofes that onf fingle 
notice of a bell is more appofite to the purpofc of 
the king. 

There is not, in all poetry, perhaps, a great- 
er in fiance of the aftonifhing and fublime tfftGt 
of found, produced by a fingk \NO\d^ \K^cv ici 

C 3 \>^X)SJfi^ 
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ARTHUR. 

i4l,''.t i«a pr»«*ii:cdv lot r:ght ; wr I 

«.s v2«: ^i Sai^ioau, tncugh jca wev tht diiJeni. 

V 'cn : "! * rehavcur ct' Arthur, John confined him 

:< I X G. 
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I c\^ "v*: 'ccc.!cc: a third act, in any tragedy of 
S^.aV >f .-.'c, -.0 r.ch in icer.es, where pity and ter- 
•.o; v'.:'t:c.*< :hc To;:! of man, and govern it by turns 
with cov:.-*: i::iiiience, a> this of king John. The 
r.icrvcw Kiwccn John and Hubert, where the 
kir.c; '.oiic:i> Hubtrt, more by looks and adion than 
bv woiJ^, to murder his nephew Arthur, is in the 
i-pmion of c\ cry man of tafte, fuperior to allpraife. 
A l.nc cJiiOr of MalTmgcr has indeed called upon 
tJu* ic.uitr of a fcenc between Sforza and Fran- 
cik«\ in the Duke of Milan, to compare it with 
this between J^^hn and Hubert, and boldly ap- 
l>cals to his judgment for the decifion. 

The fccne in MalVmgcr is well conceived and hie:h- 
uihed; bwi the lightning MeU V. \v.\ V^\U'»a« 

iicAcf m its flalh, nor more -j^^Xoiu^X^a^v.: nvv\\% 
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f[e&s, than the fublime and penetrating ftrokes 
If Shakfpeare. In Maflingcry eloquent language. 
M unbroken periods give cafy afTi (lance to the 
heaker, and calm and undifhirbcd pleafure to the 
lltrer: In Shakfpeare, the abrupt hints, half-fpo- 
llpp meanings, hefitating paufcs, paflionate inter* 
lliptio'ns^ and guilty loolis, require the utmofl (kill 
ftf the zStors while they alarm and terrify the fpec- 
mpr. 

i From Colley Gibber's long experience, and per- 
^ knowledge of the ftage, \vc miglit have cx- 
■giSed that he would have conddcxed tliis fcene 
|| a facred thing, and have given confcqucnce to 
ipp Papal T)Tanny by tranfcribing it whole and un- 
|}Uched. But Colley's confidence in his abilities 
flf» extreme ; and he has not only mixed liis cold 
tadities and profaic ofFals with the rich food of 
^kfpeare, but has prefumed to alter the o&cono- 
liy oi the fcene by fuperfluous incident ; for John 
fctirrs Hubert to draw the curtjiif:, that he 'may 
ICfoId his meaning to hmi in the dark; and Plub- 
lert cxa£ls an exculpatory warrant from him to 

Et Arthur to death. In this latter management 
has borrowed from Sforza a writing, figncd by - 
^ini^ to warrant the putting Marcclia to death. 

KING JOHN. 

■ I If the mldxiight'bell 

Dlif with his iron tongue and brazen moutb, 

Sound tm unto the drowfy race of night. 

Mr. Stecvens, after having formerly efpoufcd 
the old reading of " Sound en unto," ^c. very 
psndidly doubts the (Irength of his argument, and 
Mfith greater probability fuppofes that onf finglc 
locice of a bell is more appofite to the purpofe of 
:lieking. 

Thtre is not, in all poetry, perhaps, a great- 
er in ftance of the aftonifhing and fublime effea- 
jf founds produced by a (\tv«\e vjo\^^ >^csaxs. \tv 

C 3 \>^X)S.'^^ 
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never a£lcd, and a very honed man, was very de* 
'ficient in the profeiTion of aSing. He retired 
from the Hage foon after, and filled the place Of 
fupcrintcndant to a brewhoufe with becoming dig- 
nity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"IVince Arthur^s age afcertaincd:-^--TAe Roman youth 
did not become warriors fo early as the. knights in 
the J*iXf of chivalry, '^^Jrthur bejieges ^een Elea* 
ncr.'^Battie of MirabeL'^yohn endeavours to win 
his nephexu to his interejl, — Scene between Hubert 
and the king^ who tempts him to murder Jlrthur^ 
compared to one in MaJ/inger^s Duke of Milan.^^ 
Colley Cibber*s prefumption.^^^Aftonijbing power of 
fzund^ from Dante's Inferno. — Mrs, Cibber^s great 
'excellence in Lady Conjiance.-r-The merits of ^in, 
iijrrickf MoJfJp^ and Sheridan^ in the celebrated 
fcenc between Hubert and John.'^^Strange inatten* 
tion of an audience to a beautiful a^refs. 

THOLGH it cannot be doubted that Shakr- 
pcarc had pcrufed the chronicles of King 
]*>iui'5 rvigiu at It'iirt thofc of Ilollingfljead, yet, in 
diawing his portrait of Arthur, he has ciofely fol- 
lowcil the old play ; in which, he is rcprelcnted 
to he tt child of about ten or eleven years old •, this 
I ircundhmce, he knew, would make thofe fcenes, 
ill which Arthur and Lady Conftance are intro- 
duced, more pathetic and dillrcfsful. But the prince 
W.IS, at this time, in the (ixtcenth or feventeenth 
\car of hii ape, and had given, before his capti- 
viiy many lignal proofs ot valour. Though the 
Roman youth did not affumc the manly habit 
till the feventeenth year of their aa:e, the noble 
fnirit of chivalry infpired her fons with an earlier 
ardour for the field. It was not an ui:commoii 
/e^ht to U'hvld tt young knighi ai vht a^. of four- 
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teen, dad in complete armour, mounting his deed, 
and nifhing to the battle. Prince Henry, Ton of 
Henry IV. fought bravely at the battle of Shrew- 
(bury, wiien in the fifteenth year of his age ; and, 
though wounded, re&fed to retire from the field. 
The fame Prince Henry had been knighted by 
King Richard 11. three years before, for the proo» 
he gave of his prowefs in Ireland. 

Arthur had been knighted by Philip, and pre- 
fented by him with certain territories in the Poic- 
tevin^ with the view of detaching him for ever 
from the intereft of his uncle King John. 

One t>f the young prince's firfl cntcrprifei, after 
receiving this honour, was bcfieging his grandmo- 
ther Queen Eleanor in the town of Mirabel; the 
fiere was fo clofely preflied, that the Queen was 
obliged to retire into the cadle ; J«hn, hearing of 
his mother's danger, hadened with an army to 
her relief. An obilinate battle was fought between 
the royalifls and befieger^, in which the king was 
viSorious-: Arthur and a great number of hh fol- 
lowers were taken prifoncrs. John was fo elated 
at this unexpeded good fortune, that he wrote to 
his barons a particular and very exulting account of 
his fuccefs, in terms not unlike thofe we read 
of in a letter from a modern vi6lorious monarch 
to his miniflers of Itate, commanding thtm to privc 
God thanks ^nd rejoice ar his fuccefs. The king 
endeavoured, by all manner of foothing art*;, 10 
win over his nephew to his party, by fcttini/ tortli 
to him the mighty advantages of his c<''ir.j?!ia;KC ; 
but the young inexperienced prince n*.t oi.ly tn-a- 
ted his uncle's offers of fricndfhip v. iih difdain, 
but imprudently infiflcd upon his icftf/iing t(i him 
the crown of England, which he had !j^ufp<;«J. 
And the writer of the old play puts into tl t month 
• of Arthur, when he ib rcquUUd by iiii w.Cc »'> 
depend upon iijD, 

C 2 K V. \ VV Vi V. 
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ARTHUR. 

■Might hith previilcd^ not right; for I 

Am king of EngUnd, though jou wear the dtadem. 

Upon this behaviour of Arthur, John confined him 

in the cafile of Falaifc. 

KING. 

Sec thou Q\ake the bigt of hoarding abboCa. 

In that play there is a ridiculous fcen^, where 
Falconbridge, in the rifling of a convenr, calls 
upon a frier to open his chefis and produce his 
treafure: he obeys, and, in the unlocking of one 
of them, a mod beautiful nun unexpc-Qediy jumps 
out : (he promifes to open . another cheft, where 
abundance of real treafure was to be found ; but, 
upon the unlocking of. one, a lufty frier proves to 
be the promifed gold. This farcical fcene, which 
Shakfpeare has judicioufly avoided, muft have en- 
tertained the audience at a time when the Refor- 
mation was newly eflablifhed on the rums of Po* 
pery. 

I do not recolle£l a third a£l, in any tragedy of . 
Shakfpeare, fo rich in fcenes, where pity and ter- 
ror didrefs the foul of man, and govern it by turns 
with equal influence, as this of king John. The 
interview between John and Hubert, where the 
king folicits Hubert, more by looks and adion than 
by words, to murder his nephew Arthur, is in the 
opinion of every man of tafte, fuperior to all praife. 
A late editor of MaiTinger has indeed called upon 
the reader of a fcene between Sforza and Fran- 
cifco, in the Duke of Milan, to compare it with 
this between John and Hubert, and boldly ap- 
peals to his judgment for the decifion. 

The fcene in Maflinger is well conceived and high- 
ly finiflied; but the lightning itfelf is not brighter 
cr quicker in its flalh, nor tnoie 3i&oi\v'[!tiv[\i^.\xv Iti 
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cffefts, than the fublime and penetrating Arokes 
of Shakfpeare. In MaiBnger, eloquent language, 
and unbroken periods give eafy afliflance to the 
rpeaker, and cahn and undifhirbed pleafure to the 
hearer: In Shakfpeare, the abrupt hints, half-fpo- 
ken meanings, hefitating paufcs, paflionate inter-' 
niptions, and guilty looks, require the utmod (kill 
of the aSors while they alarm and terrify the fpec- - 
tator. 

From Colley Gibber's long experience, and pcr- 
feS knowledge of the (lage, we might have ex-, 
peded that he would have confidered this fcene 
as a facred thing, and have given confequence to 
his Papal Tyranny by tranfcribing it whole and un- 
touched. But Colley's confidence in his abilities 
was extreme; and he has not only mixed his cold 
crudities and profaic . offals with the rich food of 
Shakfpeare, but has prefumed to alter the oecono- 
fny of the fcene by fuperfluous incident ; for Toha 
defif^s Hubert to draw the currairr, that he'may 
unfold his meaning to hmi in the dark; and Hub- 
bert cxafts an exculpatory warrant from him to 
put Arthur to death. lit this latter management - 
he has borrowed from Sforza a writing, figncd by.- 
him^ to warrant the putting Marcelia to death. 

KING JOHN. 

■ ■ If the miduight-bell 

Did, with his iron tongue and brazen montb, 

Sound «Ht- unto the drowfy race of night. 

Mr. Steevens, after having formerly efpoufcd 
the old reading of " Sound on unto," &c. very 
•andidly doubts the ftrength oF his argument, and 
with greater probability fuppofes thaf one fmgle 
notice of a bell is more appofite to the purpofc of 
the king. 

Thtrc is not, in all poetry, perhaps, a great- 
er inftance of the aftonifhing and fublime cffeOr 
of found^ , produced by a ^t\e\^ ^o\^^ >>cvvcv \tw 

C 3, \>«2S-<1^ 
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Dante's Inferno. Thn awful fentence of the yudge^ 
in the lafi great day^ fays that author, will found for 
€ver in the ears of the damned"^. This he ezpreUes 
byRlMBOMBA in Sternum, 

The feveral adors of John, in this fcene, had their 
different and appropriated (hares ofmerit.Quin's voice 
and manner of a3ing were well adapted to thefitua- 
tion and bufincfs of it. His folemn and articulate 
"whifperings were like foft notes in mufic, which 
fummon our deeped attention ; but, whether the 
action did not correfpond with the words, or the 
look did not afTid the fpeech and a3ion, the effefl 
vras not perfeftly produced. If ever Garrick's 
c^ick intelligence of eye and varied a3ion failed 
him, it was here. Through the whole fcene, his 
art was too vifible and glaring; his inclination and 
fear were not equally fufpended ; the hefitations of 
a man big with murder and death were not happi* 
ly ax:d fublimely exprefled 

Of Moflbp, juftice requires me to fay, that he 
was nearer in feeling the throes of a guilty mind, 
and in conveying ihcm to his auditors, than either 
Quin orGarrick. In my memoirs of Mr. Garrick, 
I have endeavoured, though faintly, to do juftice 
to the (kill of Mr. Sheridan, who, in this fcene, 
bore away the palm from all competitors. 

LADT CONSTANCE.. 

No ! I dcfie ill comfort ! all rcdicfs ! 

The grief, anguifh, and defpair, of a mother, 
are no where fo naturally conceived and fo pathe* 
tically expreflfed, as in the Conflance of Shakfpeare. 
T'he Clytemneftra, Hecuba, and Andromache, of 
Euripides^ though judly admired charaders, have 
BOttbofe affeSing touches, thofe heart-rendine^ 
exclamations of maternal diflrefs, with which 

Conflance 

• Dengrt from me, ye cvrfcd, into e^crUdm^ £tt^ ^t^ire4 
(kr tlic Devil Mnd bi9 Mgcls. Matthctf u^. A^* 
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Conftance melts the aocficnce intotcari. The mo- 
dern imitations of the ancients arc ftiil more feeble. 
Nor can Creufii or Meropc approach :ac fub- 
Ikne pathos of- our inimitable poet. 

LADT COSSTA>'C£. 
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This noble apoftrcphc ro d^:.\ :i 'iz/t' % 
fine invocation of the c/iCrj.'- \ti :r.t .-rj...:**:: c*: 
iEfch}lus to the fame pc'^tr. 

To bid hit mi.'c.-.c-t eriT, 
Aod in obl:v!os'-. -i.-r. :", ''.t.r' - i t >;. 
Come, etr.:liz cc\\-.. :•-. ".".1: i' --v:.- 

And itt rcc tsi, la tr 7 :'--r. ;r.T •-, 
A refftf e free: :Le rVc^ i c-ai;! 

I have already taiea do:*x« of Mn. Ci.^oer'j 
uncommon excelled le \n Cor^ar/ce. It va.t is« 
deed her mcft ptritct chara^r. Wh«m ?>".r-j cff 
the Aage, in mii fcent, flie vntrtd 'Jrjt »c^ci, 

with fuch an emphatical fi.Ttz:n of agory, as v^ 
never be forgotten by thofe who heard h*r. 

This admirable zSir^fi^ dur.z^ the rtprtfertati- 
on of this tragedy at Ojveni-Oar'i^fs Theatre, 
about the year 1750, wai fuddir.:v taken j*i. 
The play was, however announced in the biiU. 
Mrs. Woffington, who was ever ready to fliew her 
refped to the public and her willirignefs to pro- 
mote the imereft of her employer, came forward 
to the front of the pit, ready drefled for the cha^ 
rader of Confhnc^ and oiFered with the permif- 
fion of the audience, to fupply Mrs. Cibber** 
place for that night. The fpedators, inftead of 
meeting her addrcfs with a^Y^cb^XAQW) ^^txc^K^L 

C 4 
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to be entirely loft in furprize. This unexpe^d 
reception fo cmbarrafled her, that fhe was prepar- 
ing to retire; when Ryan, who thought they only 
wanted a hint to roufe them from their infenfibi- 
lity, alkcd them bluntly if they would give Mrs. 
Woffington leave to zGt Lady Conftance ? The 
audience, as if at once awakened from a fit of le- 
thargy, by repeated plaudits ftrove to make amends 
for their inattention to the moft beautiful woman 
that ever adorned a theatre. 



CHAPTER V. 

jJffeSiin^ hitervhu of Hubert and Arthur, — Whofirfi 
introduced the pra^ice of burning out eyet in Eng- 
land.'^^ood effe^s of the Great Charter^^^Huma* 
nity df an executioner, — Marlow^ in the Jiory 
of John^ nearer to hiflory than Shakfpeare.^^ 
Hubert overcome by Arthur,-^ Alar low a competitor 
with Shckjpeare — Pajfage from Marlow.-^Pafp" 
otu of the audience during the fcene between Arthur 
and FIubert.'^King jfohn crowned four times,'^^ 
Method of doing homage, — The king^s apprehen-' 
fions.'-'^Scene of recrimination, — The feveral a^ots 
of John compared, -'^Shakfpcare the poet of paint" 
ers'^-^A^ors of Hubert"* s chara^er deJcribtd-^^Anec^ 
dote of §luin and Bridgwater,''-^Difcuffton e/" 
John'f guilt refpe^ing the death of Arthur, 

THE interview between Arthur and Hubert, 
in the fourth aft, involves a fubjeS fo terri- 
ble to the imagination, that it requires more than 
common (kill and delicacy, in the writer, to treat 
it in fuch a manner as neither to (hock the reader, 
nor fill the fpeftator with horror. The cuftom 
of putting out a perlbn^s eyes was unknown to 
ouf Sritiflij Saxon, and I believe^ our Danifli, an* 
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cefiors. The cruel praSicc of burning out the 
eye was introduced by William the Conqueror. 
That royal ruffian, (I cannot aflFord him a footer 
name,) we are aflured by hiftorians, punifhed the 
killing of a boar, a deer, or even a hare, in his 
own forefts, (which were fo widely extended that 
they contained almoft a twelfth part of the king- 
dom,) with the lofs of the oflFender's eyes. The 
immediate fucceffors of this tyrant did not abolifli 
this inhuman praSice. The great charter, extort- 
ed from John by his barons, contributed to make 
man. more placid and humane, as well as geccrctis 
and free. " 

Shakfpeare has generally not only adhered to the 
plot of the old play, but has borrowed feverai 
fentiments from it. We may fafely truft to the 
opinion of the accurate and indudrious Air. Ma- 
lone, who fuppofes Marlow to have been the 
author; for the verfification of the old play rcfem- 
bles his more than that of aiiy other writer. 
He has certainly more clofely follov/ed hiftory than 
Shakfpeare ; but I am convinced that he alfo had 
read the fame hiftorian; for the fpeech of the ex- 
ecutioner, who declares himfcif well pleafcd to be 
abfent from the murder of Prince Arthur,isjudicioufly 
borrowed from a paffage in Hollinglhead. John, hav- 
ing determined, for o&v'ious reafons, to put his ne- 
phew to death, tampered with certain peribns, 
whom he tempted by the hopes of reward, to ex- 
ecute his purpofc. Some treated his propofals with 
difdain and horror: others eiiJeavoured to acconi- 
plifh the deed. The cries and flruggles of the 
young prince brought Hubert to them ; who, hav- 
ing difmiffed the ruffians, was prevailed upon, by 
the tears of the unhappy Arthur, to promife that 
he would fave and- protcfl him. In order to ef- 
feft this, he gave out that he was dead ; and, 
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flill better to carry on the deceit, the burial fer- 
vice was performed for him. Thus far the hit 
torian. 

Notwith (landing that our author, in this 
fcene, unluckily falls into his old fond habit of quib- 
bling and playing upon words, yet the ftrone plead- 
ings of Anhur, in the natural language of youth- 
ful innocence in dillrefs, will touch the heart of 
every reader. To place Marlow as a competitor 
to Shakfpeare, would revolt the mind of any reader; 
yet, in this fcene, he is no contemptible anrago- 
nift: the former is more affefting : the latter more 
eloquent. Some lines in Arthur's fpecch to Hubert^ 
after reading the warrant for his death, ought not 
to be loft. 

ARTHUR. 

Hci^n weeps, the fftiats do fhed celt dial tears ^ 
They few thj/sil^ and cite ihce with rcmorfc : 
Tbey kaock tbjr coofciciMe, moving pity there, 
Williag to fcnco thee from the T%\gc of hell : 
Hell ( Hobeit I Truft me, all the plagues of heU 
Hang on the peiforma&ce of this damaed deed 
This Teal, the warrant of the bodyU blif^ 
lafarcth Satan chieftain of thy foul. 
Subfcribe not, Hubert ! Give not God's part tway ! 

1 fpeak not only for nay eyes privilege. 
The chief exterior that I would enjoy ; 
But for thy peril, far beyond oay pain. 

Thy fweet foul*« lofs, more than my eyes lack^ 
A caufe internal and eternal too : 
Advifc ther, >iubeit, for the cafe is bard 
To Jofc lalvation for a king's reward. 

Hubert not feeming to be moved, Arthur fub- 
mits, and bids him obey his orders ; but dill en- 
deavours to alFe£^ him with an imprecation. 

Ye rolling eye?,* whofc fup^-rficies yet 

2 do behold with cyee that nature lent, 
Scad forth the terror of your mover** frowo 

Ta 
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To wretk my "wrongs upon my marderert| 
ThiC rob me of yonr fair reflecting view. 
Let hell to them; as earth they wilh to me. 
Be dtrk and direful guerdon of their guilt ! 
D^Uy aot^ Hubert, my orifons are ended ; 
Begin, I pray thee, reave me of my fight : 
But to perform a tragedie iadeed, 
Conclude the period with a mortal (lab ! 

Colley Cibber has done Icfs injury to SHakfpearc, 
in this (bene, than in any other of the play. Nay, 
it mud be confefled, he has heightened the an- 
guilh of Hubert by a very fine and affeSing inci- 
dent. This man, after giving a folemn promifc 
to his royal mafter that he would put his nephew 
to death, inftantly prepares toaccomplifti the deed ; 
but, as he is going about it, he overhears the 
prince putting up his prayers to heaven for him. 
To hear the innocent vi^im praying for hi» flaugh- 
terer daggers his refolution, and throws him into 
an agony. 

Ha ! what is that I heai ! 
Diftra£li6n to my Icnfe ! He pr^ ys for me ! 
For Hubert ! who has made his chains (it eafy f 
And thanks high heaven he has (6 kind a keeper I 
What means this damp reluctance on my browf } 
Thcfe trembling nerves ? This ague in my blood > 

It had been well if Cibber had ftopt here r but he 
goes on to compare that which will bear no com- 
parifon, the flab of the aflaflTm with the wound- 
which the brave man gives and receives in the 
field of battle. But let me rtot rob him of any 
juft claim to merit. He puts a thought into the 
mouth of Arthur, which, though not unobvious, h 
exceedingly touching, from theTituation of the 
charafter. Hubert enjoins Arthur to give, under 
his hand, a formal acknowledgment that his dculh 
was voluntary and infli^ed by hh own hand. 
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ARTHUR. 
Mud I do more than die ! O mercy ! mercy i 

HUBERT. 
Supprefs thy voice, or thou trt days in dying. 

ARTHUR; 

I will, O fpare me, Hubert, bat a moment ! 
But while I call once more on heaven. Indeed 
ril not be loud, aUs f I meed tut there ! 
*ThtJefteJl [vf-pUcatimg fgb it heard in hetifcetu 

The paflions of the audience, during this terri- 
ble fcene, are fufpended between hope and fear, 
between apprehcnlion of the prince's death and ex- 

feSation of Hubert's rcmorfc. It is with plea Aire 
have obferved a thoufand mehing eyes refume 
their luftre, when Hubert quits the bloody pur- 
pofe and embraces the child. 

The coronation of John follows. 

Weak princes arc ever fufpicious of the loyalty 
of their fubjeSs; Tohr, who was confcious 
of his demerit, refoived to fence himfelf with 
the vows and promifes of his fubjefls, by their 
repeated oaths and ads of allegiance. In this, 
he manifefted more confidence in the integrity of 
his people than he ought. For he who flagrant- 
ly violates his own mod folemn adjuration when 
he is crowned, by which he binds himfelf to up- 
hold the laws in their full force, and to maintain 
the rights of his people, emancipates them from 
their obligations. John was crowned no lefs than 
four times; once from the paltry fpirit of revenge 
againft Hubert, archbifuop of Canterbury, whom 
he hoped to involve in confiderable expence, by the 
archbifhop's incurring the neceflary charges at- 
tending the ceremony. But the great motive for 
thcfe frequent coronations and other folemn aflem- 
blks was hid receiving homage from his vaflals, 

his 
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his barons, ecclcfiafiical and civil ; which was per- 
formed in the following nunner : feaced upon hit 
throne, in his royal robes, with his crown on hit 
head, and furrounded by his fpiritual and tempo- 
ral n«bles, the kine beheld his greateft prelates 
and mod powerful barons, uncovered and unarm- 
ed, upon their knees. In that humble pcfhirc, 
they put both their haods between his, and folemn- 
ly promifed " To be his liegemen of life and 
limb, and worldly worfhip; to bear faith and 
truth to him, to live and die with him, againft all 
manner of men." 

By this facred promife, given before all the 
world, our monarchs imagined they could fccure 
the fidelity and allegiance of thofe whom they de- 
termined to injure, perfecute, and opprefs. 

The condud of the plot, in the fourth ad, 
and efpecially that part of it which follows the 
difcourfe upon the new coronation, is very judici- 
ous. The king's fuppofed fecurity, arifing from 
this odentatious piece of pageantry, is fuddenly 
ihaken to the foundation by the news of Arthur's 
death, and the ftrong reproaches and confequent 
defcrtion of the barons thereupon. The land- 
ing of the French adds to the king^s perplexity, 
which is rot diminished by the hermit's prophecv, 
* That ere Afcenfion-day he would give up hi» 
crown.' In all the didra^ed hurry of a man alar- 
med and terrified, John difpatches Falconbridge 
after the lords to foothe them, if poilible, and 
bring them to his prefence. Hubert, now left 
alone with the king, endeavours to magnify his ap- 
prehenfions by prodigies in the heavens, by pro- 
phecies, and by urging the univerfal difcontent of 
the people, all owing to Arthur's death. This is 
artfully contrived to reconcile the king to Hubert's 
breaking his promife in faving the life of the young 
prince. The upbraidings of John,— who endea.- 
yours to apply baUn to his o^xv vjqwcv^^^ c^otw- 
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fcience by recrimination on the enormous ^utlt of 
his inftrumenty whom he defcribes as an ugly mon- 
ftcr, formed by nature for afts of villany — ^Hu- 
bert's feizing the proper moment when the king's 
paflion is at an ebb, and reftoring his peace by a 
tingle word, with an artful, though falfe, vindi* 
cation of his own innocence— Thefe are fuch paint- 
ings of the pafTions, and their operations, on rh« 
human mind, as no other writer, ancient or mo* 
dern, I fuppofe, was acquainted with. 

To enter into a long criticifm upon the feveral 
merits of the a6lors who have reprefented the lafl 
maflerly fcene between the king and Hubert would * 
be tedious and unprofitable. It is not indeed load- 
ed with difficulty, like the former, between the 
fame perfons in the third ad. There the paffi- 
ons were over-awed, and durft not (hew themfelves 
in full day, but fought for a cover in nods and* 
ihrugs, fearful looks, disjoiirted phrafes, and broken 
fenlences : here they burft out with the vehemence 
of a torrent, and Nature is permitted to fpeak 
her own language with aftonifhing rapidity. 
Thofe adors who were happy in the beA-toned 
voices, if they had any fkill, were fure to excel. 
Delane and Moflbp wanted neither fire nor force 
to exprefs anger, rage, and refentment, with truth 
and vigour. Sheridan and Quin, endowed with lefs 
power, were obliged to fupply that requifite by 
art. Here Garrick reigned triumphant : he was 
greatly fuperior to them all. His a6lion was more 
animated ; and his quick tranfitions from one 
pafTion to another gave an excellent portrait 
of the turbulent and diilraSed mind of John. 
When Hubert ihewed his warrant for the death of 
Arthur, faying to him, at the fame time. 

Here is your hand ind fcil for whtt I did, 

Garrick fnatched the warrant {votcv Vas Yv«ltvA\ 
and^ ff raffing it hard, in an agon^ oi d^^w^ w4 
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horror, he threw hb eyes to heaven, as if MC^ 
convicted of murder, and (landing before the great 
Jtidge ot*the quick and dead to anfwerfor the infringe- 
ment of thedivine command ! Mr. Rumney, weare 
toldbyDr.Potter,cailsiErchylus the poet of the paint- 
ers: Shakfpeare has furely as jult a title tothatappel* 
lation as any poet, ancient or modern. The tra- 
gedy of King John would fupply the fined mate- 
rials for difplaying the (kill of our moft eminent 
painters.The two fcenes in the third and fourth adj^ 
between John and Hubert, merit the noble pencil 
of a Sir Joihua Reynolds or a Weft. My friend, 
Mr. Penny, has given the public fome valuable 
paintings from Shakfpeare, and particularly an 
exad pidure of the fmith and the tailor, as de^ 
fcribed by Hubert. 

I ftw a fmith flaod with his hammer thu% 
With eager hafte fwailowing » tailor*t oews, 6cc. 

Hubert is, by the poet, made a principal agent in 
the play, and requires no fmall art in the ading. 
The feveral players whom I have feen in Hubert, 
Bridgwater, Berry, and Benfley, very (kilfully 
difplayed the various pafTions incidental to the part. 
Qwin was fo pleafed with Bridgwater, (who follow- 
ed at the fame time the different trades of coal- 
feller and player,) that, upon going into the Green- 
room, after the fcene in the fourth aft, he took^ 
him by the hand and thanked him, telling him ' 
he was glad that he had drawn his attention from 
his coal-wharf to the ftage ; ** for fometimes, you 
know. Bridge, that, in the midft of a fcene, you 
are thinking of meafuring out a bu(hel of coals to 
fome old crone, who you are fearful will never 
pay you for them." 

Arthur's death, by a fall from the w*\k t^^ 
Northampton-caftle, follows iVve \rc\^o\X^.Tv\. ^c^xv^ 
of Hubert and Arthur. As the de^iXYv ol x>kv& ^fs>a:«^^ 
prince is made of great confec^u^ii'^^^xvvVit. x\^^^^^ 
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• 

k will not be an idle budnefs to enter into a (hort 
and impartial difcufldon of that (hare of ^uilt which 
may be jiiftly imputed to King John, for fo atro- 
cious an adion as the murder of his nephew. 

From the concurring teAimony of hiflorians who 
had the beft opportunity to know the truth, it is 
paft doubt that Arthur was either killed by an ex- 
preft order of his uncle, or (lain by the king's own 
hand. Hume, an hiftorian not likely to take things 
upon trufl, and always a ready vindicator of roy- 
alty, charges the king himfelf with the perpe* 
tration of the bloody deed ; with Habbing him, 
and then faftenin^ a ftonc to his body, and throw- 
ing it into the river Seine. The report of his 
dying by a fall from the walls of his prifon was, 
in all probability, fpread by John and his agents; 
and Shakfpeare has laid hold of it as an hillorical. 
incident beft fuited to his purpofe. 

AH writers on thib period report, that eve- 
ry body was ftruck with horror at the inhuman 
dcci\ ; and that, from that moment, the king was 
detcfted, and his authority over his people and 
barons rendered very precarious. The world has 
ever loudly exclaimed againft the wretched John, 
as the moft execrable of men, for this murder. 
To be well aflured that he merited the odium which 
fell upon him in confequcnce of the a6tion, wc 
ought to inquire into that predicament in which 
the king and his nephew flood in relation to each 
other. 

Although the feudal fyftem had admitted the right 
of inheritance by lineal defcent in the greateft part 
of Rurope, it was not fo eftabliflied in England. 
From the conqueft of John, a period of one hun- 
dred and forty years, there had been no lefs than 
three fucceflions to the crowij, without any regard 
to the right of reprefentation. John's title, as 
there was no law a^ainft him, was as good as Ar- 
thur's^ and the will of King Richard in his favour 
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tendered it flronger. Befidcs, the people of Eng- 
land, having acknowledged John for their fovereign, 
put an end to all farther doubts with rerpe6l co his 
validity of claim. Lady Conflance and her Ton 
were fo well fatisfied with John's right to tl.c 
throne of England, that they both refidcd for fome 
time in his court. '^I'he policy of Philip, kine of 
France, who contrived to alarm the prince ard his 
mother for their fafety, caufed them to leave Eng- 
land with terror, and to throw themfelves under his 
prote£lion ; and this, I believe, was the ruin of 
Arthur; for Philip had no other intention than to 
ufe him as an indrument in his hnnds td 
difhirb John. The young prince was now become 
the profefled rival of his uncle, a competitor for 
the crown of England, as well as a claimant of 
all the dominions which our kings at that time en- 
joyed in France. 

Arthur, when taken prifoncr at the battle of 
Mirabel, was fo far from liftening to the rcafon- 
able advice of his uncle, who inticafed him to for- 
fake the king of France, and depend upon him, 

Eromidng, at the fame time, to protc6k him in 
is due rights to the utmoft of his power, that he 
very imprudently and haughtily put the king to de- 
fiance; nay, it is recorded that he was fo far tran- 
fported by paflion as to tell his uncle, ** That, to 
the laft moment of his life, he would never ceafe 
feeking occafion to be revenged of him*." Not- 
withflanding all this provocation of Arthur, no 
man will be fo daring or wicked as to juftify his 
murder ; but fure the cafe will admit of confidera- 
ble mitigation. 

Queen Ifabel, who caufed her huflband, Edward 
II. to endure a mod painful and fhocking death, 
may be juftly charged with much greater aggra- 
vation of guilt. So may Henry IV. who depofed, 
and flarved to death, his lawful fovereign, Richard 

• K^pia, Life of JoVm, 
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II. So may Richard III. who made away with 
his nf p-iewsy King Edward V. and Richard, duke 
of York, his brother: yet the clamour againft 
thcfe delinquents has not been '(q outrageous as 
that againfl King John. After all, we may with 
great probabihty, in thi» cafe, make the fame ob- 
fervation as Livy did upon the murder of Cicero 
by Mark Antony : . ** That Cicero met with the 
fame fate from Antony, which he would have in- 
flicted upon him if he had fallen into his power^. 
Arthur's vehement exprelTion of anger and refcnt* 
ment, when a prifoner to John, leaves no room 
to doubt that he would have gratified his revenge 
to the height, if his uncle had fallen into hit 
hands. 

A Dramatic Mifcellany will, I hope, permit 
fuch an inveftigation of fad as relates to a princi- 
pal chara3er. This, indeed, is one main point I 
have in view ; and it feemed to me more necefla- 
ry, as I believe John's infamous condud through 
his whole reign has hitherto been the caufe why 
thequedion of Arthur's death has not been more 
nearly and impartially fcrutinized. 



f Frtgmentum Llvii, torn. nit. ad fiiu 
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CHAPTER. VI. 

The nobles revolt to Louh^ Dauphin of France^"^ 
Falconbridge viewinfr the dead body of Arthur,--^ 
Variety of a^ion exa^edby Shakfpeare.-^^Beautifiil 
image in a fpeech of Falconbridge, •^^Remorfe fx- 
plained.-^^Meaning of true defence^ and bo not 
prove me fo, '■Warrick y in lo^k and a^ion^ inferior 
to Tom Walker, — Different defer iptions of the Devil, 
^^Hubert^s chara^er not fo odioiu as reprefcntcd in 
the play ,''^NQble imagery in a fpeech of Falcon^' 
bridge, — Meaning o/'unowed intereft.— 7*^^ ravtrCs 
bone, -^Meaning of the word England. 

THE remainder of the fourth aft is employed 
by the poet to quicken the revolt of the peer$ 
and their junftion with Louia the dauphin, who 
claims the kingdom in right of his wife on the fai- 
lure of Arthur. The fight of Arthur's dead body 
confirms the barons in their refolution of joining 
their forces to the dauphin. Falconbridge, with 
his ufual intrepidity, pleads the caufe of the king ; 
but is ftruck with aftonifhment when the dead body 
is expofed to his view. His attitude of filent grief 
and furprife is well implied by Saliibury's quef- 
tions. 

SALISBURY. 

Sir Richard, what chink yoi ? Hart yoa beheld. 
Or have you read or heard ? Or could you think > 
Or do you almoft think, although you fee , 
' That you do lee } Could thought without tlnis objeft 
Form fuch another ? 

By thefe feveral interrogatories, which Falcon- 
bridge is in no hafte to aniwer, the reader will fee 
what variety of aftion Shakfpeare exaSs from the 
aftors ©f his principal char^Qcrs, and what op- 
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portunitict he gives to the maflers of their profer- 
fion to difplay their abilities. After a long paufe, 
the noble paiTion of Falconbridge breaks forth, and 
he calls the deed by its proper name. 

FALCONBRIDGl. 

It Is a damned aod a bloody work. 

SALISBURY. 

Thif 1% the bluodiefl fhamc, 
The wilJeft favagery, the vilcrt iTrohc, 
That ever wall-eyeM wrath or (Idling rage 
Prcfected to the tears of fofl remorfc. 

This image is exceedingly beautiful : but the 
word remorfe does not, in this place, mean fincere 
penitence for pad crimes or rafh a^litions, but is a 
term, not unufual with our author, to fignify deep 
forrow or violent affiiclion, independently of re- 
morfe arifing from g'^irt. Hubert is charged with 
the murder of the Prince; Salisbury dtaws his 
fword upon him ; and Hubert, (landing upon the 
defenfive, makes ufe of an exprefiion, the mean- 
ing of which I underftand differently from Shakf'- 
peare's beft commentator. Dr. Johnfon. 

HUBERT. 

I Rrould not have you, lord, forget yourfclf, 
N«r tempt the danger of my trie defence. 

Dr. Johnfon interprets true defence honeft defence, 
or defence in a good caufe ; and certainly the words 
will well admit of that fenfe : but I am of opinion 
that, in guarding himfclf againft this attempt upon 
his life, Hubert rather intended to bring the earl to 
a fenfe of his danger, in attacking one who was 
well (killed in fightiner, a brave man and a foldier, 
able to defend himfelf by art and ftrength as well. 
as courage. However, I am not wedded to my 
ppinion, 

s A L I s B u R Y» 
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S A L I S B.U R Y. 

Tho« art t murderer. 

H U B E R T. 
Do Bot prove me ft. 

" Do not make me a murderer, fays Dr. John- 
fon, by compelling me to kill you." I rather 
believe, ** Do not prove me fo," is as much as to 
fay. Do not bring me to a trial, or to the proof 
of it i for the confequence vrill be, that yourfelf 
will be found a (landerer and a liar. I believe the 
phrafe or expreflion of " Do not prove me fo" is 
to be found, in this fenfe, in authors of Shakf- 
peare's age. 

To prevent a farther fray, Falconbridge inter- 
pofes between Saliftury and Hubert; and, in this 
fcenc, Mr. Garrick, notwithftanding his great 
power of a&ion, (from the deficiency of perfon, 
amongft men who weie of a larger fize than him- 
felf,) rendered the following animated fpeech of 
Palconbridge unimportant and inefficient. 

SALISBURY, 
Stand by, or I Oitll gtll you, Falconbridge. 

FALCONBRIDGE, 

Yon had better gall the Devil, Salisbury. 
If tkea but frewo on me, or (lir thy foot. 
Or teach thy hafly fpleen to do me (itame, 
V\[ arike thee dead. 

When Walker uttered thefe words, he drew his 
fword, threw himfelf into a noble attitude, llernly 
knit his black brows, and gave a loud fiamp with 
his foot ; infomuch that, pleafed with the player's 
commanding look and vehement a&ion, the au- 
dience confirmed the energy of his conceptions by 
their approbation of applaufe. Falconbridge, not- 
withftanding his defence of Hubert, tells him, as 
foon as the lords are departed, that he fufpe£b him 
very grievoufly^ and farther; 
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FALCONBRIDGE. 

There is net fo ugly a fiend of bel*. 

At thoB (htit be, if thou didd kill this child. 

Mr. Steevens has a curious note on this paflagCi 
from a book printed in the reign of Henry Vlli. 
where we are told that the deformity of the coa- 
demnedy in the other world, is proportioned to the 
degrees of guilt in this. But it is from the conceii- 
tion of the fpeaker that the charader of a Devirs 
uglinefs is formed here. With fome, one of the 
largeft fiz^, with branching horns, big (aucer eyes, 
and a length of tail is the mod deformed and odi- 
ous. But the brave man defines his Devil by giv- 
ing him a quantity of fpite and malice, of which 
he fuppofes him to have a larger ihare than his 
brother fiends. So one of Shakfpeare^s charaders, 
rpeaking of bis hatred to his enemy, fays, 

rn fight with him with all the mtllce 
Of ta under- fiend. 

Hubert's exculpation of himfelf renders his cha- 
rafter odious. Not content with denying the com- 
miifion of the murder, which he might have ho- 
neflly done, he fays, in exprefs terms, 

Ifly in x€tf confent, or fin of thought. 
Be guilty of the (lealiog that fwect breath. 
Let hell want paint enough to torture me. 

This is a repetition of his impudent affirmation f 
the king : 

Within thit hofom never entered yet 

The dreadfvJ motion (if a murderoui thought. 

Shakfpeare has drawn this man, in oppoiition to 

all record, in a worfc light than he needed to have 

done. Collcy Gibber, on the other hand, caufcs 

^'"'<:onbridge to flab Hubert, on the accufation of 

Kcrs and the fight of the dead body of Ar- 

without farther inquiry into hi* %\iAt \ atvd 
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Kuberti dyings owns the juflice of his punifh- 
ment; for, though he did not commit the murder, 
be declares that he once intended it. 

The fpeech of the Baflard, which conchides the 
aft, is full of that noble imagery peculiar to Shak- 
fpeare, and was uttered by Garrick with great 

force. 

I cannot think that Mr. Steveens ha$ hit thefenfe 
of unowed intereft, in the lines that follow : 



•And EagUad now is left 



T» tig aad fcramblc, and to pait by the teeth 
The Mf«fV iatereft of proad fwelHng ftatc. 

Unowed inttrtd, fays this commentator, is that 
which has no claimcr to own it. But claimers 
there were, and enough. 

By England I underfland John, who is often Co 
temied by himfelf, and the king of France, in the 
fecond z6k. In this very fpeech, Arthur, as right- 
ful heir to the crown, is likewife called England, 

How eafy doft tkou Uke all England up ! 

§ 

The king is now forced to fight and ftruggle for 
that dominion which he formerly enjoyed, but 
which he does not now, in Shakfpeare*s phrafe, 
9we or pofTefs. 

In the fame fcnfe the word is ufed by lago in 
Othello. 



-Not poppy fior mandragora, 



Nor all the drowfy fyrup^ of the Eall, 
Shall medicine thee to that fweet flecp 
Wiiich thou ow'dft ycfterday. 

OTBiLLOy Aa III. 

I ■ ■ ■ V aft confufioa wait*, 
As doth A ravea on a fick-faliea beafl, 
The imfBineat decay of wrefted pomp. 

Ravens and other birds of prey are not only fa 
to hover about the carcafcs of dying animals. 
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order to feaft upon them, but to .attend the diT* 
fedion of deer for a certain morfe), which hunten 
ufed formerly to call the ravtfCs hone. 

The following paflfage is tranfcribed from Tur- 
berville's Book of hunting, page 135. 

V here is a little grijlle *si*hich is upon the Jpoon aj 
the hrijkct^ %vhich we call the raven* s hone^ iecmji 
it is cii/l up to the crows and ravens which gttend 
hunters ; and I have Jesn^ in fame Ponces ^ a raven J§ 
accujfomed to it, that (be would never foil to croak and 
cry for it all the while you were breaking up the 
deer, and would nst depart till Jte had it. 

Wrefted pomp Dr. Johnfon explains by greatnefs 
obtained by violence. In a more corre6l writer, 
it would be fo underAood, but in Shakfpeare's 
broad and unconfined language, I believe, it is 
different. The imminent decay of wrefted royalty, 
is the fpeedy deftruftion of a king whofe power is 
wrefted from him bv violence. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Jbln*/ refignation •flis crown to the pope. ^^^T he con^ 
Jkauencei §f an interdi^.'^InterdJ^ dejcribej.'^ 
Tme Jiflreji of King John.^^He is obliged to refign 
his crown a Jecond time -^^His infenfibility of Hf^* # 
grattj'^He refufes to grant a charter of liberty,'^ 
The popi efpomes JohnU caufe ugainft Louis of 
France^ who calls the rejignation of his crown volun^ 
iary.'^^Peter of Pomfret^s prophecy accompli/bed,^^ 
He and his fon executed,"^ he humour of^Falcon^ 
bridge expires with the dif grace ofjohn.^^^alif 
hsrfs mble reh^ance.'^^K.ing Philip and his Jon 
Louie oUiged to undergo penance, '^Reafon why 
Shakfpeare avoided the fubje^ ^f ^^^ Great Char^ 
i€r,*^^arricli^s dying fcene of jo1m,*'^hakfpeare^ 
emd Beaumont and Fletcher y compared, •^^Remarka^ 
ble quotation from The Troublefome Reign of King 
yohn,^-^His character compared,^^Why more odious 
than any other Englijb monarch. — Conje^ure con^ 
eerning the original a£iors of King fohny'-^parti-- 
atlarly Hubert^^^Mr, Smithes Falconbridge, 

THE fifth zGt of this play opens with the 
mod difgraceful event which could pofTibly 
betall a crowned head and a great kingdom. A 
powerful monarch refigning his crown and kingdom 
mto the hands of an imperious pricfl, and becom- 
ing his vaflal by holding his dominions from him, 
and paying him an annual tax, was a new and af- 
tonifliine fight to John's own fubjefts, and to all 
the world. Shakfpeare has connedled this part of 
John's hiftory with the death of Arthur, concern- 
ing whom the king interrogates Falconbridg^ after 
the refignation ; but, in faS, ten years had elapfed 
fince the murder of Arthur. A ferles of wicked 
and tyrannical actions had alienated the barons of 
Vol. L D x^'^ 
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the realm and bulk of the people from John : hu 
qiurrel with the pope had involved his fubjeds in 
all the miPeries of an intcrdiS, a papal ordinance 
which deprived the pried of his fundion^, and the 
community of religious woiihtp : . the churchet 
were ihut up: neither baptifm, marriage^ nor bu- 
rial, permitted, except in particular cafes and under 

•certain reftriftions. I give rhe-reader the defcrip- 
fion of it in the lines of Cibber, in his Papal Ty- 

-/ajiny, which agrees pretty-:, exaSly with Hume's 
tranfcript of that ^anathema, and to the eternal 
fhame of the man,^ called^by himfelf the Servant 
of the Servants 'oPGod, who> in a mean ftrug- 
gle with the king for the nomination to a biflibp- 
ric, deprived a ^ whole kingdom of temporal and 
eternal happiricfs, as far as it was in hh power. 
Gibber's lines are not dignified with poetic numbers, 
fcut I hey fuflSciently exprefs the pope's maledidion. 

^ jO oever was i date fo terrible ! 
Now til the rites of holy fundtion ceafe ! 
Infants vnrprinkled want their chriftian names ! 
Lovers, in vain betrothed, refvroe defpair, 
Hor find a pried to fas£ti(y their vows ! 
Jn vain the dying ^nner .groans for pardon t 
Even penitence, deprived of abfolution. 
In all the agonies of fear, expires ! 
Nor after death has at. his grave a prayer. 
Or for his parted foul a requiem fung. 

John was now reduced to the laft exlremity, 
hated and deferted by his fubjefts, threatened with 
^an invafion from France, his kingdoni groaning 
-under an interdiO:, himfelf excommunicated, and 
his fubjeOs forbidderi, under, a curfe, tp pay him 
obedience. In this miferable flate his only refuge 
was fubniiffion to the pope's tnercy ; and this could 
only be obtained by giving up to him his crown and 
dignity. Shakfpeare feems to have (hrunk from the 
detefted fubjeS; he knew the juft reprefentation of 
iiich an event would be (hocking to an Engliih 

.audience^ 
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^u(]iefic€> and therefore pafles itover with as much 
celerity as -poflible. 

John faysy after delivering -his crown inio the 
legate's bands. 

Thus have I yielded «p into jtrar iitod 
The circle of mj glory^ 

P A N D U L P H. 



-Tike AgATo, 



From this my htnd, m holding of the pope^ 
Yoor fovercign gremtnefs and authority. 

This ihameful aft, which rendered I'he king as con- 
temptible^ in the eyes of the people as he had be- 
fore made himfelf -hatc&il to them, was perform • 
cdwah great ceremony, iirft at Dover, before an 
innumerable multitude of nobles, •bifhops, officers 
of. ftate, and all forts- of people. The contempt- 
uous' behaviour of tiK legate fhocled ■ all' who were 
prefent, though no man had the boldnefs to rc- 
fent hisinfolence, or check his pride, except the 
acchbifhop- of Dublin, who alone ventured to in- 
cur the difpleafure of the Holy See, by giving ' 
vent to his hone ft indignation. J3ii% as If the king 
and kingdom had not been fufficieiiny humbled by 
his moft abjeft a6t of John, Ccme time afrcr he 
was conftrained to make anoth'^r refignation cf lili 
crown and kingdom lo the p- pe, at Wcrtmiiifter, 
before all- the peers of the kingdom, eceleffaftjcal 
aiidcivil. Here he figned anotlier charter; which, 
to render it more authentic, was fealcd vvjtli gold, 
the firft having been fealcd with wnx only. 1 his 
the king delivered into the hands of the kgatCj^ 
for the life of 'his .mafter the pope. 

K I N <5 JOHN. 
Cor people quarrel with obcdicoce. 

King John, like all other arbitrary princes, ca/fs 
the people's fetking rcdrefs, from oY\^reC\\o!LV ?cw\ 
injiiftice, treafon. Had ht condescended vo \\j\^^ 
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to tkc Voice of equity and rcafbn, he need not 
have been reduced to the neceflity of yielding his 
crown to the pope. But this prince, who never 
knew the art of gaining the affedions of his fub- 
jeds, when delired by the barons to ^rant 
them a charter of equal laws, (fuch as the people 
might juftiy claim, and he beftow without dimi- 
ni(hing his prerogative,) with a fcornful fmile, de* 
manded why the barons did not alfi3 a(k for his dq- 
minions? what they defired, hefsid, is foolifh and 
. idle. Then, with an oath, he declared he would 
never grant them fuch, privileges as woutd make him 
a flai^e. The meaning of which was, that he in- 
'{iftcd upon- their being oound to obey him in every 
thing, and himfelf to be free from aH manner of 
rcflraint. This condu^ of John reduced the ba« 
rons to the neceiTity of calling in Louis the dau- 
phin to their afliftance ; as, m later times, the 
principal men of the kingdom invited the Prince 
of Orange to redrefs the errors of King James's 
government, and to efiablifli their liberties on a 
-fure foundation. 

PAKDULPH. 

Bttty iince yoti are a geQtIe coav«rti(e— 

It is obfervable that, from the time of John*s 
fubmiflion to Rome, the language of that court, 
refpeftmg him, was greatly altered. He who had 
been painted, by the pope and his adherents, as an 
impious monfter, ftained with the worft of all 
vices, and more efpecially with herefy and difc4>e- 
dience to the holy fee, was, now extolled to the 
&ies as the beft of men, and the moft religious 
^^.^^d ^ous of all princes. 

The word convertite is fo eafily derived from 
tQm>ert, that Mr. Steevens needed not to have 
Bitbesjtiaued it from Maite^. \x >9^ tit» >\v.c<)T(\- 
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mon word with Shakfpeare himrelf: he piKs it in* 
to the mouth of Jaques^ ia As you like it, who 
wi^es to converfe with a tyrant turned a pcni* 
tent and a hermit ; for, fays he. 



Oat «f tkcAe eamMrtiia 



There is roacb' mttter to b«. heard tod letni*dk 
KING JOHN. 

Is this AfbenfioD-diy ? Did not the prophet • 

S«]r» thtt, before Afceftfton -day at ooon, 

My crowft I OKmld give off ? Even fo I have. 

I did fvppofe it HtumlA be os eonftraint : 

But, UeaireB be tlia«k*d ! it was'bol; toluntaryr^ 

How not by conftraiat ? Did he -not reduce him- 
felf to the abfolute neeeffity of yielding up his 
crown ? Was. there any aQion lefs voluntary than 
this ? But Shakfpeare, in drawing the piSure of 
this prince, could not>make him more brutal and 
abfurd thaa he really was. It appears from hillo- 
17, that, though all Engli(hmen long felt the 
Iname anddifgrace of their king's meannefs of 
foul, he bimfeif was the firft to forget it ; and, 
though treated by the pope's legate like a beaten 
fl ive, he ieemed to triumph, becaufe his crown 
VV45 rclionerl to him on any terms. But the ty- 
rant's ridiculous joy was blended with an ad of 
extreme cruelty: tor, though Peter of Pomfret's 
prophecy was literally fulfilled in John's own 
opinion, yet this man of blood commanded that 
he, and his fon, who was no-ways concerned in 
the promulgation of his father's predidion, ihould 
both be taken out of prifbn, where they had been 
Ibrtg confined, and hanged, without any trial or 
fertner proof; which unmerciful ientence was im* 
mediately executed. 

Such heavy difgrace and darktcttXajiOcv^'^'Vcwsii, 
erer the gloomy tranfaGtiom o£ \oYiTi% xJcc^x^^'^" 

D 3 '^^^^^ 
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ipcarc cannot^ even with the unremitting fpirit of 
a Falconbridge, enliven the difmal' fcenc. 
His fpeech to John, beginning with 

W herefore do you dro'^p ? Why look you f«d ? 
Be great in ad% as you hive been in thought, &c. 

is full of that noble ardor with which the genius 
of Shakfpeare infpires this favourite charafter. 
But it is obfervabl*;,. althour;li Falconbridece retains 
his gallantry to the lafl, that, after the murder of 
Arthur and the refignation of John, he drops his 
vein of humour: John himfclf, after his abje6t 
fubmifTion to the pop:,, becomes lifelefs and 'def- 
pondin^. 

In fome of Shakfpcarc's hiflorical plays, the la ft 
aft is not fupported with the fame vigour as thofe 
which precede. King John is conftantly fupplied 
with dramatic uitl, which blazes brightly to the 
end. The fccnes between Louis and Salifbury, and 
Pandulph and Louis, are made important by in- 
terefling buftnefs. The charadcr of an Englilh 
nobleman, reduced by t!ie outrage of tyranny to 
draW his fword againft his fovercign, difpiays a 
warm piSureof patribtifm, of gallantry, and ten- 
dcrncfs. Louis, in contemning the threats of the 
cardinal, appears a man of courage and a politw 
dan. 

DAUPHIN. 

AAd corns yon now to tell me John hath mtde 
His p^ace with Rome ? What I» that peace to me ? 

After John's fubmiffion to the pope, hiftori* 
ans teir-us that the legate threatened King Philipf 
and his fon Louis with excommunication if they did 
not refign their pretenfibns to, and imraediateljr 
withdraw their forces from, England ; for tiiat 
iwgdomj he /aid, was now become a. &£ of the 
AoJy fee. Notwithftandin^ the tpvul^A o^^o^vvvoxv 



ol 
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of Louis and his father King Phih'p, they were, 
obh'eed ta fubmit to the pope ; who, not fatisfied 
with this compliance^ exafted a difgraceful p^.n* 
ance from them ; and even with this laft mortify- 
ing injunftion of papal authority they were oblig- 
ed to comply. Superflition had, in ihofe days, a 
flrong hold on the minds of the people. Greal 
was the awe of the priefthood. Altars, relics, and 
miracles, fuppofed to be wrought at the (hrine of 
St. Thomas-a-Becket, and other fuch faints, were 
held in the greateft' veneiation. They made aa 
equal impreflion on alF ranks of people, and had 
more effcft on their pailToijs than law, rcafoi, and 
humanity. It was, perhaps, well for mankind that 
fuch was the power of biejorry and fupej fl'tion. Let 
us fuppore,4brthe fake of argument, that our hard- 
hearted kings and their favage barons had been 
tfpriti forts J or modern free-thinkers I wliat would 
have been the lot of the common people, who at 
that time, in all parts of Euiope, were little bet- - 
ter than flaves ) 

The fudden entrance of Falconbridge is abrupt, - 
and, witht vo or three lively ftri6lures upon French 
courage, has rather too muclr noife and parade \_ . 
but his reproach ta the EngUfti revolters is keea . 
and farcaftical. 

B A 3 T A R D. 

Tbeir thimblet iataarmcJ gtuntlcts change; 
Their seclds to.laaoc«' . i 

Th« word neeJd:i%K\\ ufed by the common 
people 10 Shropflure. .. 

In the fpeec^of Saliibury, in this ad, and I think 
no where elfeithrcfugh the play, does the author 
hinfat tho- true caufe of the great quarrel betwcen> 
John and ' his barons. 

Soch is the infefti^n oC (Vit um^, 
Thit^ Tor the he«kh mnd ph^lic oi Q^t t\Ax^ . 

I>4 
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We cannct deal but with the very hand 
Of ftern idjaftice and confafed wrong. 

The murder of Arthur was not thp caufe of ihis 
conteft; for the death of that young prince could 
not be a reafonable pretence to difTolve the bonck 
of allegiance between king and fubjed. The fceoe 
I am fpeaking of, in order of time, was after the 
king had iigned the Great Charter with his barons^ 
and fworn to maintain all its articles and covenants : 
his relblution to break through his moA foFemn en- 
gagements, manifefted by his invading the eftates 
of his nobles, drove them into the arms of France* 

Mr. Pennant, in his tour through Scotland, re- 
cords an anecdote which will give my readers a juff 
idea of the eAimation in which John was held b]^ 
his fubjeds. ^* When the king was in his Jpn>-» 
gtcfs northwafdis, to lay Vafie the lands €t the 
tiobiiity who had been the moft adive to com|^ 
him to fign the Great Charter of Liberty, the io« 
habitants of Morpeth,, as foon as he approached 
tlie place, (fo odious had he rendered himielfj) la?* 
^ ther than give entertainment to hinv and his forces^ 
fct fire to their hou<eSj^ and confumed the town to- 
Jtfhes.'* Pennant's Tour to Scotland. 

It may be aflced, perhaps, for what reaibii 
Shakfpeare did not embrace an occafion fo iairly 
given in the choice of the fubjed, to bring the 
great queflion of liberty upon the ftage, by in* 
troducing the grand difpute between the kiilgand 
the kingdom. The fubje£t is glorious, tfnd the 
pen of Shakfpeare would have adorned k. But the 
poet jproJuced his King John in the days^f preroga- 
tive, in an sera too, when prerogative was popomr. 
it was at that remarkable period when the power of 
the crown was at its height, and at the fame time 
the prince was beloved, nay adored^ by the peo^ 
j^/e: a people made happy by 5i V\fc wvd jl^^d^ 
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admiaiArttioii of goTcrnment, under a renowned 
and oniverftilly-acfiiiircd queen. 

In a kitrieexcurfion, John and Hnbert prepare 
the Header, -by the (icknefi of the king, for the 
dofe of tfae tragedy. Thefe Aort fcenet are of 
real tniportanoe, though often negleAed by aAort 
of fonne merit, bccanfe not attended with expeded > 
applaufe. It was the- great excellence of Garrick 
to hold in remembrance the^cha^a^er hepjayed, . 
through aft its Tarious ffages. No fitnatioo^-of it 
whatever was neg(eAed by him. By 'his exN^eme 
^earneftnefs to appear always what iit ought to foe^ , 
he ronfed the andience to a correfpondeni appro* 
bation of bf5 a6Hon. Bi this dialogue with HirEbert, , 
Garrick's took, waik, and fpeech, confefled the 
man broken with tnceOani anxiety, and diCeaPed 
boith in )redy and mind. Defpair and deatk . 
•feemedlt) h^r round him;' 

The (ftfcovery of Louis*s tnearfwry, by Nfelun, . 
to Salifbury and others, puts an end to the rerdr 
of the £ngli(h peers, who return to the king. 

An emendation of Theobald, in a line fpoken 
by Melun, delerves notice. Inftead of, 

Unthread'tlie-nide eye of rd>eIln>o^ 

he proposes to Tfead, 

Untrtfidtke rude M%f of rchellioa. 

Mr. Steevens juftifies the old reading by a^ratkl 
paflage in Lear, Tpoken by 'Regan to GIoBer. 

Threadiag'idarlL-ey'd night. 

And yet at muft be canfofTcd rhat Tbeobtild*^ con- 
jeftiire feems to be fupported by a line of Salilbu- /- 
ry io this very fcene : 

Wc will MMtrdoIthtfltps x^Avom^Va^, 
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After all, Shakfpeare feems fond of introducing 
the word eye on miny occafions; as the eye •/ 
deaths he, turned an eye of death upon «% my muds 
eye 9 wVc. Unthread the cude eye of rebellion^ 
may probably mean clearing the cyc-fight of rc^ 
bcllion from hII film and extraneous matter^ (b that 
it may fe? the path to duty with perfpicuity. 

The laft Scene. . 

Shakfpeare has, in relating the. death.*. of. the 
lung, followed Caxtjon's Chronicle and theioldplay,.. 
though feveral Jiiflorians attribute.; h is '^demife to a 
violent fever^ oecaiioned by the* lofs of all his 
baggage in the Lincoln marlhesy^^.and his indifr 
creet and greedy eating of peaches- to quench his 
thirii.* The poifoning of John at Swinfled-abbey 
prefented to the poet's mind an interefting fcene of 
pity and terror •'^. Iii this he has copied an idea of 
Madow, jf.wc.fuppole.him. to be the author of 
the old. play. . 

KING JOHN. 

Philip, fome driok,' Oh ! for the frozen Alps, 
To tumble on tnd ccol this inward beat 
That ragcth as a iaroace fcven-fbld hot. . 

Mr. Seward, in the preface to his. edition of Beau-^ 
mont and Fletcher, prefers the poifoning of Alphon- 
fo, in their play of A' wife wife for a month, to 
Shakfpcar's fcene of Ki;ig John. 

The merit of that fcene is great ; btit. the au-' 
thors have furely faid more than was neceflary. 
It is true, their images correfpdnd with thfe fubjeS, 
and iheir lines in general ace worked up to., great 

per-* 

* speed, from various authors, charts the -monks with poi- 
foning John; and- quotes >» proof of it, a faying-of 4Ienry HI.. 
hia Ton and fuccclTor, to the abbot of Clerkenwell — ^* Mean yoo 
to tini me ont of the kingdom^ tod afterwards to murder mt^ 
a9 wj M^t NT^^ dealt with V\ 
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In this very interefting (itaation thefe great fcho* 
lars and polifhed gentlemen make Alptionfo a Tati- 
riffy a quibblef^ and a toper ; for what /hall we fay 
of his deiiring the frier to brtng Charity to hira^ 
that he may hug her ; ** for they fay (he's cotdj?* 

Iflfijtite cold r <leVMi«i ciaDot WiTm h«r» 

When he calls for drink^ he wiflies to hare 

-i<AU (be wdrlliy drvdkirds of the timty 

The ex|»erieBC*d dmtikiuitt ! Let mt beme them all. 

And let them drink their wwft : TU mtkt tfacoi idiott» 

This is rot .language of a man in extreme pain: 
There is, in the old play, a fpecch of John whilft 
in his dying ^go^y, written with no common 
power, in which the atithof difpfays the real ^ha- 
rader of John, ^d m6r€ ameably to hiildrical 
information than what we find in Shakfpeare him« 
felf; who, perhap^^ from foptrior judgment,, 
threw into made fentle of the worft of his qnaK-^ 
ties. The lines are, I fhfiffk, worth prefernn^. 

Mtthinkt I fee t catttogiie of fin^ 
4 Wrote by t 6cnd Ui tntrhle charadert ; 
The lead enovgh to l»'*e my part io Heav*iw 
li^ethjnkt tlie devil whiTpera ia mine ears, 
Aod tcllt me *tit in Taia to hope hr grace. 
1 mnft bt damned (or Arthor*8 fudden death : 
1 fte^ I fee, a thoofand^ thonfaod, men 
Come to accnfe me for nay wroaigs on earth i 
And there it none fo mcrctfal a God 
That will forgive the niMbber of tny (ina. 
How have I liv*d but by anortier^s loTa ? 
What have I lovM but wreck of others wea( ? 
Where have I vowM, and not infriogM mine oath ^ 
Where have f done a deied dtktiAhg Will ? 
JHow, what, ^itfiMi^ ithtfe^ bavie f beftowM a day 
That tended not to rbfn^ fkctofioUfi in ? 
My life, repleto wkh i<age and tyranny, 
Cr$vc9 Ihthpity for f* ftrtn^ n d6ath. 
Why did f */aipe tb« Airy of the l?ttntVi, 
Aim/ dy^dnoi bj4ht Semper oC tttii Wf«t3^^ SbamVt'^ 
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Shtpieltft axf Utc^ and (htmcfeUy it tadt^ 
Sa»rA*d by my iocsy diTdaiacd of my friends. 

Black as this portrait is, and ftaintd vfkh VariMs 
gailt^ it does not c<Mnprehend all the odioas quali- 
tkft of Joho. Other princes have been tlnjufl^ 
perfidious, perpited, rapacious, and crael^ but 
fome alh^ ofviftutf feme noble endowments of 
the mind, contribute to fefcue thetti from uttet 
Abhorrence and Contempt. John's evH ^alities 
Teemed to be uomtied with any good. Hii ctni-^ 
rage partook more of brutal violence than heroic 
gallantry. Equally unfit for the field and the eabi* 
net, his meafures for eftabiifliing peace, or carry- 
ing on war, wcfe fo ilUconcerted, that he brought 
infinite difgrace and. inevitable mifchief on himftif 
and his fubjefts. Sir Walter Raleigh, in the pre- 
hct to his Hiftorv, declares it to be his opinion^ 
that, if aH the pi^ures of the crtrelleft tyrants who 
ever reigned were loft, and the true portrait of 
Henry VIII. preferved, they would be all found irt 
him. Sir Walter muft have read the reign of King 
John very inattentively, ot he would have better 
known where to beftow the hateful preferent*. 
Henry had many accompKSiments and fome vir-» 
tues : John was deficient in alL 

When the barons abfolutely forced him to renew 
the Great Charter, granted by Henry I. his gfeat- 
grand-father, a wife and valiant prince ; the^nguifti 
of John's mind, and his behaviour aftet ^wearing 
to perform what he had figned, are not eafily to 
be defcribed. Hoilingfliead and Stow both afiure 
us, that, on this occafion, he cur/ed t^ h^ur he 
was hrn, the motkift that hire hm, wid thi paps that 
gave kimfuck'^ wijbing that he had received death by 
violence of fword or knife ^ injiead of natural nourijb* 
ment. He whetted his teeth, and did hitefirfl one 
flaff and then another, as he walked, amd oft broke 
the /amf into fficces •^ twthjwh di/ordcrcd b«luroVwr 
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and furious gefiure he uttered his griefs that the tm" 
klemen who were prefent well perceived the imUna-' 
tions of his inward affeHions^ 

The great caufe of his uneafinefs fheweth the 
depravity of hit mind. By figning the Great 
Charter he. was now become a king over freemen \ 
whereas before he looked upon his fubj^^ as 
(laves,, and treated them as fuch. 

So. brutal a chara^er, as King Jobs, Shakfpeare 
was forced to cleanfe and qualify, before he durA 
expofe it to public view. 

Who were the original aSors in this tragedy, it 
is now impoflible to know. If conjeQ:ure were 
of any authority, I (hould fuppofe that Burbage, 
who ftands foremofl, amongft the comedians of 
that age, in the lift of. Shakfpeare's Joh;ilbn*s, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher's, principal charaders, was 
the reprefentcr of John. I fhould give the Ba/lard 
Falconbridg.e to Taylor, who was the original 
Hamlet, lago, and Paris, in the Roman AQon 
By the particular < marks of, a . homely or rather 
ugly form, given.to Hubert by the king, and not 
denied by himfelf^ I fhould fufpeS fome deformed 
S^odfprd* of -that, age played that part, 

J- O- M N. ' 

AfcUow, by the hand of aatttre marked,. 
Quoted and figaed to do a deed of fluuiie. 
•«oTtking note of thy abhorred alped, &c. 

H U E 1 R T. 

' —You hive Pandered nature in my form; : 
Which, howfoever rude exteriorly. 
It yet the covei of .a fairer mind, &c - , 

The word quoted, occurs feveral tkiles in ShakA 
peare, and it isv a pkiylioufe wbrd. The charac* 
ters who are to be called by 'the prompter's boy to 

♦via ^or flsach comm«adcd*ia C^VictH K^V>^» 
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be ready for the fcene, are quoted by him b the 
margih of the play, 

I fancy, and it is only a fancy, that Ben 
Jonfon points at this ador in his. Poetafter, by thc^ 
name of ^fop.^ 

CAPTAIN TUCCA;. 

Do not bring your ^fop, jonr poUttcitn^ 
Uniefs yoa cm ram ap hit jaooth with cloDeii.-^ 

r«»TiUTrR, AAfll. 

I (hould not forget to fpeak'of Mr. G*rrick's ex- 
cellence in the dying fcene of John. The agonies 
of a man expiring in a- delirium were delineated 
with fuch wonderful expFeflion in his countenance, 
that he imprefled uncommon fenfations, mixed 
with terror, on the admiring fpedators, who could 
not refufe- the loudeft tribute of applaufe to' his 
inimitable a^'on. Every word of the melancholy 
newsy .uttered by Falconbridge, feemed to touch 
the tender firings of life, till they were quite bro- 
ken, and he expired before the unwelcome tale 
was (ini(hed. 

On the late revival of this tragedy, I (hould not 
forget that Mr. Smith exerted himfelf in the part 
of Falconbridge with much fpirit and gallantry, 
and to the great fatisfadion of the fpedators. 

To Gibber's vanity we owe the revival of this 
excellent tragedy, which had lain in obfcurity 
above one hundred and twenty years. 

I think its worth has been rather underrated. 
^Dr. Tohnfoii allows that it is varied -with a plea- 
(ing mterchange of incidents and characters. Iri 
the order of Shakfpeare*s tragedies, I (hould place 
it immediately after Othello, Macbeth, Lear, 
Hamlet, Julius Cxfar, and Romeo and Julv^t« 
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King Richard IL 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Retgn 9fRickard divided into three peri ids, ^^Ricikrd 
II. revived M Ofwnt Garden^ in 1738.— 7*^^ /Ai; 
without « ehtttttfier of hmnvitr or phaJmOry.'^^haU 
lenge itj Hereford to Norfolk. — Their chearac^ 
terr.'-^Honour of the gaunt let. '^Richard oMpte* 
ty accufed of murdering his uncle GhJier.^'^rutJi 
the great do^rine of chivalry^^^The lie given by 
Charles Y.and retorted by Francis L^-^eremony of 
Chivalry. "^Ryan and Walker. -^Lprd Rea and Mr. 
Ramfay. — Explanation of waxen coat.-— C(7/f/^/7iir^ 
concerning Richard's preventing the fingh combat 
oftiereford and Norfolk. — Words dear, and To Ht 
as to mine enemy, explained^ "^ Hereford^ i cha^ 
raBer and the king^s-^^otiverfation y Richard^ 
Charles ir. and Louis XlV.^Roger JifchanC^s Ac^ 
count of Italy confirmed by Bayle.^^hdra&er of the 
Duke ofGlofier.—That of John of Gaunt jr^^jk* 
fpetire vindicated from the attack of Damd thimt^ 
^^Short account oj Samuel Stephens. 

TH E reign of Richard 11. may be divided into 
tWee periods : the firfl confifted of that which 
is called, in our chronicles, the hurling times; 
tirhen the infurreSion of the commons had nearly 
dilTolved all government : about the middle of this 
reign, the nobles annihilated the power of th« 
crown^ and uKurpcd the dtreSion of the ftate: tOr 
ward!» the end> the court and miniftry gained the' 
iifcendant, and,; by various ads of iiyumce and ty« 
TSknny, the king was rendered extremely t>dious to 
A/s people ; when fuddenly a bo\d uTuti^t ^tv^xcVvtd. 
ihe opportunity giy^n him by iht ^^nwaV^fcotiXtiA. 
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of the people, and mounted the throne without 
the leaft oppodtion. The twenty-two years of Ri- 
chard's government fbrmamoflinterefling period in 
the Englirti hiftory. I ftiall endeavour to compare 
the feveral characters as drawn by the mafterly 
hand of our poet with the authentic teflimonies of 
hiftory. 

Though Shakfpeare has judicioufly confined 
himfelf to the latter part of Richard's hiftory, and 
to thofe events which brought on his dcpofition 
and murder ; he has notwithftanding made ufe of 
many happy hiftortcai incidents preceding that lime, 
and drawn a variety of charaSers with Arcngth and 
veracity ; yet, upon the whole, he has been lefs 
happy in this than mod of his hiflorical dramas. 
Though Mr. Stecvens and Mr. Malone have, from 
the ftationers books, placed this play to the year 
^397» I^^ induced, from its many puerilities, to 
believe it was a much earlier prcidudion. This 
play was revived at Covent- Garden in the year 
1738; and Haynes, the then printer of the Craftf- 
man, was profecuted in the court of King's Bench, 
for publifliing a letter, in which were contained 
many ftrong applications of feveral pafTages in it to 
the miniftry, and particularly to Sir Robert Walpole. 

Mr. Henley, afterwards Earl of Northington, 
then a very young barrider, was retained in behalf 
of Haynes. Amongft other matters, more materi-* 
al for the fervice of his client, he obferved, that 
Shakfpeare's Richard II. was inferior to moft of his 
other tragedies.' that, although many beautiful 
paflfages mi^ht be picked out of it, vet its blemiihet 
were confiderable : that it greatly abounded in 
quibble and play upon words ; and this chara^er 
is, I believe, not very different from, that which Dfn 
Johnfon has given of it. ^ 

It is worth our obfervation, that &WV^^'u^\A!b^ 
Jn ihmplea, deferted his ufual cuftom ^r\tvVeo&>d(^v% 
/teB^s of pleafantty to contraft 'wixVv ^wdci ^^ ^^^ 
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more feverc and tragic. Not one gay. charaScr 
is to be found in the whole compodtion; and the 
only part of it which borders upon mirth is Richard's 
defcription of Hereford's courting the ioweil clafs of 
the people. 

AaL Scene H.. 



BOLINGBROKf. 

Jfew, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to Uiee; 
Thow ai t a traitor aod a mifcrcaot. 

MOWBRAY. 

l-do de6e him and I fpit at him ; 

Call bim a flaadcious coward aud a villaia^ 

The ground of this quarrel between tHc dukes 
©f Hereford and Norfolk is no'wherc afcertaincd'b; 
our hiftorians. It feenis to Jiave proceeded from an 
accidental converfation. which i hey fell mto on rhc 
road as they travelled from Frenttord to London. 
Amongft other topics, the duke of Norfolk is faid 
to ha^ maderery free with the charader of the 
king and his mode of government, charging him 
with arbitrary proceedings, and infinuating that it 
was unfafe- to live under fuch an adminiflration as 
riic prefenr. 

Riehard had indeed, according to Hollingfhead, 
ft' entirely fubdued all thofe he efteemed his ene- 
mies^ and was become (6 elated and fo very arbi- 
trary; that he threatened all men with death who 
fhould prefume to oppofe his royal will and plea- 
fure. The impreffion which Norfolk's difcourfe 
made on the duke of Hereford was in all probability 
very different from what the fpeaker hoped and ex- 
peSed. The ambition of Hereford was regulated 
by confummate prudence : h» ^reat abilities w^re 
MS iwqueitiooAblt a« hh hig^ Y\tvt«i%^. .^^eaw^tVv^x. 
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Norfolk had been the king's principal ihfthimcnt in 
all his bloody and tyrannical proceedings^ and had 
been employed by him in the murder of the duke 
of Gloder, his own and Richard's uncle: he there- 
fore, in all probability, confidered this confidential 
difcourfe as a polirical train or engine of (late, to 
draw from him certain eiprefHons -which mi^ht be 
turned to his deftru £lion : and it is not unlikely that 
Hereford, by the approbation of his father, John 
of Gaunt, determined to be beforehand with him, 
and accufe him to the king. 

BOLINGBR0KE. 
Pale trembliog coward, there I throw my gtge. 

The glove was always employed as a gae^c or earned 
of challenging. Segar, in his Di'rourie upon Ho- 
nour, avers, That he who lof-'th his gauntUt in 

fight is fmre to bebiamed than he who is di farmed of his 

foufderoi0 : for the gauntlet armeth \he kand^ without 
njohich member no fight can be performed ; and there^ 

fore that part of armour is commonly fent inji^n ofdc^ 

fiance^ 

IDE M- 

Further T fay,, and further will maintain. 
That he did plot the duk^ of Gioftcrs death, 
9m^^ hia loon bclicvia)( advcifa.ics. 

That is, he raifed the duke many enemies by hb 
falfe inventions and bafe infinuations. 

£ B I D. 

>Like t <«raiteroii8 coward. 



§luic*d out his innocent foul through ftreamt of blood, 
Which blood, like (acrificiag AbePs, ciiea 
\ To me for juftice aod rough chaftifement : 
And by the glorious worth of my defcent. 
Thia trm (hall do it, or this life be fpent. 

» 
# Apzrt ofthoMrmovur which goardi the cotobilii^'tHCws^^<x- 
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Hereford's bold declaration, to punifh tbe rM 
who put to death the duke of Glbfter, could dot k 
pleaiing to the king, who knew himfelf guilty of 
that murder, by the agency of Norfolk and othcrt. 
He faw evidently that he was himfclf flruck at by 
the challenge; and, in the whole fcene, Shakfpearc 
has made him an encoura^r of Nortblk, whoft 
fpirits he endeavours to fupport by a folemn protef* 
tation of his impartiality. 

R I C H A R D. 

Ht it our fttbjed, Mowbray ; To art thov. 
Ptce fpcech and fearlcfs 1 to thee allow* 

N O R r O L K. 

Tb«n Boling broke, as low at to thy heart. 
Through the falfe paflage to thy throat, thou Heft. 

The nobleft leffon of chivalry was a-ftriS itrjunfiioD 
to a conformity with tro^h. Ta this- the knight 
was obliged by his oath to adhere inviolably. Th* 
giving the lie was^ therefore an igtiominy which no 
man of that order could bear without the ftrcmgeA 
refentment, and by giving or accepting a chalhenge. 
The point of honour, in refped to the lie dired, is. 
dill maintained .and preferved, as a precious remnant 
of the inflitution. Monarchs, however, -can dif- 
penfe even with this ; for, about one hundred and 
thirty years after this contention between Boling* 
broke and Norfolk, Charles V. emperor of Qkr* 
many, and Francis I. king of France , gave and 
returned the lie to each ether, in terms as hitter 
and brutal as thofe made ufe of by the twe dukes ; 
and, though the challenge was lent and tccepted,^ 
yet nothing came of if*. 

K O H F O L K. 

For that my fo«ereig8 Itiege wta hi my .Mt 
l^pofi remainder of a. de%r account 
BioeeM I ^tnt to Franc* to fct«k\ku q[a*t», 

♦ Robertfott*a Ufe ^ CbwV^a V- 
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By Jear tccwnt I underftand a demand of debt of a 
private nature as ftated in the text. 

The appeal of Hereford and the anfwer of Nor- 
folk are taken- almoft verbatim firom Holling(head*t 
Chronicle. The Parliamentary Hiftory hat omit- 
ted the charge of Norfolk's mordering the duke of 
Glofter. 

Scene III. The Lifls at G>ventry. 

When this play was revived at the theatre in 
Covent-garden, above forty years fince, the anci- 
ent ceremony which belonged to the (ingle combat 
was very accurately obferved^ with all the decorati- 
ons and arrangements proper to the appellant and 
refpondent, the fpefi^tors and the ludges. A- 
iDongft the latter, the king was feated in a throne 
of date. The combatants were drefled in com- 
plete armour. Two chairs, finely adorned, were 
placed on oppofite (ides of the lifts: to thefe they 
retired after each of them had flood forth and fpo- 
ken. Bolingbroke was aSed by Ryan. Walker 
perfbnated Mowbray. His helmet was laced To 
tightly under his chin, that, when he endeavoured 
to fpeak, nobody could underftand him ; and this 
obftacle occafioned a laugh from the audience: 
however, this was fbon removed, and the ador 
was heard with attention. In their perfons, drefs, 
and demeanour, they prefented fomething like an 
image of the old trial ot right by duel. 

The laft attempt towards a trial of this kind, in 
the reign of Charles I. was attended with feme 
ridiculous circumftances, which may amufe the • 
reader. Lord Rea accufed one Mr Ramfay of ut- 
tering fome treafonabfc expreflions. Ramfay de- 
nied the charge, and challenged the accufer to (iii- 
gle combaf, accordi^ to the Xa^vj^ o^ Oc\v«^t^* 
The king wilbcd not to revive t\vvs dajv«.\ov» ^tA 
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• 

ohfblcte cuflom, and defired the judges to ufe zU 
legsil methods to prevent the trial coming to an iflue. 
Lord Rea, wl o feem? to have had no ftomach 
for the bufinciSy petitioned the Court of Honour^ 
that he might be permitted -to have counfel with 
him while in the lifh, and a (lirgeon with his oint- 
mcnrs. He was allowed a feat or pavilion to reil 
himfelf, and wine for refrefliments. He was per- 
mitted to have, befides, iron nails, a hammer, m 
file, fcljfars, and bodkin, with thread and needle. 
Atter a tew adjournments, the king fuperfeded hit 
commiiTon to the conftable and marfhajj and thus 
ended the laftof tJitfe abftird trials.^ 

BOLINGBROKS. 
Thtt tt may cater Mowbrty*K waxen coat. 

Mr. Steevens ha^, on this paflage, ^iven a curious 
defcriptionof acoat ofmaily from iome which he 
had feen in the Tower. Bu^, with fubmifllion to 
fo accurate a writer, I beg leave to\inder(land the 
words, waxen coat, in a very different fenfe. By u« 
fing thefe words, Bolingbroke means to expreft a 
high and confident opinion of the goodnefs 0/ his 
caufe, of his own ftrength .and xrourage, and of the 
weaknefs and cowardice of his adverfary. As if 
ke had faid, *^ So little do I fear the power ol my 
antagonifl, that his coat of mail will, to my lance, 
be as penetrable as if it were compofed of wax." 
The knights who went forth to battle were cer- 
tainly not better fecured and guarded in their ar- 
mour than thofe who fought for life and honour in 
a fingle combat. Hidorians htive defcribed the for- 
mer as vulnerable only in the face when a knight 
lifted up the vifor of his helmet.; in the fide, at 
the extremity of thearmour.; when he was knock- 
ed 
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ed down, after they had pulled oflF his coat oFmail; 
or, m anCf tinder the arm-pit, when he lifted up 
his arm to (Irike. Voltaire j from ^hofe General 
Hiftory I got this itiformatioi^, tells us that Philip 
Auguftus, king of France, at the battle of Bouvines, 
was knocked off his horfe, and for a long time 
Airrounded by the enemy; who gave him feveral 
blows, with various weapons, without his being in 
the lead wounded: fo >that a knight, compleatly 
armed, fcarce ran any other riik than being dif* 
mounted. 

Not one knight, continues this author, was bil- 
led in this battle except William Longchamp, who 
died of a blow levelled through the vifor of his hel- 
met. 

RICHARD. 

Let them lay by their helmets and their fpears, 
Aad both retire btckr to. their chairs afain. 

The hindering of this duel was eventually the caufe of 
the king's depofition and death ; nor can it eafiiy be 
conceived upon what principle of policy he adcd. 
As Richard was .not of a compaflionate nature, 
the death of either, or of both, would not have 
hurt his feelings. In all probability, the plan of 
banifhing both dukes .was concerted between the 
king and his favourites, before the combatants en- 
tered the lifts at Coventry. The king could not 
bear the popularity of Hereford, whofe ' eminent 
perfonal virtues were a conftant reproach to his 
ow.n imbecillity and worthleflhefs. By baniihing 
the duke of Norfolk for ever, he got into hi« own 
hands all the duke's patrimony, except one thou- 
fand pounds per annum referved for his ufe when 
abroad. This unjuft and impolitic fentence, pafTed 
on the combatants, was confirmed by four and 
t\<€nty commiiTioners felefted feowi v\^ ^^^^^^ 
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and lower houfes of parlisunent, who wei« chofca 
to fuperintend the combat, 

KINO RICHARD. 
The ittelcft link of tfty detr extU. 

The word JeoTf in Shakfpearey has varioot meaiH 
ingSy and very often that which is quite cppofile to 
the general fenfe of the word. In this place it 
fignifiesy fatsJ, UrriUe, or io^. So in Hamlet. 

Would I had met my icarejt foe m hetven 
Or ever I htd feea thtt dty^ Horttio 

I remember that Ryan was fo afraid the audience 
fhould miftake Hamlet's meaning, that he always 
repeated the line thus : 

Would 1 htd met my direfi foe in heaven. 

BOLINGBROKX; 

Korfblkf ta far as to mine enemy. 

The meanincr oF this addrefs, from one implacable 
foe an another, fcems to be this* " » ^ Norfolk, 
the buftnefs of the duel is oirer : however though 
I profefs myfelf your enemy, let me now calmly 
intreat you, as a man and Chriftian, to dfiburthea 
your confcience and confefs your trealbn.*- The 
exprcflion is fimply no more than, " So far at one 
enemy may fpeak to another.** 

GAUNT. 

All pUces tKat the eye of heaven vifits 
Are, tfi t wife man, port^ and hafpy htveat. 

Thefe fines are evidently borrowed from Ofid. 

Omae, viro Ibrtt, furlnm ptti ia. 

Soon after the decifion at Coventry, the dukes 

ef Hereford and Norfolk went into baniihment. Up- 

^a reading over the paffpocts ot bo\\i vkwtS^ w^^ 
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men, in Rymcr, we (ce a flroK putklitj of tbe 
king in thofe granted to NbrMl^ and eipcciallj in 
that public ad which b called^ Df remufiu rept m 
forte ducis Norfikiit. Richard coold not do left 
for the man who ieems to have incorrcd hif buifii- 
ment principally for obeving his illegal orden, and 
one too whom he had robbed of the greateft iiart of 
bis eflate. Norfolk died, (bme few jean anor hit 
baniihment, at Venice, univerfaliy hated. 

RICHARD. 

Hem he did fecm lo ditc ifllo ihcir hcsi ti. 
With humUe sad fiHaUitr oowtufj * 

In ^ivin^ this charaficr of Bolingbroke» Richard 
is juflincd by the very words which Shakfpeare 
puts into the former's mouth when he was king. 

Henry IV. a£b lU. fcene between Henry and the 

prince of Wales. 

And thtm I ft«Ie all eaniuff from hcav'a^ 
And dreft vyfelfia foch hamilitf, 
Thtt 1 did plnck allegiaiice from mea*s he«rt% 
Loud dMWU tad falnutiooi from their tongue, 
Evtt in the prcfeace of the crowatd kin^. 

Henry then gives his fon a very farcaftic pifture of 
Richard's behaviour. 

The ftippio^ king, he ambled tip tod dowa 
With (hallow jeftera and ra(h btvin wits : 
Jooa -kindled, and foon bnrat. Sec &c. 

Richard's familiar condefcenfion was too general 
and too undiftinguifhing to be cflcemed of 
any wo'rth. He delighted in mean company and 
licentious converfation. He bore no refemblance 
to his father and grandfather, but was more like 
his unhappy great-grandfather Edward II. whom 
QuroJd hiSmans term a chatterer. Trw tcv^'^v ^\. 
Vol. L E '^UYVR.<^:1 
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'princely rank underfiand the art of converfing with 
their inferiors in a manner that is gracefully conde* 
.fcending ; and» for want of this, they often degrade 
.themfelves in the opinion of thofe whofe efleem and 
veneration they want the addrefs to acquire. Hen- 
ry IV. of France, being exercifed in war and ad- 
vcrfity from his early youth, and perpetually mix- 
ing with all ranks of people, acquired fuch an eaiy 
freedom of converfation and fo happy a talent of 
expreflion, that he endeared himfelt to his fubjeds 
as much by his affability as his great and illuftrious 
aflions. His. two grandfons, our Charles II, and 
Louis XIV. were equally diftinguiflied for excel- 
Jcnce in their different ftyles of converfing, Char- 
les, who loved company, and had none but men of 
wit conflantly about him, was Judged to be equal, 
if not ftiperior, to any of his companions, for the 
j[iertipehcy, as well as brilliancy, of his converfation : 
his grandfisithcr Henry would fometimes venture to 
give a rough, or even a coarfe, repartee ; but Char- 
les maintained his fuperiority by never uttering 
any thing that could difpleafe, or occafion an im- 
proper reply. His- wit was that of the well-bred 
and accomplifbed gentleman. The grandeur of 
^Louis's mind appeared in many fudden effufions of 
'^ns mots. When a court-lady laughed at the 
Marfhal de Brifac, and loudly declared (he never 
faw fo ugly a man in her life, Louis replied, ** Ma- 
dam, I differ from you very much ; 1 think him a 
very handforce man, for to him I owe many glori- 
ous viftories." When his grandfon Philip fet out 
for Madrid to afTume the government of Spain, 
** Remember, grandfon, faid Louis, there arc now 
no Pyrenean mountains," the ufual boundary of 
France and Spain, 
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Aa II. Scene I. 

YORK. 

I R eport of fiifliiont ia praod Italy, 
Whofe nuumen (till our tardy apUk natioa 
Limpf after in bafe imilition. 

Italy, in our author's time, gave the ton of 
fafhion, as France does now, to all Europe. The 
invedhres of R<^er Afcham, who in nine days favr 
more wickednefs committed in Italy than in fevcral 
months in our great metropolis, are ridiculed^ with 
fome (hew of reafon, by Baretti: but when the 
fame man aflures us, from his own knowledge, 
that the Enghfh youth, who returned from their 
travels in that conntry to their own, were gene- 
rally abandoned in principle and diiTohite in morals, 
I cannot help believing him; hut what (hall we Hiy 
too if Bayle, in the article of Cadellan, great al- 
moner to Francis I. and who travelled to Rome 
fome time before Roger Afcham was in Italy, 
fliould confirm all Afcham had faid? Baylc 
gives the following extraft from the life of thai 
prelate by Gallandus," " I remember that when 
he was dtfcribing the wanton lufts, avarice, ar.d 
rapacioufnefs, of the Roman pontiffs, and ihcir 
contempt of religion; the pride, luxury, and la/.i- 
nefi, of the cardinals ; their riotous fcaftings, and 
other vices, which he had obferved in the court 
of Rome ; he would be fo moved with indignation, 
that, not only the colour of his face, but the very 
motions and gcftures of his body, were changed." 
Bayle's Di8t. Vol. II. p. 371. Lord Chefterfield 
feems to have been more anxious concerning the 
morals of Mr. Stanhope when at Rome than in 
any other part of Europe. 

GAUNT. 
Agt'iDd infe^ion and the hand o( Nru. 
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Dr. Johnfon thinks that, by infediion^ the authoit 

• means that iflanders were fecure by (ituation from 
war and peflilence : not furely from the latter, if 
they had any inter courfe by trade with foreign na* 

r lions. In this rhapfodical defcription of Enj^and 
by Gaunt, the poet means, I think, to include a 

• Mrticular and exclufiire kind of moral happintfs. 
Though we are not exempted from warlike inva^* 
(ions, we are fecure from the •contamination of fuch 
iH habits and vices as . are familiar to Italy and 

' other parts pf the continent. It is a remarkable 
obfervation of Machiavd, " That Italy, France^ 

. and Spain, are aUe. to debauch the morals of all 
mankind befide." 

'G AUNT. 
A tbonl^ iUUerers fit 'withia thj crowo. 

Thy fole^merit is having pofleflion of the 
crown ; and that is the charm which attracts thy 
-iatterers, ^who with their allurements deceive thee 
to thyiTuin. 

RICHARD. 
'Thfii t luotcic Ictn-witted fbol, &c. 

The fcene between the dying Gaunt and the 
king is not borrowed from any chronicle, it is the 
author's own invention ; this great mafter of Naturie 
takes advantage from Gaunt's recent injury in the 
baniihment of his fon and his own defperate frck- 
nefs, to give a keennefs to his reproaches which 
no man in a fedate and unrufBed hour of health 
would have ventured to utter. 

GAUNT. 

Mj brother GWfter, plain well-fpcaldnf ims, 
Mty be t precedent tnd witoefs good, 
TbMttbmn rtfftCCti not fpiUm^ I.dwMdH VAooi. 

As the death of the duke o? G\oft.eT ^^^ tN^tt- 
A»//y th€ caufe of Richard's imstwivxtv^ yuoi^vVv^ti 
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any thing elfe, I (halt be indulged in fpeaking a 
little more at large concerning the quarrel between 
Richard and the duke, which ended fo fatally to 
them both. Shakfpeare, by catling Gloder a plain- 
fpoken man, feems to glance at the very words^ 
which occafioned, perhaps more than any overt 
ad, the refolution of the king to get rid of him at 
all events. 

Richard had* been - prevailed upon, for a fomil 
Aim of money, to reftore the town of Breft to the 
duke of Bretagne. The furrendering a fea-port of 
fuch confequence to the French was generally 
blamed. The duke of Glofter was fo particularly 
difpleafed, that he reproached his nephew for it in 
very bitter and taunting terms-^" It would become 
you better« fir, to gam fome important place by 
your prowefs, faid Glofter, than to furrender to 
your enemies that which had been fubdued by the 
viflorious arms of your anceflors.*' The king, 
fays Hollingd^ead, bade his uncle repeat what he 
had faid.' This he complied with, and did not, in 
the repetition, foften a word which he had fpokcn 
before. 

After all, the dufce was certainly a mod ambitt* - 
ous and turbulent man, whom no honours, power, 
or riches, could gratify. His courage in the field, 
and readinefs to promote any warlike enterprife, 
iiad rendered him exceedingly popular, and the idol 
of all military men.. By this influence he had, 
nine years before his death, caufed feveral of the 
king's miniflers to be publicly executed, and re- 
duced the power of the crown to a mere fhadow. 
The infignificant charaAer of Richard, who was 
neither a foldier nor a politician, gave this confe- 
quence to Giofler ; whofe temper was fo brutal 
and inflexible that he refufed to fpare the life of 
Sir Simon Burlcy, though RicVvattf^ ^^^xi^ c^i^fc^ 
f^^^Qod jufcn Anne^ folicked tVu% Iv^oui ^«^^^ 

E 3 "ws^ 
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hours on her knees. Burley had been tutor to the 
king, and was in high credit with Edward III. and 
his Ton the Black Prince. In fhort, Richard was 
in the fame fituation, refpeding the duke of GIo- 
fter, as Henry III. of France was with the duke 
of Guife; who was reduced to the neceffity of 
aflaiTinating a man who was become too powerful 
to be brought to a trial. But, in both cafes^ the 
imbecillity of the monarch brought on the necef*^ 
fity. 

GAUNT. 

And thy unkindnefs be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a too-long- wlthcrM Bower.. 

Dr. Johnfon, not liking the word age in the text^ 
propofes edge m its (lead : and Mr. Steevens beflows 
a very ingenious note on the figure of Time with 
a fcythe. I cannot help thinking that the meaning 
of the text, as it ftands, is very clear — '* Do thou 
forget all proximity of blood, and become a con- 
federate with my prcfent ficknefs and the many 
infirmities of old ege, to deprive me at once of 
life." 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Mf licgc old Gaunt commends him to you. 

There is a fplendid ray of grcatncfs, tranfmitted 
from hiftory and tradition, ftill furrounding the 
name of John of Gaunt, and which to this day 
commands a kind of awe and reverence. If we 
examine impartially the chara6ler of the duke, w^ 
ihall find that it but ill correfponds with that ce- 
lebrity which has attended his memory. I read 
of no mifitary exploits of. Gaunt which could exalt 
him either to the title of great conqueror or brave 
foldier. Unlike his father Edward III. or his bro- 
ther the Black Prince, he feems to have been 
lathers^ cautious than an enterprifing wafrior ; and, 
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though no coward, yet he thoaght, with FalftafF, 
that difcretion was no mean part of' valonr. The* 
boundlefs ambition which impelled him to Aniggie- 
for the- crown of Caftile, and the title of king,' 
which he carried with him to his grave, did not' 
contribute tor make him a better fubjeS. He was* 
the great fcourge and perfecutor of the commons," 
whom he laboured to reduce to a ftat^ of (lavcry. ' 
He thought, V/ith Dr. Mandeville, that teaching' 
the children of the poor to write and read would 
be the means of rendering them unfit for fcrvice ; 
and therefore infi (led, with the reft of his brother 
tyrants, the barons; M/?/ no poor marCs fort fbould be' 
permitted^tr^have any injiru^ion by going to fchooL 
I cannot have a doubt that it was chiefly by his ad- 
vice Richard was perfuaded, when young, to pro- 
nounce that mo ft difgufting and fhoclring anfwer 
to the petition of the commons, who prayed to be 
relieved from vaffalage, ** That Jlaves they were, , 
and Jlaves they Jbould remain^ 

If he merited the honour of favouring WicklifiFc- 
and his do6lrine, we can (carce attribute thfs con- 
duft to generous motives; he hated the clergy 
becaufe they were rich and powerful. But no 
part of his condu6l is more liable to cenfure than 
his neglefl of his nephew's education, whom he 
feems, for no good purpofe, to have fufFcred to 
become the companion of young men whofe man- 
ners were diffolute and utterly unfit to train him in 
that difcipline which is neceflary to form a great 
prince. The duke of Lancafter was publicly ac- 
cufed of laying a plot to murder the king and ufurp 
the crown. The accufer was put into the cuftody 
of Sir John Holland, but he was found dead in his 
chamber the very night preceding the day on which 
he was to appear and make good his charge. 
Stowe's account of this tranfaftion bears hard, I 
think, upon the duke. 

E L ^V^ 
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The fcene between Richard and Gaunt, on the 
revival of this play, was aAed with fuch pro- 
priety, as gained the approbation of the audience. 
Mr. Johnfon, commonly called /«// yoknfan^ beine 
near feven feet high, the fon-in-law of Aaron Hill, 
and by him inflni3ed, was properly enough pitched 
upon to reprefent John of Gaunt : though his con- 
ception was not equal to the animated dialogue 
of the charafler, or his feeling powerful enough 
for the fituation of it, his good underftanding and 
decent deportment rendered him not difaffreeable 
to the fpcftators. In this fcene too, Delane, in 
Richard, drew a good portrait of a king elated 
by pride and profperity, and poflfeflTed with an ob* 
itinate and unfeeling difpofition. 

YORK. 

I tm the lad of nobte £dward*8 fonr, 
Of whom thy father, ptiice of WaleF, was firft; 
Hit face thou had, for <vcq To lookM he, 
AccomplifliM with the number of thy yeari. 

This rcfemblance of Richard to his father appean 
pleafmg in poetical defcription ; but in fad, though 
very handfome,^ the king was fo unlike the Black 
Prince, that it was infinuated, from that circum- 
flance and his apparent degeneracy, that he really 
was not his fon. If his pifture, lays the Hon. D. 
Barrington, in his Obfervations on the ftatutes^ 
which hangs over the pulpit in Weftminfter-abbey,' 
be an original, he certainly had not the complexioo 
of his father. He proceeds to obferve, that the 
refemblanqe in point of features and complexion if 
niore to be relied on, in proof of legitimacy, than 
any hereditary qualities of the mind.. 
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IDEM. 

Tike Hefefbrd^s rights twiy, tnd take from time 

Hie chtrtcrt tod hit cuftomary rights. 

Let sot to-morrow then eafue to-day. 

Be nottbyfelf ; for how art thou a king } &c. 

David Hume, who icems to eftimate Shak(peare'i 
beauties by his Uemifhes, aflTeits,'^ that,, in all hi» • 
hiftorical pUysj there is fcarce any mention of ct-^ 
Til liberty. 

Suppoie this ihould be granted ; in bow many- 
plays, fince the reAoration to this day, do we 6od ' 
the^ubje3 of civil', rights either generally difbufled ■ 
or occafionally indded upon ? In how many dra- 
mas of the Greek tragedians is it profefTedly or ac- 
cidentally introduced ? Tragedy owes tt^s rife to the 
pallions ; and though k may involve, as it ought, a 
topic in which all mankind are intimately concern- 
ed, yet 4yy experience we find thofe plays, which < 
are mod: fraught with fentiments in favour e£ pub- 
lic liberty, are leafl admired and followed^. How 
often i$ Cato a3ed ? What is become of Dtmiii'c 
Liberty aflerted ? But Hume wanted to prove> from 
Shakfpeare,. that, in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
common rights of fubjeSs were no obJ£ft of pub- 
lic difcuflTion. But is not the fceae. between Ridi- > 
ard and York more interefting to an a^idience^haii 
all the laboured arguments of political pratory? 
A counfellorof ftate hone(Uy'tdl&fai»> prince, that . 
depriving a fubje£l of his charters and cuficbuirjr 
dues was not only an ad of oppreiTion andinjuftice, 
but a grofft fofecifro : it was undernxlning . the 
throne on which he fat, and contradi£Ung his own 
right of fucceffion to the crown I 

But York, in the following hnpaffioned linef ^ » 
ffocs farther: 

E s . . ^ 

♦ Vide ATrac*! Hl^ «Tg,..'¥Bl "TL %• i^^ 
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If you do wrongfully feife Hereford's rights. 
You pluck a thoufand dtogeri on your head. 
You lofe t thoufand wcU-difpofed hearts, 6ec« 

Here the fubjeft tells liis prince, that, if he per- 
fifts in his refolution to a£fc with violence and in- 
juftice, the confeqiierce will be the hatred of his 
people and a civil war. Warm expoflulations of 
this kind are of the very eflfence of tragic dialogue ; 
but a train of fentiments upon civil liberty is fitter 
for a difcourfe than a play. Shakfpeare, though a 
court poet, has written more fcenes to expofe the 
tyranny and oppreflion of kings, the pride ard 
rebellion of the nobles, and the turbulent difpofiti- 
on of the common people, than all the writers 
of plays put together. 

Inihehiftory of the ftage there is fcarce any 
thing more fmgular than the fortune of that per- 
fon who afted the part of York. This was one 
Mr. Samuel Stephens, a button-maker, in Pater- 
nofter-row. He had been many years a conftant 
attendant at the theatre, and efpecially when Booth 
a£led a principal part in tragedy. Amongft his 
acquaintance he had frequently repeated fpeeches, 
or favourite portions of plays, efpecially from 
Othello. He was told by his friends that his voice 
refembled that of Booth, both in flrength and me- 
lody ; and that his imitation of that great ador's 
maoner wasjuft, as well as pleafing. He was at 
length tenipted to make an offer of his abilities to 
Mr. Rich, who had juft loft his great tragedian 
Mr* Quin, who had left him to engage at j^iiry- 
iane-theatre. In confequence of fome temporary 
agreement, Stephens ventured, inOAober, I734» 
to aft his fiivourite charaS^er of Othello. His n- 

Sure was not unfuitable to the part : his vbjqe was 
long ; and he had, by clofe auricular attention, 
Mcgoired fome of Booth*s \\a\>ip^ c^dexvce^. ^V^ 
/U&aton were cquatty furpufed ^tv4 ^^\^vt!^. 
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During that mod paifionate fcene between the 
Moor and lago, in the third a£t, the pit cried out, 
** Bravo ! bravo ! better than ^in I better than 
^inP* For fix or feven fiicceffive nights this ^ 
man drew after him large audiences. Quin, for a 
time, it is faid, avdded going to the cofFee-houfet 
he ufiially frequented, led he (hould be affronted 
with the loud praifes of the button-maker. 

However, the charm was not wound up fo pow« 
erfully as to lafl long. Rich, either by midalce or 
defign, perfiiaded the new aSor to choofe Polydore, . 
in the Orphan, for his fecond chara^er: than 
which nothing could have been more ill-advifed. 
Stephens was in form^ bulky; in the manage- 
ment of his perfon, aukward; and advanced to 
near his fortieth year. This aft of indifcrction 
was equally hurtful to the a6lor and manager. 
The ladies more efpecially were difpleafed with 
flich a mifreprefentation of a young gay libertine, 
drefTed in a' large full-bottomed wig, and, I belicvx, . 
in red (lockings, though they had long been laid 
afide by the politer part of the town : but Ryan's 
predileSion for that colour, it is faid, kept them 
too long on the ftage. However, the audience 
did not forget the pleafure Stephens had afforded 
them in Othello : they forebore on that account, 
(hewing any marks of difpleafure to his Polydore, 
To recover the good opinion of the public, he was* 
forced to hide himfelf in his black vifor. Stephens 
afted feveral charafters, and particularly the duke 
of York, with approbation ; but as he never came 
up to his firft attempt, he gradually fell in the public 
cileemi He ended at laft in an itinerant aftor. 
His laft ftage was Bath ; where he died, about 
twenty years fince, refpefted for his general good 
behaviour. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Richard goes h Ir4lanJ.*^Sc<n^ q/ Northumberland^ 
tic. e^ted to modern poUttctj''''4Var with Stain 
diJUked iy Sir Robert JValpole.^HtJ dread of Jo- 
. ^Mief, and dying prognoftication.'^^Particukar lines 
of &hakfpear4 vehemently applauded on account of 
fiippofed refemblance, '^Richard marries an iifant, 
^^^ie great indifcretion.^^Meamng of defpifed 
H^nns.— ^ij^ Prince Edward was called the black 
Prince. "^Tork^s chara&er .'^^hakfpearc^ t conduct 
of his plotj-'^efemblance between Richard and 
. Jlgamemnon.'^Delane^s Richard.^-^Who was the 
firji anointed kin^ in Europe, -^Feigned fubmjfton 
of Hereford^ and treachery of Northumberland,'^* 
Savage nunmers of our anceftors^'^^ifty challenges 
in parliament j-^BiJbop of Carlijle*s integrity,"^ 
Warburton makes Shakjpeare a IVhig. — Paffiv$ 
obedience. ^^om ChapmaeCs ahfurdities and real 
merit j-^Parquhar^ Rowe^ Sir Godfrey K$iller^ 
and Hogarth, 

AS foon as Richard, intent upon his Irifli ex- 
pedition, had left the flage, the author in- 
troduces a political (bene between the earl of 
Ncrthsntberland and the lords Willoughby and 
Rofe, full of fevere reflexions upon the king's mif- 
condufi. The writing is not fingularly good, but 
k WES greatly diftinguiflied by the particular beha- 
Ti^ur of the audience, on the revival of this play, 
who applied almoft every line that was fpoken to 
tkc occurrences of the time, and to the meafures 
and chattt&er of the nainiftry. 
. During a long |>eace of twenty-five years, the 
people, who feldom know their' own happinefs, 
were eager for a war with Spain. Provocations, it 
smu/i be o^ned, had been given by the court of 
MdJfid, Tbt depredations coimmiud V^l xV^ 
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Spanifli giiard-<h-coib» on our merchant-fliipt 
roufed the attentioa and refentmeot of the mer- 
chants, who addreflTed the parliament on the oc* 
cafion ; and the amiable Mr. Glover, then a mem- 
ber of parTiament^ feconded their petition with an 
animated fpeedu Sir Robert Walpoie dreaded 
the confequencses of a war with the Spaniards, 
and feared it woold unite the elder branch of the 
houfe of Bourbovi in the (ame quarrel. He fore* 
faw too that a rebellion in Scotland would be fo« 
mented by the high Tories and Jacobites in both 
kingdoms. He had always entertained a fecret 
dread of thofe gentlemen, who aflemblcd in clubs 
to toaft the king over the water. Nay, fome time 
before his death, which happened in 1 744, this 
great minifter, as I was then informed by a noble- 
man, predicted that the king would be reduced to 
the neceffity of fighting for his crown. 

The more reludant Walpoie appeared to (e- 
cond the wtfiies of the merchants in commencing 
hoftilities, the more damorous the people were 
for letting loofe the vengeance of the nation 
asainft the Spaniards. When this tragedy was, 
after being long forgotten, revived, the cry for 
war was at the higheft, and the fpedators were 
ready to apply all that was uttered in the thea- 
tre to the tranfaSions of the day and to the mi- 
niftry. The dialogue of Northumberland and his 
friends forniflied ample materials for political in« 
nuendo and application. There was in Bridgewater, 
who perfonated Northumberland, a moft grave 
and (olemn manner of delivering a femiment, 
which dwelt fully upon the attentive hearer. 
When he pronounced the following words^ 

The king U not hknfdf, bat bftlclj led 
By flattcreri|«- 



^'^ 
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the noife from the clapping of hands and clatter- 
ing of flicks was loud and boifterous. And when 
Rofs faid, 

The earl of Wilefhire h«tb the ftate in farm. — 

it was immediately applied to Walpole, with the 
loudeft (hours and huzzas I ever heard. Likewife 
the following obfervation of Northumberland, that 
the king's revenue was not diminiihed by war, was 
met, by the audience, with redoubled fhouts— - 

War hath not wafted it •, for MrarrM he hath not. 
More hath he fpent in peace than they * in war. 

The two following remarkable lines, fpoken by 
Willoughby and Northumberland, were heard with 
a dead and refpe&ful filence :— - 

WILLOUGHBY. 

Theking*8 grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Reproach and diflblution, hangeth over him. 

And now, if Mr. Hume had read over this fcene 
with attention, he would not have charged Shak- 
fpeare with deferring the civil rights of mankind: 
for what are the accufations of the fpeakers, in this 
dialogue, but fo many vindications of the natural 
and legal claims of the fubjcfl I 

A& II. Scene II. The queen, Bufliy, ^c. 

BUSHY. 
Madam, yoor majefty is much too fad. 

Though Shakfpeare thought it for his purpofe to 
have a queen in his tragedy, to heighten the diftrefs 
of the fcene, it iseertain that Richard, about a year 
before he was dethroned, married a. daughter of 

I auccltorc 
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France, a child of eight years old: a moft imprur 
dent a^ion, and correfpondent with the reft of his 
condud. He had no iffiie by his firft wife, queen 
Anne ; and therefore (hould,. in right policy, have 
married one who could have brought him children. 
By wedding a child, he deprived himfelf of the 
hopes of one great advantage and fupport, at lead 
for a confiderable time. Wiiliani HI. when the 
parliament obliged him to difmifs his Walloon 
guards, refented the affront in a moft lively man- 
ner, and not without tears. In the bitrernefs of 
his heart he fwore, that, if he had had a fon, he 
would not have complied with their requcft.* 

Scene III. 

YORK. 

Frighting her pil?.-f»cM villages with war 
And ostentation of defpifed arn^s. 

Defpifedy in this place, means detejled^ abborredy izc. 

IDEM. 

Were I bat now the Lord of fuch hot youth 
Ai when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myfelf. 
' RcfcuM the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, Sec. 

This calls to our minds feveral paffages of the Iliad, 
where old Neftor vaunts, in moft exulting terms, 
of his great prowefs in his younger years. The re- 
nowned prince of Wales, eldeft fon of Edward III. 
was called the Black Prince from his complexion, . 
not his armour, as is generally fuppofed. 

YORK. 

Well, well, I fee the iffue of thefe arms. 

The charafter of York, as delivered down by hif- 
toriansy is not much to his advarvta^t; Vv^'*^"^^^- 
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teemed a light and capricious man. Shakipetret 
in this fcene, though not in all the reft» con- 
forms to the hiftorical outline of the dtdu. h 
this interview with Bolinghrokey he firft tfareatenii 
that, if he had power, he would attach the kifiv- 
gents; then fays, he will remain neuter. After 
that, he invites the heads of the confpiracy into 
hb caftle; and upon Lancafter's telling him that 
he muft go with him to feize the king's miniflen 
in Briftol-caftle, he calmly fays, *' It may be; 
I will go with you :" and yet the good man 
declares, '* he is loth to break his country's 
laws:" but inmiediately after complies with the 
ufurper, who makes him a chief inArument to &p- 
port his rebellion. 

A£t III. Scene the king, Aumerte^, bifliop of Car* 

liile, &c. 

The following lines bear a ftrong refemblance to 
Agamemnon's faluting hiis country's foil, and fhed- 
ding tears for joy, in Homer's Odyfley, book IV. 

R I c M A R D. 

Dear eaitli> I do fala^ thee with my haad : 
As a long parted raothier ^ith her child 
Plays iondly with her tears, and fmilci In meeting. 
So weeping, fmiling, greet I thee,. O earth, 
A«d do thee favcmr wkh my royal hands. 

Att»fvti BiffiA x**9r txu tca^»vitti th ymttu 

Well pleas'd, the king beheld his Argive foil. 
And, leaping eagerly upon the ftrand^ 
With tears of joy -he ki&'d iue native land. 

Wiien Philip II. huiband to Queen Mary, 
£rft landed in England,, he knelt down x>n the groun^t 
Mttd MS be rofe he drew h\s Tvfotd, «l^ \l x«.^A\\t\% 

ic conquer the kingA»- ^W^VJC^^x^ 

i 
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Shakfpeare has not, I believe, manifefted more 
tgjM 10 the condu6k of his plot than in this fcene. 
The king Unds finom Ireland with a very few follow- 
ers: his confidence is equal to hb ignorance of liis 
fituation. He vents his complaints of rebellion in 
an afieding addrefs to theEnglilh earth, and with« 
out any apparent hopes of withftanding a powerful 
invader of his kingdom, he idly prefumes, upon the 
facredneft of his perfon, that he (hall conquer all 
oppoiition: The author gradually leads him from 
confidence to doubt, from doubt to fear, and from 
that to defpondency. Every incident is managed 
with the niceft (kill. Sali(bury alarms him, and 
Scrope terrifies him into abfolute defpair. Rich- 
ard's pathetic refledions on the miferable fate of 
langs has been juftly admired, and was marked by 
Pope in his edition as a mafterly paflage. 

Deiane, who on the revival of this play a£led 
Ricliard, though he did great juflice to feverl 
fcenes of the chara6ler, could not exhibit the 
tender feelings of the king's diftrefsful fituation: 
His voice was too loudly extended for the defpon- 
ding and almpft effeminate grief of this unhappy 
prince. Had Barry ever been called upon to repre- 
lent thi^ part, ^' he would (in our author's empha- 
tic language) have drowned the flage with tears^'' 

RICHARD. 

Not all the water in^thiB rough rude Tea 
Can wafli the balm from.aa aooimed king. 

One would imagine that monarchs have been taught 
to believe that the anointing them with the facred 
oil at their coronation was to operate like a miracu- 
lous charm^ which was to render their perfons fa- 
cred and inviolable, and their adions fuperior ta 
cenfure. But who was the firft man who vfe.wt 
through ihe anointing ceremony > 'Pe^vivol^xvcvc^i. 
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a robber and ufurper; a man who deprived his 
lawful fovereign of his crown* and (hut him in a 
doifter. This fuccefsful ruffian was fupported in 
his treafon by Pope Zachary, who (lood in need 
of Pepin's affiilance, and who afterwards^ with th« 
help of St. Boniface, performed the office of anoin- 
ting a rebel, king of France, at Rheims. 

RICHARD. 

Striven Boliagbrokc to be is grctt at wc ? 
Greater he rhall not be : it be ferve God, 
We'll itmc bim too, and be his fellows To. 

This is the nature of man. In his profperity he 
forgets all piety to heaven, all focial tics and obli- 
gations. Richard, who, while his affairs wore a 
fmiling afped, neither reverenced God nor regard- 
ed man, is here by our excellent moralizer, made 
fo humble as to find no relief in his didrefs equal- 
ly efficacious with repentance and amendment of 
life.. 

RICHARD. 

The power, I have, dlfcharge, and let them go 
To ear the land. 

Mr. Steevens rightly fays, that caring the land 
U ploughing it. It is properly a Scotch wciH, 
and is fpelt ere^ which is derived from anoti.cr 
North- Brit ifli word, erde^ the earth.* 

Scene III. 

Our author purfues the thread of hiftory very 
clofcly, and has given proper colours to the feign- 
ed fubmifTion of Hereford and the treachery of 
Northumbeiland. The king, deferted by the 
•rreateil part of his followers, retired to the ifle of 

*f lefca ; where he purpofed to embark for Ire- 
land 

' CJoffkrj to Cvit'iu Do«(\ii%*» Vu^ 
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land or France, there to wait fome opportunity 
of returning to England : but theufurper, ularmcil 
at this ftep, fent Northumberland to deceive hhn 
with falfe promifes of loyalty and fubmilTion. '^Ihe 
carl, by folemn proteftations and fliameful perjury, 
made himfelf mafter of the king^s perron, and 
carried him to Flint-caftle. The interview between 
the king and his couftn of Lancafler was more 
rough and auftere, on the part of the duke, than 
the poet has reprefented it. lie told the king, in 
plain terms, that, his fubje£is being dilTarl^Hed 
with his government, he was couic to aflld iiim to 
govern better. The king anfwered humbly: 
^' Dear coufin, fmce that is your pleafure, it is 
ours aifo.'* To mortify the king on a very ten- 
der point, during the whole of his journey from 
Flint-cafile to London, he was, befides being 
mounted on a very fhabby horfe, not fulfcreil to 
change his apparel. No prince in Europe had fo 
rich a wardrobe as Richard, or delighted fo mucli 
in fplendid and coftly drefles. 

Aft IV. Scene I. The parliament -houfe, 

A (Ironger and truer piftureof tke favage manners 
of our anceftors cannot be delineated than in this 
illiberal fcene between the prime nobility of the 
land. A glove is thrown down by one nobleman 
with terms of fcorn and reproach, and accepted by 
another with words of brutality and fierccnefs. 
The prefence of the duke of Lancafter, mafter of 
the kingdom and pretender to the throne, could 
not awe the difputants into refpe£l and filence. 
Mr. Hume fays that no lefs than fifty challenges 
were given and accepted at this meeting of the par- 
liaoient. 

BOLINGBROKE. 
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BOLINGEROKE. 

Tn God^snime then HI afcead the throne. 

BISHOP OF CARLIStX. 
Mtrry, God forbid ! 

Thomas Merks, bifliop of drlifle, (a name whick 
ought to be revered to lateft poflerity,) was, in that 
great concourfe of the clergy and laity aflembled 
on this occafion, the only man who had honeily 
and courage to fpeak in the defence of hit; un* | 
happy fovereign,. and againfl the violence and ufur- ' 
pation of Bolingbroke. His fpeech was long, ami 
18 quoted from Sir John Hayward, in the rarlia- 
mentary Hidory. ft contains a retrofpeSive view 
of all kinds of government ; and the bi(hop*s argtt* 
ment is ffa-engthened from fcripture authority. 

IDEM. 

And (htU the figure of God*8 nttjedy. 
His ctpctin, (leward, deputy ele^ 
Anointed, crowned, plinted many yeart, 
Be judgM by fubjciSt and inferior breath ? 

In vain does Dr. Warburton drive to make ShakT- 
peare a Whig in principle, long before the limits 
between prerogative and privilege were determined. 
The political and religious creeds in Queen Eliza-^ 
beth's reign were equally favourable to the abfolute 
power of the prince 5 and I have often wondered 
that lord Bolingbroke (hould aflert, that the dod- 
cine of pafGve obedience lay undifcovered, in fome 
old homily, till the times of Tames I. All the 
Chronicles of Hollingihead, Hall^ Grafton, Stowe, 
and Fabian, breathe the fame nonrefiAing fpirit ; 
nor do I know that any Englifh divine oppofed it« 
till our incomparable Hooker,, in his Ecclefiaftical 
Polity, with an irrefiflible force of argument, de- 
moliftied that infamous ^{vuoxi oti ^^iVvvdx U 
founded ^ 
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TJif ttwmmu faith of mlUna made far one. 

■ 

Tom Cbapman, a moft excellent ador in vari* 
DU5 parts, but efpecially in all Shakfpeare's clowns, 
in petulant would-be-wits, fops and fantaflics, and 
many other abfurd humorous charaAers, infifled 
upon reprefenting what nature never defigned him 
for,-— a grave tragic charaSer. The biihop of 
Carliile was a delicious morfel, which he would not 
fuflFer to efcape him. No man was ever more 
eager for preferment than Chapman for the os ro- 
tmdum of tragic elocution. Rich, it was obferved, 
took delight in thwarting the inclinations of his 
adors. How Chapman could prevail upon him to 
let him indulge himfelf in his abfurd humour, I 
cannot guefs ; unlefs he flattered the manager's 
vanity by fubmitting to be taught by him: for this 
was a failing as weakly peculiar in Rich as the 
love of reciting tragedy was in Chapman. In truth, 
there was nothing more diflbnant and unharmoni- 
ous than his fpeaking, or rather bellowing, the 
biJbop's harangue. He was endured in his diicords, 
on account of his many excellences in comedy. 
But fo fond was he of what he did not underfland, 
that although the firfl ador in his own proper 
walk, he would condefcend to folicit earneAly for 
any inferior part in tragedy. It was hopelefs, he 
knew, to contend for the charader of Richard III. 
however, he folaced himfelf in the fhort part of 
Treflell, in the fame play ; in which he inhumanly 
murdered a moft pathetic defcription of Prince Ed- 
ward's death by the hand of the duke of Glofter. 
At his own theatre of Richmond, where he had 
the double claim of manager and principal perfor- 
mer, he exerted his power, to the deftru^ion of 
his own property, as well as of all propriety. In- 
ftead of l*om in The Confcious Lovers, (ui^VvtcVl 
psurt he was fare to jgive indnile pWt^tt.^ Vt 
would aced9 zffiune the fine gentleman , \iv xJwfc ^^t^«>ti 
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of young Bevil. As to the comedy of The Bufy 
Body, he declared that Marplot, in which he ex* 
cited as much good laughter as ever (hook t merry 
audience, was not his proper part, and therefore, 
infifted upon making himfelf of no coniequence, 
by a&ing bir George Airy. At Richmond, too, he 
ftrutted in the robes of King Richard III. to empty 
benches. Nothing but his being deferted by the 
fpedators could reftore him to hb fenfes. Howe- 
ver, Tom Chapman has had many to keep him 
company in his ridiculous paflion.— — Didnot Far* 
quhar think himielf a good ador, and excite the 
commiferation of his ririends, when he murdered 
his own Sir Harry Wildair on the Dublin fiage? 
Did not the tragic Rowe write The Biter, a come- 
dy ; and was he not the only perfon of the audience 
that laughed during the a6ling of it ? Did. not Sir 
Godfrey Kneller fwear to Mr. Gay, that, inftead 
of fludying the art of painting, he ought to have 
been bred a foldier, becaufe he had a martial 
mien ? And did not Hogarth prefer his lamentable 
Sigifmunda to his Marriage a la Mode ? 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A king rejigning his cnwn before his people r-^hakf-- 
peare inforicr to himf elf, ''^Interview in the Towep 
between Richard and LancaJier,^^Richard*s folly 
in upbraiding t^infringement of oaths. —Oaths made 
only for fubje^§^^^niverfsty of Oxford contradi^" 
ing its own do^rine.^^hara^er of Northumhcr^ 
land.-^^T he family of Percy.^^The a^or "Mho pre* 
fentedto Richarda hoking- glafs.'^Richard^ t houfe* 
Aold.^^Their profufion and profligacy. '^Meaning 
of the word purveyor.— i^ member of parliament 
condemned to be hanged, -^aved by the clergy, ^^ 
Aumerle fiigmatized,^'Hallam an imitator of Wilks^ 
^^Michael Stoppelaer^ an honefi blunder er,^-^St or y 
of Stoppelaer and Rich, 

Scene continues. Re-enter York with Richard. 

WE cannot fuppofe a more awful and aiFec- 
ting tranfiSion, than a prince brought be- 
fore his fubjeds, compelled to deprive himfelf of 
his royalty, and to refign his crown to the popular 
claimant, his near relation. This is a fubjeck wor- 
thy the genius of Shakfpeare ; and yet, it mufl be 
confeflfed, he has fallen infinitely fhort of his ufual 
powers to excite that tumult of pafilon which the 
adion merited : he was ever too fond of quibble and 
conceit ; but here he has indulged himfelf beyond 
his ufual predile£tion for them ; and I cannot help 
thinking, from this circumflance alone, that Ri« 
chard II. was written and aded much earlier than 
the date in the ftationers books of 1597. However, 
if it ihould happen to be as it is recorded, the au- 
thor made the public ample amends by producing, 
Ac year following, one of the mod ^wfe&. ^S. ^ 
his pieces. The firft Part of KXn^ Yl^ivrj \Sl • 
However Sftak/peare might thvuk ^to^^x vo VtfX^- 
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ten the fene by introducing Richard before the 
parliament to renounce his right to the crown, in 
hA it was notifo. The poet has worked up the whdt 
from what pafled in the tower between the depir« 
ties of the parliament, Lancafter and Richard. 
The deputation confifted of the chief nobilitr 
and commons with the archbifliop of York at their 
head, who, after being introduced to the captivt 
king, put him in mind of his voluntary offer to re* 
fign the crown in the prefence of the archbifliop 
of Canterbury and the Earl of Northumberlaod: 
Richard acknowledged his promife, and defired to 
have an interview with his fuccefTor. After fome 
converfation between him and Lancafler, the king, 
with an air of cheerfblnefs, called for the ad of 
refignation, which he read over diftinAly, aml'fo- 
lemnly confirmed it by an oath ; he then conftituted 
the archbifliop of York and the bifhop of Here- 
ford his procurators to fi^nify his intention to par- 
liament, and drawing the royal fignet firom hit 
own finger, he put it on that of the duke of Lan- 
cafter ; faying, at the fame time, he could wifli all 
his people mould know, that if it were in hii 
power, the duke fliould fucceed him to the crowa 
of England. 

RICHARD. 

There (houldft thftu find ooc heiaont trtide, 

Conttiuing the depofing of a kiBg^ 

And crtckiag the flroog warrant of aa oath. 

In vain does the prince accufe the fubjed of in- 
fringing his oath of obedience, who has himfelf 
broken tKrough the moft folemn of all obligations^ 
the oath taken at his coronation. Richard thoughtf 
with King John and other arbitrary monarchs, that 
CBths were only framed for fubjeds: but it is furely 
Mbfurd to imagine that nuVWoiv^ ftio\&^\^VkK»axwl by 
Jbkmn tics to ^obey one fnaiv> aiA \5aax>afc ^o^ 
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be fubjed to no other reftridion than his own will 
and pleafure. To fay that the ^ofpel exads the 
(amefabmiflion to a Nero as a Titus, to a Richard 
II. as a George D. is to Hbel that religion which 
profiefTes to (peak peace and good-will to man, and 
which certainly never intended to leave mankind 
worie than it round them. But indeed the do£brine 
of paiHve obedience and non-refiflance has been 
ever found a wifp of ftraw, in this country^ when- 
ever princes have trampled upon law, juftice, and 
humanity. The famous univerfity of Oxford, at a 
time when it was fnppofed their immunities were 
in no danger, folemnly enforced unlimited obedi- 
ence to the lung; but, -when the privileges of that 
learned community were attacked by the hand of 
power, they fupportcd the invader of the kingdom, 
who profefled himfelf a friend to the laws and the 
conftitution, with all their influence. 

NORTHUMBERLAND* 
My lord, difpttch ; read 4ver tbefe articles. 

The family of Percy, one of the nobleftand beft 
tllied of any in the kingdom, were, for their great 
hofpitality and their military atchievemcnts, defer- 
vedly in high efUmation Avitti the people of Eng- 
land. However, it muft be confefled, that, for 
many centuries, the hiflory of the peerage fur- 
nifhes us ample matter of contention between this 
noble family and the crown, which always ended 
much to the diminution of that fplendor which a 
contrary conduft would have refleSed on that il- 
luftrious houfe. The earl of Northumberland, in 
tlie play'ef Richard It is drawn, by ^he pen of 
Shakfpeajre, as a moft cruel and unremitting per- 
fecutor of Richard ; nor has he given the leaft hint 
for a condu6k fo apparently reprchcnfible, tKoM^ 
hiftorj^ could have furniihed him \v\x\v a n^v^ ^\i.M- ^,. 
{jb7e, if not a reafbna ble one. 

Vol. L F \N\«ta 
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When Richard fet out for the Irilh wan, having 
Ibrmed a jealoufy of the earl of Northumberiaixlf 
more from » confcioufnefi of his own imbecillity 
than any real caufe of diftnift, he fiimmoncd the 
carl to attend him at Briftol, and topftfi ofer 
with him to Ireland. Northumberland offered the 
kin^ many excufes for his not being dble to comply 
with his commands ; but more particularly one, 
with which the king was well acquainted,— -the bad 
■fiiitb of the Scots; intimating that they would in 
all pr6bability> invade England, (hould they findthe 
army removed from the borders. The mfiituated 
king, not fatisfiied with this anfwer, ordered the 
carl and all his adherents to be prochiimcd trai- 
tors. 

Enter one with a glais. 

The perfon who, about forty- five years fince. 
Was employed to bring in a mirror to Richard,'^ 
is now, by the general voice, allowed to be the 
firft comedian of the age« He was then iiid^ a 
V very young ador, and has gradually rifen to that 
deeree of eftimation which he now deiervedly 
' enjoys. 

RICHARD. 

- 1 ■ ■ Wat thin the iTace 

That every day, under bif hoafchold roof, 
' Did keep ten thonfaiui men ? i ■ 

This is a faft which hiftory has delivered down to 
us. It bears the (hew of great humanity and the 
moft extended benevolence, and therefore merits a 
ftrious difcu'ilion. From what fource of wiealth 
could fo vaft a multitude be maintained ? If from 
the revenues of the crown, the greatnefs of the 
expenditure mud have contributed to leflen their 
value : and accordingly we find that Gaunt charms 

• Mr. \atta. 
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the king, in the fecond aft, with letting hu Itncb 
to fiiroiiy and being not the king, but the iandiord, 
of EnghnA To Aipply this wade of the crown 
landiy it was neceflary for the king to make fre- 
quent applications to the lords and commons ; and 
indeed none of onr Plantagcnet princes gained from 
their fbbiefis more ample parliamentary fiippliea 
than Richard. But the charge of maintaining (b 
large a houfehdU, and fuch a number of officers 
clependent upon it^ was one of the great enormi- 
ties of th» opprei&ve reign. Immoderate exadi- 
ons, which were occaiioned by the king's purvey- 
ors, whofe office it was to procure proviuon for 
the king and houreh<Jd whenever they removed 
from one place to another, were of the moft into* 
lerable mature* It is obferved, in our law-books, 
that the word furveyor^ about this period of our 
hiftory, was become fo odious, that, by a llatute, 
it was changed to ^ateur, or purchafer. But the 
court or houfehold of Richard was branded on more 
accounts than one. The luxury, diflipation, and 
debauchery, oftheconrtiers, male and female, are 
recorded and cenfured by all our hiflorians. In Ri- 
chard's time, the houfe of commons, having for 
ibme time been feparated from the lords, * began 
to fed their flrength and importance. A certain 
member of that houfe, apprized of the profligate 
conduct of the courtiers, and their uncontrouled 
wafte of the public money, made a motion to en- 
quire into the abufes in the king's houfehold. Ri- 
chard^ hearing of this unexpected attack upon his 
royal ceconcmy, went inmnediately to the houfe of 
peers, and compUined to the lords of the gro& af- 
front put upon him by a commoner. They, in 

F 2 compliance 

* The fcpirftjan of the two ordttft of mtti Nii»-%. Vk\!^\tv«.^^ 
which the people of Scotland nevtr exptt\tnctd\ ^'oA ^\^ ^^ 
reMed their piinMag of thtt dcnocnilvc ^tst o\ v^'9^'^^^^bm»X>» 
which tbejhMd to aodonbtfd clainu 
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compliance^ with the king's intimation, took up the 
bufinefs with ereat eagernefs, and immediatelj or- 
dered the author of the motion <o be hawed. 
Very 'luckily for the ofiender, he happened to be a 
churchman; and, the arcbbifliopt and bifhopt 
iialling on- their knees and intFeating * jbr him^ his 
life was (aved. 

A u M 1 R L K. 

Yoa holy chnrchmeoy ii tkcrc om plot 
To rid the rctlm of this peraidont blot. 

The charaficr of Aunierleis, above all the noble- 
men of his time, flignaatized by -Hume, for bafe« 
nefs, treachery, and cruelty. 

The perfon who aded Aunaerte, was one Mr. 
Adam Hallam, who, by an imitation of iheaAion 
of Wilks, efpecially in a certain peculiar cuflom 
of pulling down his ruffles and rolling his (lockings, 
joined to a good degree of diligence, fo tkr gained 
upon Rich's want of difcemment, that he hired 
him for feven years at a very large falary. Whett 
the term of his engagement was expired, his em- 
ployer difmifled him, and for the greateft port of 
his remaining life he was an itinerant ador. Hal* 
lam, about nx and thirty years fince, tranflattd 
The Beggar's Opera into French, which was re- 
prefented in the little theatre in the Haymarket 
with fome fuccefs. He alfo invented the armour 
ancl other decorations, preparatory to the fingle 
combat between the dukes of Hereford and Nor- 
folk. Hallam died a kind of penfioner to the 
managers, who were the immediate (uccefibrs 
of Rich, to whofe family he was, I think, re- 
lated. 

ABBOT OF WXSTMINITER. 
Before I fpeak my tmnd \itTt\iH 
yptt (kill aot ooly ukc iixt UciuatsX) U^, 
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The perfons dramatis of this phy are fo nu- 
merousy that the manager was reduced to the 
neceffity of employing hohefl Michael Stpppelaer,- 
of blundering memory, in the part of a dignified 
clergyman, the abbot of Wcflminftcr, to "which* 
he was by no means equal; for Stoppelaer^s ac- 
tion and behaviour} added to an accidental hoarfe- 
nefs, fet the fpeCbitors in a loud laugh. Honefl 
Mich was remarkable for fingin? a Scotch or Irifh 
fong, particularly. Arrai my Juay^ and Ccrn-Riggs 
are bonny. He* was fomething. of a fcholar too, 
and educated at Tfinity-College, Dublin. He 
fang, not unpUafingly, to a tune which I have 
forgotten, Horace's Ode of Integer vitet, fcelerif-' 
jue purusf &c. It was Mich's faculty* to utter 
Abfurd fpeeches and difagreeable truths, without 
any delign to give offence. I fhall quote one 
anecdote, which will give the reader an idea of 
his charader. Rich was talking to fome of the 
aftors, when Stoppelaer was prefent, concerning 
the difproportioned agreement he had made with 
Halkm, who aded Aumerle, Stoppelaer (hook 
his head and faid, Upon my foul^ Sir, he got on the 
blind fide of you there. Rich, apprehenfivc of 
hearing fomething more ofFenflve, left the com* 
pany : fomebody prefent obferved that Stoppelaer's 
fpeech was exceedingly improper, and really af- 
fronting, becaufe every body knew that Mr, Rich 
had a great blemifh in one of his eyes.—*' Upon 
my word, faidMich, I never heard of it before^ and 
J will go immediately andajk his pardon.^^ 



F3 C\i.K«- 
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CHAPTER X. 

Seem between Richard and his fiaenj'^omi ateilkiiL' 
lines, — Mrs. Horton, the a^efs^ her great hem^ 
iy. ^Playing with firollers at fVind/tr.^^Juba 
and Lord Malpasj^^^Mrs. Horton^s addreji to ill' 
natured critics. H er merit in aHingj^^Her hve 
of coquetry.,"^ Fine defcription of BoUngbroke and 
Richard.'-^ His tyrannical conduS to tie citizens of 
London, Kings of England pillagers of Lomdon,^^ 
Richard and his groom. '^ Nat Clarke.^^necdete 
ofRich.'^^^hakfpeare differs from hiftorians in tie 
account '^.f Richard* s death^^^RjtfUBtone i^on !/•««' 
Sad confequences of Henrfs ufurpaHim^ 

Aft V- 

Queen and Richard. 

THE fcene between Richard and the qneeo ii 
not written in Shakfpeare'shappieftftyle; the 
play upon words and exuberant extenfion of fenti- 
ments are juftly reprehended by the critics. How- 
ever, fome part or it muft be exempted from ccn- 
fure, and particularly this thought of Richard* 



-I am fworn brother, fweet. 



To grim neceffity, and he and 1 
Will keq) a kagve with death. 

T ikewife his advice to the queen, to tell his mdan* 
choly tale, by a winter's fire. 



i/To good old ^Iks, 



Aad fend the hearers weeping to their bedi, 

is affefting. Colley Cibber has judicioufly borrow*- 
ed and applied it to the i\orj oi Hsnr] \\« Va hit 
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The queen was perfehated by Mrs. Horton ; one 
of the mod beaurifiil women that ever trod the - 
(hge. She was married, when very young, to a 
mufician, who was infenfible to her charms, and 
treated her, as it has been faid, very brutally. 
The firft notice that was taken of her ~ 
Wat at. Windfor, in the fumraerof 1713; where 
ihe aded Marcla, in Cato, in a company ofmifera* 
ble ftroHers, who wcre-drawn there on account of 
Queen Anne's making it the place of her refitlence 
feveral months in the year. < Cato and his fenate - 
met with little refped from the audience; and poor 

Juba was fo truly an objefl of ridicule, thatj when - 
e cried out; in a tranfport of joy, on hearing Mar* 
cia's confeiCon of her paiuon for him,^^* What do 
I hear ?** my Lord Malpas, wilfully miftaking the 
ftdor, loudly faid, from behind the fcenes. Upon 
mywvrd^Jn^^ Jjdo^wtt know: I think you had better 
h any wHere eJfe: and this joke, I believe, put an 
end to the pby. However, Mrs. Horton was fo fu- 
perior in merit io the reft, and fo attra Aive in her 
perfon, that (he was foon after very powerfully re- 
commended to the managers of Drury-lane Thea- - 
tre, who engaged her at a moderate falary: Her 
chief merit confided in giving fprightlinels to gay* 
coquets, (uch as Belinda in the Old Batcbteior, 
and Millamant in the Way of the World ; in which 
lad charader fhe was faid to have excelled Mrs. 
Oldfield. Upon Mrs. Younger's quitting Drury- 
iane for a more advantageous income at Lincoln's- 
inn-fields, fhe was called upon by Wilks to ad the 

Eart of Phillis in the Confcious Lovers. Younger 
ad given the public fo much entertainment in that 
part, that Mrs. Horton met with very uncandid 
treatment from the audience ; who fo far forgot 
what was due to merit and the handfomeft woman 
on the Aagcy that they endeav out ed Vq fiAc:wxv5k5|^. 
' her by frequent hifling. Sht \jot^ x\ift XTt?iXKNfc^ 

F 4 ^^^ 
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with patience for fome time. At laft^ (he advance 
td to the front of the flage, and boldly addreflfed 
the pit : '' Gentlemen, what do you mean ? what 
difpleafes you ; my aSing or my perfoa V* 
This (hew of fpirit recovered the fpedators into 
good humour, and they cried out, as with one voice, 
" No, no, Mrs. Horton; we arc not difpleafed: 
go on, go on." As (he advanced in life, though 
ihe (HU retained great beauty of features, £be 
grew corpulent ; and by (Iriving to preferve the 
appearance of a fine (hape, (he laced herfelf fo tight 
that the upper p^rt of her figure bore no proportion 
to the reft of her body. 

For many years (he was a favourite SiGtrtts io 
tragedy and cl Medy, and commanded a la^e in- 
come : but the natural and eafy dialogue of Piitch- 
ard fo captivated the public^ that poor Horton was 
foon deprived of that influence which Ihe had pof- 
fe(red^ and was ftripped of herchara£tersone by one» 
At laft (he became fo low in credit with the public, 
that Rich, out of compafiion, offered to employ 
Jher at the reduced falary of 4I. per week. This 
fhe refufcd, in a fit of ill-timed refentment, and 
could never perfuade him to make a fecond offer. 
Mr. Garrick and Mr. Lacy, by giving her a part 
of a benefit annually, made fome addition to a 
fmall annuity fhe enjoyed. Her beauty was fo re- 
markable in the early part of life, that few young 
men could fee her without having a tendreCTe for 
her, which ihe never difcouraged ; for, indeed,^ ftic 
was fo true a coquet, that a compliment ta her 
charms, from the meaneft perfon in the theatre, wm 
acceptable, and always returned with a fmile or 
tap with her fan. On the verge of threefcore (he 
drefTed like a' girl of twenty, and kept (impering 
and ogling to the lad, and if features, preferved ^« 
ven at that cold age, cou\d \v\M^ Vv^\ >N«Akaie(K 
/be certainly was pavdouabY^v ^^^> ^'^ •i\^&A^^ 
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men I erer faw, fht bad the greatefi pretence to 
vanity. A noblenun, fome few yean before her 
ddith, offered her a very large fettlement to live 
with him, which (he generoufly rejefted. Her 
fole paffion was to be admired. She died about, 
the year 17S& 

S&enen» Yoris and his dochefi^i 

YORK. 

At tam tliettre«be cjres of meny 

After ft wcU-grac'd lAor leavei the ftif c^ , 

Are idly bcat«a him who enters aeit. .. 

Thb pathetic defcriptionof Richard*s entry into 
London, finely contrafted with that of -BoKng- 
broke, has been univerfally admired ; Mr. Dryden 
dechres that he knows nothing equal to it in an* 
cient dramatic poetry, and I believe, we may defy 
the modems to pattern it. 

f D E M r 
I McaM eyei did fcowi 



Oa Richtrd : no man cry^d^ Ood fave him ! ' 
Nd jpyfel toogne gtTe him hi« welcome home, 
Bnt dnft was throwa upon his facrcd head 1 

Richard's reception in London could not be 
▼ery different from the poet's defcription of it *. 
Some citizens were brutal enough to propofe to 

F S his 

* Stowe has added t ctraimftance la Lancafter*i behaTioor^ 
on this occafioOy which is not to be found, I think, in any other 
writer. 

** When the duke canM wkhin two miles of the city,, he can* 
Ted the hoft to (lay, and thea faid to the commons of the ci« 
ly, * My raafters, behold here your king, coniider well what yott 
wUl do with him.*— Tbey anfwercd, ^ He (Konld be Cent to 
Weftminfter :^ whereupon he was delivered onto them, and they 
led him to Weftoiaftf r, aad from thcQse by waUc ti% ^ vv««( 
9iL0Bd0ih** 
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his rival the putting him to immediate death i 
Andy though no man of humanity can forbear re- 
fenting with indignation the bafe propofal of thefe 
wretches, it mutt be confefled that Richard me- 
rited little favour from the Londoners. He had 
given them great and almoft unpardonable provo- 
cation. For the offences of a few members of the 
corporation he had deprived the city of London 
of its privileges, and imprifoned the chief ma- 
gi ftrate and others next to him in office. In his 
whole conduS iir this afikir he manifeiled a mean 
and cruel difpoGtion. When the king, upon the 
city's humble fubmiffion, was reconciled to the 
citizens, he accepted, from the mayor, alder* 
men, and principal inhabitants, a grand enter- 
tainment, at which he and all his court were pre- 
fent. 'The prefents given to Richard, his queen, 
and the courtiers, were edimated at ten thdufand 
pounds, which, at that time, aniounted to an 
immenfe fum. On this occasion, to win the good- 
will of Richard, the city difplayed all its grandeur, 
and no expence was fpared to ihew their profound 
refpea to royalty. But, notwithftanrfing the king 
exprefled himfelf to be highly pleafed with his re- 
ception, and received the magnificent gifts pre- 
fented to him with complacency, he fined the city 
of London in the fum of ttn thoufand pounds. 
This exorbitant penalty and outrageous aid of 
power^ when a contrary condud: was expefied, 
f xafperated the citizens, and they never forgave 
the king. 

The kings of England, it mud be obfeivecf, 
from King John to James I. feemed to have con? 
fidered the city of London as a place which they 
might fafely pillage whenever impelled by their. 
iTecelEties. To gain the good- will of that fhame- 
le/i fpendthrift^ Henry 111. v?\io \\^i \Vi^ fctty to 
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^dare, tiat it was more charity to bejiow money 
upon him than on the meaneji beggar^ iJondon wai 
obliged to pay down the flmi of 20,0001. and 
James L we are informed by Camden, without fb 
much as pretending any right or claim except his 
immediate wants, demanded alfo of the Londoners 
ao,oool. The citizens, although they knew his 
weaknefs and defpifed his power,; yet with great 
condefcenfion made him an offer of half the fum j . 
which James prudently accept<^. Quarrels be« 
tween the court and the city of Londoi^ have ne« 
ver produced any real advantage lo the crown. 
To affe3 a contempt for a refjpeSable body of 
men, who contribute fo largely to the revenue^ .» 
is fomething more than ridiculous. 

AS V. Scene V. Richard tni a groom* . 

GROOM. 

Oh ! how it yetrn*d my h^trt Mrheo I- beheld » 
Ib London ftreett ■ ■; . . 

When Boliagbroke x<^f on rotn Birbiry ; - 
That horfc, which thou fo often haft beftrid, ^ 
Tkmt Urfty that Ifi tarefully ha^te irepU, 

This is one of thofe fcencs which difgrace the 
tragedy of a great king, and gives to me convinc- 
ing proof, that Shakfpeare, after writing-this play, 
and not finding it much relifhed by the audience, 
r«ok no fuitable pains to correQ: and improve it. 
However, the groom fpeaks much in chara6ler; 
for he feems more anxious about -the horfe, ivhick 
he had fo carefully dreffedy than concerned for the 
misfortunes of his mafter. One of our Chronicles 
relates, that, when Richard was .firfti delivered 
into the power of Lancafter, a favourite grey- 
hound of his abandoned his mafler, and fawned 
upon the conqueror, who Teemed much plcafed 
with the omen. 
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To fill up the account of the a£tors in this play 
when lad revived^ I (hall juft mention fome par- 
ticulars ^relating to Nat Clarke, who a6led the 
Jjroom. He was a man fitted by nature to repre- 
ent under parts. Clarke was the original Filch in 
the Beggar's Opera; and, though f greatly ad- 
mire Mrs. Wilfon's adrpitnefs in it, yet I think his 
meagre countenance and (hambling figure were 
much better adapted to the chara&er of a pick- 
pocket than a female's delicate perfon. Nat was 
the chronicle of the theatre : he knew the whole 
hiflory of the players, ^nd made himfelf accept- 
able to bufy enquirers after theatrical matters 1>y 
communicating to them many a laughable anec- 
dote. His chief employment (on account of his 
refembling Rich in (ize and figure) was that of 
an under-harlequin, to relieve his mafter in fuch 
fituations of the pantomime as were leaft intereft- 
ing. Nat was happy when the audience, firom 
fimilarity of fomi, were furprifed into a clap by 
midaking the man for the mafter. The fubftitute 
was fo like the original, that Rich one night paid 
feverely for the refemblance. One of the aSors, 
having had fome words with Qarke during the 
reprefentation of a pantomime, waited tUl he 
ihould find an opportuQtty to (hew his refentment. 
' Unluckily Rich threw himfelf in the way of the 
angry perfon, as he came off the ftage, and re* 
ceived fuch a blow of the fid, on his itomach, as 
for fome time deprived him of the power to 
breathe. The nun, perceiving his miilake, tm- 

Jlored the manager's pardon; protefting, upon his 
onour, he thought he had ftruck Nat Clarke. 
•* And Pfay, faid Rich^ what terrible provoca- 
tion could Clarke give, to merit fuch a vio^nt 
Wowr 

Sottte 
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Some fisw years before hb death, Ctarke retired 
to Hammerfmith ; where he lived at eafe, and 
t4;eated his vifiton with good ale and much hif- 
tory» 

RICHARD. 

MiMin^ mamrti my foul 1 thj fett U up 01 biflif 
Whilft my groft flefli finkt dowaward here Co die. 

Though Shakfeeare has followed the hiAoriait 
who imkes Sir Pierce oFExon and his accomplices 
the murderers of Richard, yet the greateft num- 
ber of writers, on this period of our hi/lory, aflert 
that he was ftarved to death. His dead body was 
produced ta the public in a ihell, with his face 
uncovered. His fucceflbr attended his funeral^ 
with diflembled grief, and followed him to tliat 
place which his ambition had marked out for 
him. 

By whatever nieans this unhappy prince was 
fent out of the world, it cannot be doubted that 
all methods were put in pradice, by thofe to whom 
he was entrufted, to make life as burdenfome to 
him as poifible. Power ufurped is ever fufoicious, 
arbitrary, and cruel. By various modes ot brutal 
unkindnefs, ftudied negleft, and outrageous in- 
fult, it was no difficult matter to render him weary 
of his exiftence, and to make him wi(h for repofe, 
where onlv it was to be had, in the grave. They 
might abridge his diet, difturb his fleep, and be 
artnil in fincfing out methods to diftrefs and tor* 
ment him whofe caufe no man durft efpouie. 
The meflengers of his death they knew would 
be entertained with a glad welcome by their em- 
ployers. 

We may colled, from Shakfpeare and the 
Chronicles, that Richard, in his perfon was ex- 
tremely handfome ; in his younger ^eat% Vvt. ^|??«^ 
evident proo6 of ability, mote ^wUc^^^T \Tv>Ki^ 
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fupprefling, by an ad of peribnal courage and 
prefence of mind, at the age of (ixteen, the dan- 
gerous infurredion of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 
His greateft enemies were his three ambhioiis 
uncles, the dukes of Lancafter, York, and Glofter, 
who purpofeiy fuffered his mind to be uncultivated 
with princely virtues, and his morals to be cor- 
rupted by vicious companions. They took no 
care to have him trained in the art militaryj 
the only great and fliining accompliihment of thf 
age. 

During the time of the feudal fyftem, the prince 
fupported his power by military prowefs. With- 
out this, he could not guard himfelf againft the 
incroachments of his barons, who, in their own 
diftrifts, were fo many arbitrary defpots. The 
firft and third Edward, by pefpetual wars on the 
continent and their own perfonal courage, kept 
iheir peers conftantly in employ, and preterved a 
reverence for their perfons. By their wars with 
France, the rapacity of their followers was in 
fome meafure glutted. All wars with France, till 
that which raeed in 1782, were the dear delight 
of the Englilh nation, and ufliered in fometimes 
with bonfires and other tokens of public rejoicing. 

Richard was fond of fine clothes, ot pompsj 
fliows, and ceremonies. The fpirit of chivalry, 
that fpur to noble adions, fuperior in fome ref- 
peds to the Greek and Roman military inftitu- 
tions, which had been revived by his father and 
grandfather, he feemed not to have cherifhed, 
except in the mock reprefentation of it in tilts 
and tournaments. He wifhed to gain popularity ; 
but his converfation was too trifling, and too of- 
ten proftituted, to gain upon the afreSions of the 
people. Dr. Henry attributes many focial 
virtues to this prince, and atnotv^ft. iK^ reft his 
AUI/ty to friendlhip -, bul xVwlI Vvtv>^^> vjYacV \^ 
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praifeworthy in a private man, often degenerates 
in princes to m moft pernicious vice. Grofs par- 
tiality to a few (fabjeds is inconfiftent with the 
good of the whole community. With Richard 
and his minifters it was an e(hbiifhed maxim, * Be 
true to me, and I will be &ithful to you;'— -nay^ 
fays Lord Bolingbroke, he was fo very weak, that 
his fiivourites prevailed upon him to bind himfelf 
to them by an oath. He was undone at laft by 
his ^reat confidence in his own importance : he 
weakly imagined, that the infulted, the injured, 
and the oppreiTed, would be tied down by fuch 
jMitlis as he wantonly impofed upon them. Afts 
of parliament were heaped upon a As, to efbbiifh 
laws, which were in their intention unfalutary, 
and confequently odious. Hiftory can fcarcely 
fumifh fuch an inftance of a monarch being fo 
fuddenly abandoned by all his fubjeds. There 
was, in this unhappy man, one difagreeable qua- 
lity, which contributed not a little to his- downfal : 
he had an imperious and infolent manner of fpeak- 
ing, on important occafions, to perfons who, 
from their office in the ftate, claimed a right to 
give him advice, and ought to have been liflened 
to with attention. When the lords and commons, 
in parliament affembled, fent a deputation to him, 
to inform him, that it was neceffary for. the good 
of the ftate he ifhould remove from their employ- 
ments his treafurer and chancellor, he bade them 
meddle for the future with no fuch thing; adding, 
* T^at he would noty for them, or at their pleafure, 
remove tie meaneji foulUon in his kitchen,^ Of Ri- 
chard II. it may with truth be faid, that^e had all 
the bad qualities of his great-grandfather, Edward 
II. without any mixture of his good ones. 

Notwithftanding the depofition of Richard was 
univerfally approved at that time, iVve coTv^^o^'KCic^ 
ofLancamr^s ufurpation, who fcx a^^'^ ^^ \\^> 
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heir to the crown, defcended from Lionel, duke of 
Qarence, proved more &tal to^ the kingdom than 
even the weak and arbitrary conduQ of the depofed 
king. Shakfpeare has three fjlays (the three parts 
of Renry VI.) which include a period that exhi- 
bits nothing but the daughter of princes and fub- 
je€b.-— Within the fpace of thirty-ux years, twelve 
fet battles were fought in England, concerning the 
fucceflion to the crown,^ by Englilhmen only; 
more than fourfcore princes of the blood royal 
were flain by each other^s fwords. Nav, the 
hand of death did not flop till it had aduafly ex* 
linguilhed all the male heirs of each line^. 



• Ptrlitiiicsttr/ Hiftor J. 



King 
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King Henry IV. Firft Part. 



CHAPTER XL 

fFHat rank tht Ftrft Part bJ Henry IV. holds in the 
. opinion of the critics, '^^fts remarkable excellences. 
• •'^Faljicm end his rivals,^^The poefs intention 
in ikhancing the king*s /fckne/s.^^ru* 
yidlr/.— Thlrfty entrance of the foil explained^ 
•^hakfpeare and Foltaire.'^Earl of Worcejler. 
—Thieves of the day's beauty, why fo called. 
^^hr John Oldcaftle.'^^ir John Fal(laff\ — Gib 
catj-'^ laugh indnlged^'^Foot^s ferenade of cats,. 
'"•"Cat Harris. ^-^7 he ori^nal performer of Fal- 
Jioff^ Lowinj'-^Cartwrighty Lacy .--^Henrf s jca^ 
loufy of the houfe of March, ^^ Ranfom of pr if oners ^ 
'Speeches of Hotfpur and Et codes, ^^ Amy ot and 
Gafcoigne» '•^Buriage, — Taylor ."^ Hart, — Win^ 
terJbaL'^Booth^s Hotfpur commended. — Anecdote 
ofGiffard and Booth.'-^arrickU Hotfpur,. 

IN the opinion of Dr. Wapburton, and I believe 
of all the beft critics, the Firft Part of Henry 
IV. Is, of all our author's plays, the moft excellent ; 
not .indeed for power of invention, for fcenes of 
paflion, or even variety of incident or fituation : but 
for delineation of charaQer, propriety of fentunent, 
and dignity of expreflion. 

The King, the Prince of Wales, and Hotfpur, 
are admirable portraits. The two firft are faithful 
refemblances taken fronri hiftory ; and the variation 
of humour, and '^oii?htefiiTn^ ^f paflion, given to 
the latter^ render him an intereftinj draavaLUc ^t- 
fonage. 
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As for Palftaff, of whofe charader no man can 
iay too much,, and every man will be almoil afraid 
to fay any thing,> from an apprehenfion of iiisnot 
being able to treat fo fertile a fubje6t as it deferves^ 
he, in the confefiion of all men, is the great maf- 
ter-piecedf our inimitabie writer, and of all dra- 
inatic poetry. Shakfpeare had given feveral (ketch« 
es of humorous chai^aflers, as tf to try his al>i)ities, 
before he introdtrced to the public this theatrical pfo- 
digy, which then aAonimed Ben Johnfon, the 
great poet of humour, and has bidden defiance to 
ail fucceeding attempts to rival it. What name too 
defpicable can we give to thofe wretched iroitalions 
of the faticnighr, the Tuccaof Johnfon's Poefaf* 
ter, and the Cacofogo of Fletcher ? Abore' £fty 
years fince, it was traditionary, among the- eome- 
dians, that Cacofogo ^s the mtended rivalofFal- 
flaff, whom he refembles in nothiiig but io buift 
ftnd cowardice. And, as to Tucca, I fubmit to 
the reader, whether that part i)e not a iRiittiefi 
attempt of furly Ben to meafure fwords with his 
mailer, 

AGi I. Scene I. 

K I N G, 
So fliftken ts we are, fo wan with care ! 

The aQion of this play begins early in the reign 
of Henry IV. and before he had been afHiSed with 
any dangerous and lingering diflemper : at leaft, hif- 
tory takes no notice of his being difeafed before the 
battle of Shrewfbury. 

Shakfpeare thought it would bed anfwer his pur« 

pofe to reprefent the king labouring with fickneffi 

and re/olving on his recovery to viiit the Holy 

f hstnd, in conformity to his prior declaration id tfae 

j^reccding play of Richard, to cx^vax^ V>aft td»$<Uv 

^ KB 
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All our hiftorians agree in this purjpofed expedi* 
*tion ofHtatYf which^ on a clofe exanunation^ 
feems not to be very well founded in probability; 
The cruTades, at the be^nning of the fifteenth 
century, had almofl entirely cea(ed. The pafTion 
of Chriflain princes to recover Jerufalem from the 
infidels was then alraoft expiring, from the ill fuc- 
cefs of niaiw great and powerful adventurers, and 
froma perted knowledge of the crafty defigns of 
the court of Rome, to involve monarchs in foreign 
wars,. that the fovereign pontiffs might reap 
advantages by their abfence from their 
dominions. Eiefides, Henry was too faga- 
cious to leave his kingdom with a title fo doubtful 
as his was. If fo weak and worthlefs a man as 
Prince John could, in the abfence of his brother 
Richard at Jerufalem, excite ftich diforders as to 
make it neceflary for the king to quicken his return 
to England, what had not HeniV Bduigbrokc to 
apprebead from one who had a fairer title to the 
crown than himfelf ? The expedition tq the Holy 
Land feems to have been a feint ; perhaps, in- 
deed, at fome times, when in fpite of worldly gran- 
deur, his confcience rofe with fome violence up- 
on him, a tranfient thought of expiating his guilt, 
by thb univerfal panacea for all crimes, mi^ht 
come acrofs his mind, but, in all probability, 
without any fixed purpofe or vigorous refolution. 

IDEM. 
Ko more the thirfty eitraDce of this foil 
ShiU dtub her lips with her own childrens blcod. 

This paflTage is very difficult : Dr, Johnfon and 
Mr. Steevens have, with great ingenuity, endea- 
voured to explain it, but, I think, without fuc- 
ccfs. The entrance of the foil is, I beUe.Ne, ^xv >»!• 
ncceffkry adjunGt ; and means, \t\\\tvV, \\ve.^o4L^«t 
bud itfdf. The epithet thirjlj u ^wi^o^^^ >» 
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concur with the verb daui. The whole is a periphra- 
fiSy iigniTying, no longer ihall En^lifh ground be 
ftained with the blood of its inhabitants. 

IDEM, 

To ckftie thofe ptgtns in thole holy fields. 
Over whofe acres wtlk*d thofe bleflfed feet. 
Which, fourteen hundred yeird tgo, were ntird. 
For our advtnttge, to the holy crofs. . 

The circumflance o£ our Saviour'! treading the 
foil of Jerufalem, and dying there for all mankind, 
is finely and pathetically defcribed by Voltaire in 
his Zaire, and employed as a convincing argu* 
ment to reclaim an apoftate to the true faith : 

£*)en 10 the place where thou betrayed: thy God; . 

He dy% my child, to fave thee I Turn thine eyes tod (ee. 

For thou art near hts holy fepulchrv ! 

Thou caaft not move a (lep but where he treii 

Thou trembleft !». . ■ 

Hill's Zaea. AftlX;, 

The pleafure of walking over that ground which 
had been trodden by Chrift and his apofUes, was» 
no doubt, one great inducement to many Chris- 
tians to aflume the crofs and fight. againft the. in- 
fidels. Nor can this be deemea a meer a£t of fu* 
perftition : for, if our learned travellers can feel an 
cnthufiaftic delight in walking over thofe pacts- of^ 
Rome, where the Scipio*s^ Pompeys^ and Bru- 
tus's, formerly trod, Chriftians may with the fame 
or fuperior ardour, vifit thofe places which our Sa«* 
viour and bb apofUes were known to frequent; 

WE. 8TMQRELAN0U 

> I ■ I I In the very heat 



And pride of their contention.- 

That is, during the fury of the battle^ when both 
fides ieemed to be equally matched. 

l-D KM^ 
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IDEM. 

ThiiLb Ittt mmdtH teaching. This if Worcefter, 
Male^okal tm foa ia t\\ aTpefti.— 

Thomas Percy, carl of Worcefler, is charged, 
by our old Chronicles, with exciting his brother 
and nephew to rebellion, from motives of pecoliar 
rancour to the king. This our author, who read 
thofe hiftories with great attenfion, has, in feveral 
parts of this play, fufiiciently marked. 

Scene II. Prince and FalftaE 

F A L s T A r F. 

Let aotviy thtt are fquirei of the night*t body. 
Be ctUcd tbieTet of the dty*s beauty. 

The day^s beauty is the fun ; confequently Falf- 
tafF intreats that he and his aHbciates may not be 
termed robbers in open day. He rather wifhes to 
be diftinguiihed by the honourable title of Diana's 
forefters, minions of the moon, &c. This fuits with 
FftlftafPs courage, who would much rather rob by 
lught than in the face of the fun like a daring 
highwayman. 

PRINCE HENRY. 
As the hofiey.of Hyblt, my old ltd of the ciftle ! 

I have read with attention, more than once, the 
feveral notes of Dr. Farmer and Mr. Steevens, in 
which they labour to exculpate Sbakfpeare from 
having ever introduced Sir John Oldcaftlc in his 
play of Henry IV. Fuller, who wrote about twenty 
years after our author's death, and feems to have 
oeen no fuperficial inquirer into matters in which 
the reputation of families was concerned, abfolute« 
ly fixes the charge upon Shakfpeare, and I cannot 
help thinking that the apology in the epilogue, to 
the fecond part of this dramatic hiftory, " For Old» 
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tafiU Si$i a martyr ^ and this it mi iAe num^ is Ibme- 
what amkward, if Shakfpeare had not hunfelf gi*- 
▼en fome offence refpeding Oldcaftle. 

Sir John Oldcaftle, commonly called the martyr, 
whom Henry V: facrificed to the clergy^ becaufe 
they affifted him with their purfes in his expedition 
againft the crown ef France, was, in dl probability, 
a man of a tively and gay humour ; and thcclergyy 
whom he had provoked, mighty in revenge, repre- 
fent him to the populace «8 a light and lewd fellow, 
a drunkard and a profane jefter . Thb would fwmfli 
an opportunity to the poets of the time to prefent 
him on the ftage in no favourable light. But, 
though this fatirical abufe of Oldcaftle might be 
permitted during the times of popery, yet, when 
his chara Aer became better known in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, fuch freedoms would give offence. 
I think it is poflible that Shakfpeare might at firft 
have inadvertently fallen into this error, and have 
laid hold on Sir John Oldcadle as a proper fubjed 
of buffoonery arid mirth. I (hall have occaiion, in 
the courfe of thefe obfervalions, to lay more oi^ 
this fubjeA. 

TALSTAFF, 
A fib CAt or a. lngg*d bete 

Amongft a great number of very excellent re* 

marks, which are plentifully Arewed ia the editions 

of Shakfpeare by Johnfon and Steevens, we moil 

not be furprifed if we find (bme that will occafion- 

ally raife our mirth, and fuch as we may (afely 

pronounce unworthy of their writers. In the laft 

edition of the Variorum Shakfpeare, we have no lefs 

than fpur grave notes on the meaning of the word gib. 

Two reverend gentlemen. Dr. Percy and Mr^ War- 

ton^befides Mr.Steevens ^und Mr.T6lIet,have labour- 

edhard to explain what 6ire\^ via.'^ N^rj ^txMxaUy 

uaderSood : that a g3) ^at it oaefibaxvi %w»w <a.v 

\xax^ 
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tratedy might hare been told in four^or five lines. 
Mr. Waitoq pre&ots us with many authorities 
fixim Caxtenij from the Homant of the Rofey^c. 
to prore that Gilbert and Tib, were ancient names 
given to he-cats« Bot how came the critics to for- 
get the authority of Shakfpeare himfdf in Romeo 
and Juliet^ where Mercutio calls Tibbald r^' cai* 
thar mid ting 9/ aUf, from hb name Tybalt f 



-Tjrbtlity 7011 rttcalcher. 



Good kiag of citf, nothiog bmt oae of foir niae lif e«> 

Thefe curious notes miglit have been clofed witli 
aduettOj fung 4»y Dr. Dcfaguliers, to that good- 
natured gentleman, Frederick, prince of Wales, 
(who dearly ioved the bagatelle,) between a he and 
fhe-cat. The prince often confefled that the doc- 
tor underftood cat-language better than any man in 
England. 

When Footcfirft opened the theatre in the Hay- 
market, amongft other proje£ls, he propofed to en- 
tertain the public with an imitation of cat-mufic ; 
jbr thb purpofe, he engaged a man &moas for 
"ills ikill in mimicking the mewine of cats. This 
perfoii was caHed Oit Harris. He not attending 
the rehearfal of this odd concert, Foote deitred 
Shuter would endeavour to find him out, and bring 
hiih with him. Shuter was direded to fome 
court in the Minories, where this extraordinary 
raufician lived. But, not knowing the houfe, Shuter 
began a caUfoh. Upon this the other looked out 
of the window, and anfwered him with a cantata 
of the fame fort.-*-" Come along, fays Shuter, I 
want no better information that you are the man \mm 
Mr. Foote ikys for us ;— we cannot begin the cat- 
opera without you!'' 

The original performer of Falftaff was, doubt- 
tefs, that excellent comedian W. Lowin ; the praift 
and boaft of his time for variety of comic parts 
In Downes's Rofcius AufjliicaiiQa) ni^ \c)m^ ^^ 
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name of Cartwright for FalftafPs reprefentativej 
foon after the Reftoration. Little is faid of this 
player by any (bge-hidorian. We find his name 
in the Rehearfal, inwhich hefpoke Bayes's pro- 
logue, I think, and a Aed one of the Majeibes of 
Brentford. It is fomewhere laid that he was a 
bookTeller. Lacy, a favourite ador of Charles IL 
who had him drawn in three diilerent charaders, 
ftill to be fcen at Hampton Court, fucceeded Cart- 
wright in FaiftaflF. Lanebaine fpeaks of him as 
the mod perfed comic player of his time. Gib- 
ber, I fincy, had never feen him ; for the name 
of Lacy is not mentioned in his Apology. He 
was one of the recruits which the king's company 
picked up (bon after the Reftoration. I can find 
no trace of his having a£led before the civil wars* 
He wrote three plays, in which, I believe, his own 
afiion was the principal recommendation. He died 
about the year 1683. 

The prince of Wales was reprefented originally^ 
if we may be allowed to guefs, by Burbage^ who 
was tall and thin. I fhall defer what I have to (kf 
farther of the prince and Falflaff till their next 
fcene. 

Scene III. King, Northumberland, HotfpuTj 

Worcefter, &c. 

KING. 
The noodjf frntitr of a fervtnt brow. 

Dr. Warburton propofes to read frontlet. Mr. 
Steevens fays the word frontkt does not fignify 
forehead >— not in its original fenfe, it is granted: 
but furely in its applied and metaphorical. He did 
cot recoiled that, in a parallel paflage^ Lear lays 
-to Goneril, 

NoWf daughter, vdiat iBt«A« OiviX {E««i\t\ «e^> 
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KING. 

"tSlwli we baytrulbta tnd iadcot with fears ? 

It may be aiked. Who are the fellers of this 
treafon?-— The Percy family: though they had 
not, indeed^ according to Mr. Steevens, forfeited 
their lives'and eflates, the king plainly jnfmuates 
that they were the abettors and partifans of Mor- 
timer, and encourtgers of hi^ tTaiterous praQices. 
Henry's anger b- principally -owing to his hatred 
andjealoufy of Mortimer, whofe title to the crown 
was much clearer than his own. In fuch dread 
did he hold the houfe of March, that he would 
not permit any of the family to be named in parlia- 
ment. 

H t) T S PUR. 
1le¥olted Mortimer ! 

Thefe two words fliould be fpoken loudly and 
vehemently, from a fudden impulfc of paffion, 
which the impetuous Hotfpur could not rcftrain. 
Upon the king's turning quickly on him with a look 
of anger and refentment, he immediately foftens 
the tone of his voice to a low and fubmiiTivc ca- 
dence. 

K I N G. 
Send ms yo»rT)rifoner% or you fliall heir of it ! 

In the time of the feudal fyftem, one greal 
motive to incite the* barons to ferve in war, was 
the treafure they acquired by the ranfom of the 
prifoners they took in battle, A war with France 
was, to the nobility of this kingdom^ for that rea* 
fon, a very defirable event. 

Sir William Manny, in the French wars darvuc^ 
the reign of Edward HI. is faid by VvAo\\?lv\% vc^ 
hsnre gained immcnfe, treafures \?j tVve ^i\foTvcx?»Vi 
Vol. I; G "^ ^^-x^ix^^td^ 



.e 
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captured in war. For this reafon, Henry's €onduS» 
in demanding all Hotfpur's prifonersj appears to be 
very unjuft. 

By the ancient laws of Norway, the prifoner, 
and every thing he had about him, belonged to 
the captor ; except the gold in his purfe, which 
was referved for the king. ^ 

HOTSPUR. 
At thit iogr&tt, this caokcr*d BoUogbroke. 

Cankered B»Ungbroke was a term which Mr. Ad- 
difon, in converfation, applied to Henry. St.. John, 
Lord Bolingbroke ; with what propriety I do not 
fee. That this great ftatefman was ardent both in 
his friendfhips and enmities is to be learned from 
his letters and hi$ general condud ; but that he 
harboured a rancorous and cankered difpofition I 
cannot perfuade myfelf. Addifbn, however bene- 
volent in his writings, was not free from that leaven 
of party which often fours the befl minds. 

IDEM. 

By heavens 1 ' roethinks it were an eafy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-hic*d mooii. 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line did never touch the ground. 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 

So ke that did redeem her thence iliight wear. 

Without co-rival, all her dignities. 

This fally of Hotfpur Dr. Warburton has ftamp'^ 
ed with the epithets of heroic and fublirae ; and, 
tojuftify Shakfpeare, has quoted Euripides. Dr. 
Johnfon has critically defended this rapturous ex- 
plofion of a hot and fiery difpofition, which is cer- 
tainly not quite fimilar to the fpeech of Eteodes 
in the Phoeniflie of Euripides, nor can it be termed 

allegoricaU 

» Spcciium Tttik* * -J. 
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allegorical. The learned Mr. Woodhull, in a note 
to his tranftation of that tragedy^ has given this 
ffeech of Eteccles, as verfified by Amyot, from an 
cxirzOt of Plutarch's treatife on Fraternal Love ; 
and another tranflation from Gafcoigne's works, 
piibliflied in I575. It mud be owned that the 
lively Frenchman, in fpirit and elegance, excels 
the Engiifhman. 

Je mooterois en Peuile fcjour 
Do clftir'ifbleil, ea commence le j >ur; 
£t jti defcendrois deflbas It terre baflfe \ 
61 je pouvoit acqveTir ptr l*fttidtce 
Le roiaame fonTeraio dec dienx. 

Ga(coigne rathei^ creeps than foars : 

IF I conU -rule or rciga in heaven above, 
And eke command in depth of darkfome hell, 
"No toily no travail, (hoold my fprites abaih, 
To take the way unto my reftlefs will. — . 
To climb aloft, or down for to defcend. 

idem; 

By hetfeaa, he (hall not have a fcot of them. 

In our author's time this was a proverbial cxpref- 
fion, meaning— he fhall not have the moft worth- 
Icfs thing I have*. 

IDEM. 

Oh ! let the hours be (hort, 
^11 fields, and -blows, and groans, applaud eur fport. 

This fpirited exclamation of Hotfpur refemblcs 
a fpeech of Eteocles, in the Septem contra Thebas 
•of ^fchylus : 

' Mn Vtfv, Mv Bvno^ofretg n rtrpo^^iffti 

' IlvB'n«'B%f Ka/KVTOtO-tf u^xxXt^iTi* 

Q 2 If 

* FnlJer. 
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If haply now yonr cye» behoM the dead 

Or wounded,, burft not forth in loud laments^ 

For blood and carnage are the food of war. 

POTTIK, 

The adion of this fcene is very animating and 
Important. The jcaloufy, fufpicion^ and diflrufi 
cf Henry, are finely contrafted with the high fpirit 
and daring impetuofity of Hotfpur ; Agamemnon 
and Achilles are not more flrongly delineated, nor 
their paflions more highly coloured^ by Homer, 
than thefe charaders of Shakfpeare. The conduA 
of the fcene is truly dramatic, from the beginning 
to the clofe of it. • 

I have fuppofed, and I believe with probability, 
that Burbage originally aSed the Prince of Wales; 
and am of ^opinion we may give Hotfpur to Taylor, 
the original Hamlet. If Taylor was^ as wc may 
conjeSure from what the queen fays of him in the 
fencing-fcene between Hamlet aicl Laertes, * fat, 
and fcant of breath,' we cannot fuppofe him fit for 
the tall and flender Harry. After t/.e Reftoration, 
Hart reprefented Hotfpur, Burt the Prince of 
Wales, and Winterfhul the King. The excel- 
lency of Hart is univerfally acknowledged; of 
Burt we can only .tranfcribe what Downs has re- 
corded. He ranks him in the lift of good adors, 
with Shotterel and Cartwright, but without any 
difcriminating marks. That he was not a man of 
fuperior merit we may gather from his being oblig- 
ed to refign the part of Othello to Hart, who had 
formerly aSed Caffio when Burt played the princi- 
pal charafter. Winterfhul was, in the opinion of 
the beft critics, a very judicious aQor in comedy 
and. tragedy, and an excellent teacher of the art 
he profeflfed. He was fo celebrated for the part of 
Cokes, in Ben Jonfon's Bartholomew-Fair, that 
the public preferred him ev^u vo 'l^ck^?* m that 
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eharaAer. Winterfhul is memhoned with honour 
in the notes on the Rehearfal ; he died in July, • 
1679. 

Betterton's Hotfpur is celebrated by Cibbcf 
amongft his moft capital exhibitionSi and by Sir 
Richard Steele in the Tatler. But the verfatiiify 
of Bettertoa's genius wzs never more confpicuo.it 
than in* his redgning the cheleric Hotfpar, in his 
declining' years, and afliiming the humour and 

giiety of FialftafF, in which he is faid to have been 
II as acceptable to the public as in the former. 
Powel Tvas, I believe, his fucccflTor in Flotfpur. 
WitJx. the 'happy advantages of perfon, voice, and 
gefture^ this comedian muft have given a ftriking 
refembiance of a young, gallant,^ and brave fol- 
dier. Bkt Powel's intemperance rendered him 
often unequal to himfelf ; and iie fo far at laA 
impaired his abilities, that his parts were often, 
fupplied by players of inferior merit. 

Booth's Hbtfpur was, in the opinion of the critics 
who (aw^him in the charaSer, one of the- moflf 
perfcft exhibitions of the ftage. His ftrbng, yet 
harmonious pipe, reached the higheft note of 
exclamatory race without hurting the mufic of its 
tone. Hiir gefture was ever in union with his utter* 
ance, and his eye conftantly combined with both 
to giv.e a correfpondent force to the paiTion. Hit 
tread in this part was quick, yet figniicant, aC'* 
companicd with princely grandeur.— When Gif- 
fard, late manager of the theatre in Goodman's 
Fields, *--an aftor much favoured by Wilks, on 
account of paying him the moft pleafmg of all flat- 
tery, an imitation of his manner of aSing, — was, 
through the. intereft of his great exemplar, favoured 
wiithi » benefit, and permitted to a£t that nighc 
the prince of Wales; Booth, who txvVe.'^Vivcitii ^^^ 
great a contempt for Wi\ks itv uai^'eA:^ > ^^^ ^ 
eoafequence mil more defpifed hvi WiriciV^ \cdvuxw 

G3 
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.•rjirrf.-!- (/itrioiit iny -ercmony rhat he would 

.at ..ifftit -''^t »tf \n iriih xStar.* The theatre 

m* i!r«neiy roudcd, both in rfae front and on 

:*fe :^afirc. . .^avft ;ieara Mr. Lacv. :hc late man- 

i<er, Mr. v ictor, and others, who were prefcnt, de- 

lare, nat ttiey never law io inimated a perfor- 

mnce, ana attended with fuch loud asd repeat ed 

iiaumta rrom nl oarts of the theatre, as Booth's 

fotlDtir. Giffard, who was juxl ahred trcm Dub- 

■n tneatre, iioneAly owned that hewrs tlruck with 

iuonnhmenr, .md lieartiiy joisei in :^e general 

;oprooation. \\'!ien rcufed by iAXuiensaJ ieaioufy 

.r numour, B«ioth always eirceilox 'lim-eiil 

in ncting C?rhci!o once, w i 'inal ludience. 
Booth threw luch .i iinsnor into fe^enl -cencs o4' 
the parr, which wtv? :a:d ro Se his rsiiter-piecc, 
that i^obcavcc'^vi i;fcef3 i^err arcunie iscidmir* 
edac^cr at:. .• :.-.ii^-cii, ».:"xc:<c 6:0m a 
!ct^--r» ro r.-^r .tj^- : ltjccjis r^^^x. reifp'-iyed 



..?* 



l.*?e :TKi C't :'r:e iJT, :-c ,->;4vcrv re::-cj :.-:c r-.e 
^ree.T- rcu.n, Cblxr, w-o idci Ij^o, Tis! :c? [-l-ti, 

jpfpiifil Mill !«> Ill "11 I iiuiiifir *•— ' Why, Col- 
!cv i '■***• '** ^.'»<"*«-, »'• V. '>\:orJ- mi n in the 
'hIi wii**ii iiiti«;iii% ii ' i^v^iv more than that 

In**** *^«w*i»*,*M M**«fii 4^ii:» .«'nJ Garrick, rn 

t^i*'* <«»*» »•■• "^'H'^' ^r*^*" Menry IV'. 

^^•"((••^•^ •» V^^' '^'"^ his a iTi (lance, 

^•vtuR .» : iU4«l»*" ' bVr you know, 

'*- O^ v*«.,|^;>tv^ liMi "v en not do 

,. • t--^ v»*«Ki- hxn ?•».*- w^ tSourh 

^•9%**y 'v^'v^^^'^vv.. -^'^ ^^ knew 

^^^R^.v «'>*v> S-.i Utccvf his 
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\)y this manoeuTrcy rurprifed the caution of the 
young aftor. 

The perfbn orGarrick was not formed lo give 
a juft idea of the gallant and nobie Hofpur. The 
mechaniey or bulky, part was wanting ; nor could ' 
the fine flexibility of his voice entirely conquer the 
high rant and" continued rage of the enthufiaflic 
warrioiv He had not then acquired that complete 
knowledge of modulation which he was afterwards 
taught by more experience. During the ading 
of this play, he was fcized with a cold and hoarfe- 
neis; and, after ading Hotfpur about five nights 
with applaufe, though not with thut univerfal ap- 
probation which generally attended his perform- 
ance, he fell iicky and was confiiicd to his cham- 
ber fix or feveri weeks. This happened about the 
latter end of February ; nor did he make his ap- 
pearance on the* Aage till he a6bed Ranger, in 
the Sufpicious Hofband, for his benefit, in April 
following. • 

His drefs in Hotfpur was objeded to : a laced ^ 
frock and <) Ramilie wig were thought too infigni« 
fi ca n t for the charaSer. 

During his illnefs, as much concern was ez« 
prefled by the public, for his recovery, as if he 
had been a prince of the bibod greatly honoured 
and beloved. The door of his lodgings was every 
day crouded with fervants, who came from per* 
fons of the firfl rank/ and indeed of all ranks, to- 
enquire after his health. . Mrs^ Oldfield happened 
to be in fome danger in a Gravefend-boat : and, 
when the reft of the .paflengers lamented their- 
approaching fate, fhe, with a confcious dignity, 
told them, their- deaths would be only a private 
lofs; — • But I am a public concern,' The indif- 
pofition of Garrick might, more ferioufly^ be 
lenned fuch. ' " 
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Barry's Hotfpur, from his noUe figure, rapU 
and animated exprefiion, and • lively adion, was 
pleafing and refpedable : but there is. a military 
pride, and camp^humour, if I .may. be indulged in 
the expreffion, to which Barry was a ftranger. 
For the fame reafon, Mr. Smith's reprefentation 
of this part, though well marked with fire, im- 

Setuodty, and dignified deportment^.tsTomewhat 
efe£live. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Pitiful ambit ton to gain appJaufej-'^oxbtWitA knaves. 
— Lady Percy and Brutus, -^A greefuroam quarrel. 
"A^Pive authorities fir rivo.— il4r. Steevens jufti" 
fied.^^lement Marot and tie weavers ^r-^trsLpsido^ 
explained f from Tom Cor iat.^-^ Improvement on 
Shalifpeare. — Palfiaff^s fupenior wit.^^Poote and 
Garrick.'^A moci-reprejentation of the Prince and 
King, — Extras from Camhyfisj-'^An account of 
{Tkck.'-'^Brifiol milk.'^Wine of the ancient sj-^^Bet^ 
terton^s Falfiajf.-^ A Dublin pffDiour an excellent 
aaor.-^Hiflory of FuJpff.-^Booth^ Mills, ^n^^ 
Serryy Harper. ^^Henderfon^ 

Aft II: 
TJie Carriers. 

RIR S T C A R R I E Rv 

Oot«falU^/f* 

THE word cefs is, I believe,, derived ifrom. 
cenfusy a tax. 

SECOND CARRI E R. 

Lend thee my \uitcxa \ 
• Marry ! . lUl fee thee. JwwjlAAk^ 
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From the pitiful ambition* ef pleafing tire lipptr 
galleiy, and^^ttng- their hands, the ador tsfihe 
Girrier too often alters^ the word Jian^d to damned. 

Enter<^mGeffain»> 

Chamberlain was a kind of upper fervant, for- 
merly belonglog^to inns^on the road^iwho attend*^ 
ed and: waited on traveller^ ais the chambermaids 
do now. Their office^ I believe, extended to the 
care of every thing belongmg to coaches and car^ 
riages, which is at prefent the i>ufineis of tfi«r 
book-keeper. - " 

G A D 8 H I t t. 

I am joiaed with no fiMt-Itnd-rakers. 

Such,. I believe, as Falflaff termed, in a preceding * 
fcene,. 

Thicks of the dtyU beauty; =- . 

IDEM. 

Such at caa hold 10. ^ 

This is certainly very obfcure. I think' MjC 
Steevens's * Such as can curb our old father antic 
th© law' is nearer the author's fenfe than Mr. 
Toilet's explanation. • By hid in is underftood 
holdfafi. -« Siich aflbciates have I,' fays Gadlhifl^ 
^ as can maintain their robberies, and will not part 
with their bootjr.? 

F A L s r A r r.:- ■- 

Hang ye» g^orbeUfedlcmvel. - 

Not content with explaining the ^ovd gorlilUgd 
by fat and corpulent, which, 'I behVve, every 
reader of Shakfpeare underftands without inftruc* 
tion, Mr. Steevens not only refers us to Bifhop 
Kertnet's Parochial Antiquities, but lue& iathcee 

G 5 ^* ^x 
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or four authorities from old plays. Thus b the 
margin fometimes enlarged to very Ihtle purpoft. 

Scene III. Hotfptir, folus. 

HOTSPUR. 

Hive I not all their leltert to meet me in arms by the Aiath of 
Bfxt month ^ 

Thb fcene was neceflary, to acquaint the au^ 
dtence with the progrefs of the infurredion pro- 
jeQed by the Percys in the bft fcene of the firil 

aa. 

LADY PIRCY. 

O my good lord ! why are yon thus afone >— ^ 
Why haft thou loft the fre(h blood in thy cheeks ; 
And giv*n my treafures and my rights of thee 
To thick-ey*d muiiog and cursed melancholy ? 

Lady Percy's fpeech is an excellent comment 
t^n Brutus's defcription of the mind of man wheft 
labouring with the impreilion of a confpiracy : 

Between the a^^ing of a dreadful thing 
And the firft motion, til the interim 
Is like a phantafm or a hideout dream. 

Small RMitters, they (ay, often ferve as preludes 
to mighty quarrels. In the year 1 746, tnis play 
was a3ed at the theatre in Drury-Iane. Barry 
was the Hotfpur; a very beautiful and accomplifh- 
ed a&efs condefcended, in order to give ftrength 
to the play, to afi the trifling character of Lady 
Percy; Berry was the FalftaflF. The houfe vfas 
far from crouded ; for the public could no more 
bear to fee another Falftan, while Quin was on 
the ftage, than they would now fipck to fee a new 
Shylock, as long as Macklin continues to have 
fbength fit to reprefiint * th^ Jeva which Shakf^art 

A very celebrated comic aSrefs triumphed in 
the barrcnn^fs of the pit and \)ox^^ s && N^iev out 
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£ady Percy. Thb produced a very cool, but 
cutting, anfwer from the other; who reminded 
the foimer of her playing, very lately, to a much 
thinner audience, one of her favourite parts. And 
now, the ladies not being able to reftrain them« 
felvcs within the bounds of cool converfation, a 
moft terrible fray enfaed. I do not believe that 
they went fo fiu' as pulling of caps, but their at-^ 
tercatton woiM not have difgraced the females of 
^illingfgate. ' While' the two great adrefles 
were thus entertaining each other m one part of 
the green-room, the admirer of Lady Percy, an 
old gentleman who afterwards bei^eathed her a 
confiderable fortune, and the brother of the co« 
laic lady, were more ferioufly employed. The 
cici{beo flruck the other with his cane: thus pro- 
voked,' he very calmly laid hold of the dd man's 
jaw. * Let go myjaw, you -villain !* and * Throw 
down your cane, firP were repeatedly echoed by 
the combatants.— •Barry, who was afraid left the 
audience ihould hear full as much of the quarrel 
as of the play, ruihed into the green^roomj^ and 
put an end to the battle. The print-fellers laid 
hold of this diipute, and publiilied a print called 
* The Green-room Scuffle,* 



;. • ■■. 



Prince Henry and Poins. 



PRINCE HENRY. 

I ^m now of ail hutnours that^have (hewed themfelvea hu* 
mours finec the old dayt of goodman-Adtm. 

This i$ the genuine language of a young man 
whofe body is vigorous and mind aftive; who, 
having rtiore fpirits than he knows what to do 
wfth,.a1id hot bdng-engaged by noble exercifesor 
icenerbus' pui^fuits, fpends his hours in idlenefs and 
*?rolic. 

^S/^. Here we have 'R^e 2LW\\vox\vve5-> \t^^«x 
oldphys, tojuftirySKakfpca«H ufc oUV^^'^^^^"^'^^ 
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PRINCE H E N R T. 

Pluful-hctrted Tittn ! who meiCed tfr th« tale of the fan. 

It is impoffible to make ftnk of thispaflaffe as it 
now ftaiKb ; Mr. Stecvens^s refloratton from the old 
copy, which plainly refers to the flory of Phaeton 

£revailing~on Titan to give htm the nunagementtof/ 
is ciiariot'for a day, is, I.think, extremefy-happy. . 

P A L S T A F F. 
I wond I were ft weirer ;,! coukkfiag all maimer of Toag;^- . 

It is a common exprei&on this day, in Scotland, . 
to fay ^ pfalm-finging weavers.' Clement Marot, 
who is juftly efteemed • the firft {^t of his time, 
and who died in 1 544^ tranflated the pfalms into 
French metre. It was not uncommon to fet them 
to mufic and fmg- them at the court of Francis I. 
"The Proteftants of Calvin's perfuafion had nuny 
of them fet to variola* tunes, and fang them in 
their churches* Thofe,- who were exiled on the 
repeal of the ediA of NantZj fang them ii» all the 
countries where they were received: in England,, 
Hotlaod^.and feveral parts of Germany; 

r D E Mc; 

'Wttt I at the ftrapadOy I would not tell jou on camptUiioiw 

The punifhment of the firapado; as put in prac* 
tice at Venice in the days of Shakfpeare, is thus 
ikfcribed by Tom Coriat : ^ 

<* The offender,, .having his hands bound behind 
him, is conveyed into a rope that hangeth by a 
pulley ; after which he is raifed up by two feveral 
fwings, where he fuftaineth fo gieat tonnent, that 
liis joints are for a time loofed and pulled afunder; 
beiides which, nbuadance of blood is gathered into 
Bi» hands atid'&ce. And, for the time he is in 
the tx>riure^ his handft and-bc^ look as^-red'as 

T K^-^t Kit 
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FA L 8 T A r F. 
0f iht Lordy I knew yon ti wellM he thtt mtde yos. 

The players have, from time immemorial, Tub- 
ftituted in this place fomething of their own, 
vrhicb, I believe, the fevered 'critic will not only 
Qardon,,but confefs that it^ heightens the mirth - 
of the fcene^,and gives a ftronger colour to the 
high'feafoned impudence of'thefat knight. While 
the Prince and Poins are teaztngFal^afF to j?ive 
a plain anfwer to the proofs they produce of his- 
cowardice, he is bufy in hatching up a laugh, in 
the difcharge of which he breaks out into this un- 
expedsd interrogation : ■ ^ What ! do you think 
I'did not know' you? By the Lord, I knew you as- 
well as he. that made you.' ' 

It is confelled,, by all the world, that there is an 
uncommon force and verfatility in the mirth of< 
Falffaiff', which is fuperior to all that dramatic poe- 
try has hitherto invented. Prince Henry's con- 
▼eriation is not without wit, . and abounds in eafy 
pleafantry and a gay turn : but the Prince Azuds 
not in need of that ready power of repartee, that 
impenetfiable.ihield of inventive audacity, and that 
ability to fhift his ground continually to ward off 
the blows, to which the lies of FalftaflF inceflantly 
expofe hira^ The jolly knight is never in a ftate 
of humiliation ; he generally rifes fuperior to at- 
tack, and gets the laugh on his fide in fpite of 
truth and conviftion. It was by thb kind of invin- 
cible courage in converfation, as well as the quick- 
ncfs of: his conception and brilliancy of his &ncy, 
that Foote, without the help of Jack FalftaflKs lies, 
was enabled to rife up and win the field when his 
opponents imagined he was laid flat and conquered 
outright. Garrick had* a. great (hare of wit, as 
vrtil a» fine animal fpirits j fiul a ftwL^l Ua« ^^ %. 
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repartee would filence him for the evening. If fftf- 
fered to take the lead^ he was highly entertaining ; 
but he could hot bear interrut>tiori. 

IDEM. 

Yov. mud to the court in the mornmg. 

This is a preparation for the enfuing pgthetic 
fcene between the King and Prince.. 

PRINCE HENRT. 

Do thou (Und for my falhery tnd examine me upon the ptr* 
ticnUrs of my life* 

The following moclc>repre(entation of an inter- 
view between the Prince and his father is generally 
left out on the ftage, as an incunobnincc to the 
a3ion. It has been occafionally revived^ but never 
produced the eSed which the admirers of Shakf- 
peare expeded. It is certainlV managed with great 
art, and larded with wit and numour; but it is not 
heightened with incident, nor fluffed with that 
high jocularity which throws an audience into fits 
of laughter. 

FALSTAFF. 
And I will do it in King Cambyfes* vein* 

Shak^peare ridicules, in this paflfage, an old play, 
of one Thomas Prefton, called ^ A lamentable 
Tragedy, mixed full with Mirth, contabing th« 
life of Cambyfes, King of Perfia/ 

A tafle of this author's poetry will afford a fpe* 
cimen of the miferable trafh our anceftors were 
forced to fwallow dbwn.— -^Tragi-coraedy was 
then the tafte of the nation, as it continues to be 
now, for the excellency of Shakfpeare's genius has 
fixed it upon us. Nor is it very ilr^nge, when wc 
fee the potittR people in Europe obliged to t^pk a 
^Irerting petite piece to make ^ u^%^^^ ^^si^aNs^e. 



I 
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^o the au()ienoe« The* Spaniards, too, will not be 
Satisfied without a dafh of bu£Foonry added to their 
more ferious pieces. 

Eztra£b from Cambyfes. 

My conndl grtve and ftpienc. 

With lords of legal trtiOy 
Attentive ears towards us bend. 

And hear what fhall be fain : 
So yon, likewifey my valiant knight, 

WhoTe manly a£ts doth fly. 
By bniit of fame, the founding trmmp 

Doth pierce the azure flcy. 

The lad editors have quoted a line or two of 
this curious piece i I thought a little larger fample 
would do juuice to the genius of Mafter Prefton. 
Mr. Steevens relates, that Queen Elizabeth was fo 
well pleafed with his a ding a pact before her at 
the univerfity of Cambridge, that fhe fettled 
20I. per annum on PreAon ; and this, he fays, was 
little more than ts. per diem. In thofe days of (IrlA 
Qsconomy, 20I. was a confiderable penfion : I quef- 
tion if Roger Afcham's (lipend was more than 
twice that fum, who was the queen's preceptor 
in the learned languages. 

r A L 8 T A F F» 

If fack and fugar be a fault. 

At this diftance of time, it is not an eafy matter 
to determine what fort of wine this fack was, of 
which our anceftors were fo fond« By the knight's 
mixing it with fugar, it can fcarcely anfwcr Dr. 
Johnfon's definition, who calls it * a fweet wine 
chiefly brought from the Canaries.' Minfliew de- 
rives the word feck from feccarcy propter magnam 
feccandi kumores jacultatem: to this derivation Falidaff 
would himfelf have no objeSion. Skinner thinks 
the "word Jack takes its name ftotcv \.V\fc ^i^-wvx^ 
/?^c9, drv, Mving « rough audihax^ c^^vvj. "^^ 
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conjeatrre of Mandelfo is, that Jack is derived front- 
Xe([uey a city of Mauritania, and thence tranfplanted 
into Spain. After all, the fame learned Dr. Skrn- 
ner calls ftieny fberryfack^ a well-known wine, 
derived from Xeres^ formerly Efcuris, in the pro- 
vince of Andalufia. Falflaff himfelf, irr his pro- 
fufe commendations of (Kerry, terms it ' a good 
ftierris-fack,' as if there were two forts of feck, 
and he gave the preference to the (herris. Blount, 
in his Gloflbgraphy, fays, * that flierrisofack is fo 
called from Xeres, a fea-town of Corckiha, in Spain, 
where that kind of fherns is made.' 

That the fack, of which our anceflbrs drank, 
had a tartnefs in it, feems evident from their mix- 
ing fugar with it. All wine-merchants, as well as 
old topers, are agreed,, that at prefent we have 
none of that excellent (Kerry which was drank fo 
plentifully about fortv or fifty years fincc, and 
which was called Bri/tolmilk\ivomz common {prac- 
tice of the inhabitants of that city,, who generoufly 
prefented (Irangers with a glafs of that plea(ant 
wine. 

The liquor, which Homer pours out (b abun- 
dantly, is old wine, and yet he calls it niv§yMciu 

ODTtt. Lib. IL 

Ft cannot be fuppofed that old wine could really be 
fweet wine, becaufe age gives it a tartnefs. . It 
is obferved, by a French critic, that the wordl'^Wt 
or dulcu, (hould be trznttsLtedpUa/antj or agreeakif\ 
becaufe, fays.be, that (Karpnefs, which was' ^e 
confequence of wine's being kept long, feeined to 
be a quality very agreeable to the ancients. Hi/f. 
mt, de la Republique des Lettres, torn. I. p;.a40. 

For fome time after the union of the. king's and 
dake of- York's companies ot coroo&vcv^^^Utt- 
ton. with general apptcJbaUotv, ^aRA^ox.^^Mx\^ 
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chara&er wJiichi, according to the laws eflablifhed 
then by the lord-chamberlain, he was not permitted 
to attempt during the time Hart continued to a£b ; 
the play of Henry IV. Firft Part, being afligned 
to the king'b company. Towards the decline of 
his life, Betterton relinquifhed Hotfpur to try his 
abilities in FaIfta£F; and, in this change of charac- 
ter, his powers of pleafmg did not forfake him ; 
being a perfeft mafter of hb profeiTion, he wore 
the (oek-with as much eafe and grace as the buikin. 
With the greateft ftock of merit, this confummate 
comedian iK){re{red an equal (hare of modefly. He 
was ever open to advice, and refufed it from no man 
who offered it. 

In the beginning of this, or the end of the lad 
century, Ben Jonfon, the aAor, took a trip to - 
Dablid, where his great merit gained him much 
applau& with confiderable profit. 

There he (aw a comic ador whom he much ad- 
mired, one Baker, a mafter-paviour of Dublin. 
He excelled in Sir Epicure Mammonin the Alche- 
mifl, in the Spaniih Frier, and ipore efpecially in 
Falftaffl Baker would ftudy his parts while fur- 
veying his workmen in the flreets. This praftice 
was once the occafion ot a very whimfical adven- 
ture. Two of his men, who had been lately hired 
from. Chefter,. and were Grangers to their new maf- 
t^r's cuftom> obferving one day his countenance 
and geftures, while talking to himGslf, imagined 
that he was feized with madnefs. He, on taking 
notice of their attention, bade them mind their 
buflnefs. They obeyed, — ' but ftill kept a watch- 
ful eye on him, who was rehearfing to himfelf the 
Eart of FalftaflF. He was in that fcenc where the 
night.furveya the dead body, of Sir Walter Blunt, 
—and faying^ .f^^o have we here^ Sir Walter Blut^*F 
V^er^s Ao'nour for yout Upon t\\\s, iVie lfJ\o>»i^ X'^^^^ 
hold of their mafter, and. by tVv^ VvA^5il x-V^i^i* 
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(landers, tied him hand and foot, and, in fpite of 
his refi (lance, carried him home with a great mob 
at his heels *. 

Jonfon commomicated to Betterton this ador's 
manner of perfonating FalflafF, which he not only 
approved, but adopted; and frankly owned that 
the paviour*s drawing of Sir John was more cha- 
rade riflical than his own. 

George Powell, who was malicious enough to 
envy this great a3or, and weak enough to think 
bimfelf capable of fupplying his place, during tm 
life of Betterton aded PalilafF in his particular 
manner; and, to take all advantages, he mimicked 
him in thofe acute pains of the gout which fome* 
times furprifed him in the time of aftion. 

Since the death of Betterton, in April, 1710, 
many comedians of Drury-Ianc Theatre have 
tried their (kill in FalftafF; butmoft of them with 
very indifferent fuccefs. By the particular com- 
mand of Queen Anne, Booth ventured td put on 
the habit of FalflaflF, for' one night Only,. That h'e 
did not venture a fecond attempt mi^ht be cwing 
either to a confcious deficiency to afm'me FaUlafPi 
humiour, or a predileftion for Hotfpuir in the fame 
play. The eider Mills would likewife try his (kHl 
m comic archery, and handled, for a few nightJ, 
this bow of Ulyfies. But, alas, in vain ! His fober 
gravity could not reach the inimitable mirth of this 
fiage- prodigy. Harper's fat figure,' full v.oice, 
round -face^ and honefl laugh, rather than his in- 
telligence, fixed him ait lad ia the jolly knight's 
cafy cbair. 

The company of comedians which be^an to aft 
/under the management of John Rich, h-om a pa- 
tent of Charles 11. in 171 5, though confiding 
•offomegood old players, from recruits picked up 
^om all parts of the counlrj , SLivdihe difcontents of 

♦ Chctvrood's Hiftori of tU ^U^V 
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Drury-bne, were^ for a long time, unable to cope 
with the eflaUiihed comedians of the iaft-menti* 
oned theatre. LincohiVinn Fields houfe was fine- 
ly decorated. The fcenes were new. The ftage 
was more extended than that of the rival theatre, 
fuperbly adorned with looktng-glafs on both fides 
of the flage ; a circumftance, which Quin faid 
was an excellent trap to catch addefles who admir- 
ed their perfons more than their profedton of ac- 
ting. But, when the novelty was worn away, the 
audiences forfook the new company for their old 
friends at Drury*lane. 

' The firft pray aded at Lincoln's-inn Fields^ 
which fixed the attention of the public, was The 
merry Wives of Windfor. This comedy was fo 
perfeftly- played in all its parts, that the critics iit 
afting univerfally celebrated the merit of the per* 
formeTs"^!.. the chara^ers were fo well adapted to 
the abilities of the a£):ors, that no play had been 
reprefehted with equal flLiU and propriety at that 
theatre. 

The great applaufe Quin gained in this, the 
fieebleft portrait of Falftaff^ encouraged him to 
venture on the mod high-feafoned part of the cha- 
raacr, in the Firft Part of Henry IV. Of this 
large compouhd of lies, bragging and exhauftlefs 
(uimbf wit and humour^ <2s^" pofleiTed the often- 
fible or mechanical part in an eminent degree. In 
perfon he was tall and bulky : his voice ftrong and 
pleafing: his countenance manly, and his eye 
piercing and expreflive. In fcenes, where fatire 
and farcafm were poignant, he greatly excelled ; 
particularly, in The Witty Triumph over Bar- 

dolph's 

* FtUlfff, Qmn ; Ford, Rysin ; Page, Ogden ; Sir Hugh E« 
vans, Hippcnev; Joftice Shallow, Bohene; Slender, Chrifto-i 
pher Bullock; hoft of the garter, old Ballock; Dr. Caius, Egle- 
ton; Mrs. Ford^ Mrs. Seymour } Mrs. Page,^ Mr?. Bullod(|^ 
Mrs. Q^ljr, Mrs. EglfitoO. 
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dolph's carbuncles, and the fooleries of the hoftcf^. 
In the whole part he was animated, though not 
equally happy. His fupercilious look, in (pite of 
aftumed gaiety, fometimes ur.mafked the furlineft 
of his difpofttion; however, he was, notwithftand- 
idg fome faults, efteemed the me»fl rnteIHgent and 
judicious FalftaiTfince the days of Betterton. Ber- 
ry, who fucceeded Quin at Dniry-lancj wasr nei^ 
ther exa6t in hisoutline nor warm in his colouring. 
He was indeed, the FalftafF of a beer-houfe^ 
while the other was the dignified Prefident, where 
the choiccft viands and the bed liquors were to be 
had. Love, who came next in order at Drury* 
lane, wanted not a- good fl^are of vis comica, and 
laughed with eafe and gaiety. To pa{& by Ned 
Shuter's exhibition of this favourite part would be 
unpardonable. What Ned wanted in judgment 
he fupplied by archnefs and drollery. He enjoyed 
the tfrefb of his roguery with a chuckle of his 
own compounding, and rolled his full eye^ when 
detcded, with a raoft laughable eflFefti Wood- 
ward and Yates put on Falilaff's habit foF one night 
only. Their refpeft for the judgment of the Wr^ 
dience prevented their aflunring the boldnefs of the 
charader. I think their diffidence was greater 
than their deficiencies. Thefe excellent comic 
a£tors might, by repeated pradice, have reached 
the mark which they modeftly defpaired to hit. 

The prefeiit age has, in my opinion, produced 
a FalflatiFwho has more of the plefant-and gay 
features of the charaSer than any adorl have vet 
feen. . Licnow very well that fome of the furvivpg 
companions of Quin will pronounce it theatrical 
treaiob to fuppofe that it was poilible for this cha- 
jraAer to furvive their departed friend. But Nature 
i» not fb. ni^ardly in- her produQions. The ri- 
fing generation may fee new Garricb, Barrysj 
Cibbers^ and Quins^ While I am writing. this» 

% ^reat 
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a ^eat and admirable genius has ftruck the world 
with admiration.*— Mrs. Siddons is the lawful 
fucceflbr of our moft perfed aSrefles. Much is 
faid of old fchools and new fchools in a£ii.ig: this 
WAv is the great ornament of Nature'sfchool, which 
wiii ctemally be the fame.— -But to return to my 
fubjea. 

. Henderfon had many difficulties to conquer be- 
fore he could bring FaMlaflF within his grapple : 
neither in perfon, voice, nor countenance, did he 
feem qualified for the part. By the aiCftance of a 
moft excellent judgment he has contrived to fup- 
ply all deficiencies. In the impudent dignity, if I 
may be allowed the expreflion, of the charaAer, 
Quui greatlyexcelled aH competitors. In the fro- 
lickTome, gay, and humorous fituations of FalftafF^ 
Henderfon is fuperior to «very man. 

From his figure, and other outward accomplifh- 
ments, Falftaff feems to have courted Quin to em- 
brace him ; while Henderfon was obliged to force 
him into his fervict. Quin's fupercilious manner 
was of ufe to him in fcenes where he wiihed to 
overawe his companions into compliance with his 
humour. Henderfon's gay levity was beft fuited to 
midnight pleafure and riotous mirth. 

The ma(ler-a£tion of Qpin was the detedion of 
his cowardice* by the Prince and Poins, in the 
fecond A6t ; and though, in ^his, Henderfon (hews 
much art and true humour, yet his foliloquy in de- 
fcribine his ragamuffin regiment, and his enjoying 
the milufe of the king's prefs-money, are fo truly 
excellent, that they are not inferior to any comic 
repreientation of the ftage. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mortimer y Hotjpur^ and Owen Gkndower.'^^The Jcen§ 
between them generally omkted in reprefentation."^ 
Meaning of the word Icvrd.^^ourtejifi'om heaven. 
*^Mr^ Steevens and Mr, MaloneJ-^Robe pontijicah 
-—Favours in a bloody ma(k explained^^-^urious 
extras from HoUingJbeadj^-^Obfervation on the in» 
terview between the king and prince . > ■ W ilkt^ 
his excellence in the prince of Wales ^-^-^Mr* Lewis 
and Mr, Falmer.'^The infvde of a church,— A 
brewer's horfe,— Artificial nofes, — ^Stcw'd pninesj 
^-"Ond the word quailing, eXplained-^Nimblenefs 
fif Prince Henry. -^Accurate account of the oflrich. 
^^Death of Hotfpur, — Faljlaff and Hotfpur. — 
^^The difficulty of raijing a dead body on a living 
fboulder *^Henderfon and Smith, 

AQt m. Scene I. Hotfpur, Worcefter, Mor- 
timer, Glendower. 

THIS Interview of the piincipal confpirators 
has been often prefented to the public, bnt 
could not preferve a permanent ftation on the 
ilage. It feems of great ufe in the cecdnomy of 
the play, to unfold the progrefs of the rebellion, 
and to difpiay the paflioas and intereds of the (eve- 
ral perfons concerned in it. By the amputation of 
this fcene, Hc^fpur's part appeared to be fo maim- 
ed, that Mr. Garrick infifted on its being revived. 
However, after the firft or fecond mght's ading, 
finding that it produced no effed, he confented to 
omit it. If I remember right, CoUey Cibber 
formerly played Owen Glendower, The necro- 
mantic forgeries and vain boaftings of the Welch- 
man are well contrafted v)\\.Vv tYv^VAvvTvxViuxGtfMLr and 
contemptuous difdain ot Hotf^xix* 
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Scene II. King and Prince of Wales, 

KING. 

T*piimfl> my laiftreiduigt ! 

In this, and the former part of the fpeech, 
where Heni^ fpeaks of the difpleafing fervice he 
had donie, Snakfpeare, I believe; alludes to his de- 
pofing and murdering of Richard II. The poet, 
agreeably to hiflory, makes him keep his great of- 
fencet to his. fpvereign conftantly in mind ; and 
Henry's continual compundion and reihorfe leflens 
our hatred to the ufurper. 

IDEM* 
I S uch jewdy fuch mean tttemptt ! 

..The vrord lewd has, in Shakfpeare, various 
meanings; fuch as impudent, illiberal, lieentiouf, 
and wanton, Verflegan proves that it originally 
figniiied ignorant ; here, as Mr. Steevens obferves, 
it ftands for licentious. 

IDEM. 
And tlieB I ftole tU covrtefy from heaTco. 

' Mr .^Steevens has juftified Dr. Warburton, who 
fays our poet in this alludes to the flory of Pro- 
metheus dealing fire from heaven, by producing a 
parallel paflage from Maflinger's Duke of Flo- 
rence, which proves this author underAood it in that 
fenfe, by ufing the very words of Shakfpeare. But 
Mr. Malone denies that Shakfpeare dreamt in the 
leafl of the fable of Prometheus, and infifts that 
Henry means that he robbed heaven of its worfliip, 
as he did his fellow-fubje3s of their allegiance. 

This is certainly more than the author intended. 
Courtefy for devotion is furely fomtyjVv^X. fei\x«.^* 
The progrefsj from courtefy lo VvutwXvq > v^ xi^xx^- 
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rat enough ; that Prometheus's dealing fire from 
heaven was not unfamiliar to Shaklpeare, can be 
.proved from a fimilar exprei&on in Othello. 

B ut once put ont thij light, 
Thou cunning^ft ptttern of eiccUiog Ntlvre^ 
I know not where is <hat Pnwtetinan heat 
' Thtt can thj'-ltghc relomkie 1 

Otsbllo, Aft.'^ 

I D EH*. 

My prefence, like a robe^ntifical. 

Such as popes, patriarchs, and arctibiihopf, 
l¥earonly>at high-mafs. 

Lord Bolingbroke on being once prefent at high 
mafs, in the church of Notre .Dame in Paris, was 
fo greallj delighted with the high ceremony and 
folemn mufic, that he declared, If he had "been 
king of France, he would alfo have officiatedat 
pontiflF. 

-*P R I N C E O T W^ A L £ ^. 

Stain iny ftTours in a bloody maik ! 

This is to be underftood in the fame fenfc as 
the following paflage relating to the fame^prince of 
Wales in Richard it. Aft V. of whom, it is fai4^ 
that he declared. 



-He would unto the^ ftews. 



And from the conamon^ft creature pltcka gU^C, 

And wear it as a faTOur, with that 

He- would unhorfe the Itiftieft challenger. 

This admirable fcene between King Henry 4infl 
hisibn^owes its origin to a very extraordinary and 
pathetic interview of thefe great per fonages^whick 
happened about a year before the-deathof thekii^ 
Shakfpeare does not always bbferve the order of 
timcj but /yequently feleds fuuations and events tm 
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ftut his own plan. > The parttcubn are thus re* 
corded hy HolRngfliead and Stowe. 

^ That Henry, Prince of Wales, being in- 
Jbmied, that certain ill-nainded perfons had not 
chly fpread abroad very ill reports of him^ but had 
endeavoured to fow diUenfion i>etween the kinf , 
his &ther» -and himfelf ; he wrote public letters t^ 
dear his rcpntation ; and, to free himfelf the bet- 
ter from fuch afperTions, on the 29th of June, 
1412, he came to the court with certain noblemen 
and others his friends.-— He was drtfled in a go\vn 
of blue fattin, ibll of fnuill e}'eletS9 at every hole 
the needle hanging by a filk thread. About hit 
aroEi he wore a hound*^ collar fet full of SS of gold. 
The court was then at WcAminfter. The reti- 
nue of the prince, in obedience to his commands, 
would advance no farther than the fire-place, 
thoi^h frequently requefted by the lords in waiting. 
The prinf:e himfelf, accompanied with feme of tht 
king^s heufehold, was admitted to his royal father; 
who, in the prefence of three or four perfons, 
conunanded turn to tell the caufe of his coming 
to hint. 

*• The prince kneeling down before his father, 
laid, — - Moft redoubted and fovereign lord and 
father. Lam at this time come to your prefence as 
your liegeman and your natural fon, in all things 
to be at yoar commandment ; and, whereas I un- 
derhand you have in fufpicion my demeanor againfl 
your grace, you know veiy veil, that, if I knew 
any man in this realm of whom you (hould (Ian J 
in fear, my duty were to puniih that pcrfbn, thereby 
to remove that grief from your heart ; than how 
much more ought I fuffer death tu eafe your grace 
of that grief which you have of me, being your 
natural Ton and liegeman ; and to that end I have 
made myfelf ready, by confeffvn^ atvd t«.wivc^%>\v^ 
fgcnment; and therefore! befeecVv^wx, tcvo^ \^'- 

VoL. I. H Ctfixi^iVs.^ 
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doubted lord and dear bther, for the honour of 
Gody to eafe'your heart of all fuch fuTpidon you 
have of me, and to difpatch me here with this 
fame dagger, (and withal ddtvered to the king his 
dagger, in all humble reverence, adding farther, 
that his Jife was not fo dear to him that he wiihed 
10 live one day with his difpleafure ; j Jind, there- 
fore, in this ridding me out of life, and yourfelf 
from ail Aifpicion, here, in prefence of theie lords;, 
and before God, at the day of the general judg- 
ffldent, I feithfullyprotcft clearly^ to forgive you. 

■** The king, herewith jnoved, caft from hira 
the dagger, and, embracing the prince-^ kiflfed him ; 
and, with (bedding tear^, confefled that indeed he 
had him partly in iufpicion, though now, as he 
•perceived, not with jnft caufe; and from thence- 
forth no report fliould have him in.miftruft; and 
ihis he promifed from his honour.'' 

In this fcene, between the King and. Prince, 
Sfaak^eart has not ufed one harlh orobfcure'^wprd^ 
the language is clear, flowing, and majeftic, well 
adapted to charafier. Though it is little more 
than a fine pidure-of Aill Jife, not blended with 
pity or terror, the great ingredients of tragic paf- 
lion, by the admir&ble ikill of the writer^ it is ren- 
dered abundantly interefiing and affeding. 

I have already obferved that Winterfhul, who 
£rft afied the King after the Reftoration, was a 
comedian of merit. Gibber draws a maflerly pic- 
ture of Kynafton's behaviour in this (bene, to 
which I muft refer the reader. 

The elder Mills wanted dignity of deportment 
necefTary to reprefent the grandeur and majefty of 
the charaSer, which were eminently fupplied by 
Boheme. ■ Havard was decent, but without fpi- 
Tit;.-Benfley is chiefly deficient in peribn.— The 
Pri^ of Wales by Wilks was one of the mofl 
peffil^fy^iHbikiQm of iVvt \\i^ut» ^\Uk& threw 
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afide the libertine gaiety of Hal, when he aflTumed 
the pcihcely deportment of Henry. At the Boar's 
Head he was hvelv and frolicfome ; in the rccon* 
ciliation with his uither^ his penitence was grace- 
fully becomings and his refolution of amendment 
manly and amding. In his challenge of Hotfpur, 
bis defiance was equally gallant and modeft. In 
his combat with .that nc^leman, his fire was tem- 
pered with moderation, and his reflexions on the 
death of the great rebel, generotis and pathetic* 
The Hotfpur of Booth, though a noble portrait 
of courage, humour, and galTaotry, was not fu- 
perlor to the Prince of Wales by Wilbs. It is no 
<lffgrace to Mr. Lewis and Mr. Palmer, ^ho are 
both aflors of great merits and deferve much 
commendation in their feveral rcprefentations 'of 
Prince Henry, to be inferior to the accompliihed 
WUks. 

FALSTAFF. 

An8 I'htye not forgcMen the infide of a church 1 tm t peppef* 
corn, a brewer^ horfe 1 The 'mCi6c of « church ! 

It requires no fagacity to fee that the ififide of 
a church is not one of his vile comparifons, as 
Prince Henry termed the knight's fimiles in a for- 
mer (bene; It is certainly a repetition of his con- 
ieding that he was utterly unacquainted with any 
place of devotion;— I believe, in the days of Shak- 
fpeare, brewers horfes did not refemWe thofe of 
our days-i they were probaWy poor jades, worn 
out with fervice.; and therefore the comparifon of 
the fiat Falftaffwith a lean Roflnante is not fo idle. 
In the reign of Henry IV. the bufincfs of brewing 
was carried on by females. * Whether the men 
chiefly employed themfelves, in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, in th^ occupation of brewing, I know not. 

H2 UO^T'^^^J^* 

♦ HttitjU Hiftoiy of QreU-BtUaaa. 
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HOSTESS. 

V«Q ow€ n^ ttioney. Sir Jofap; to4 qow job pick t qaarrd li 
k^uUe me ol it. 

This is a good preparative for the arreft of Fal- 
lUflF in the Second Part of Henry IV. 

X A L 8 T A F p. 

Ltt him coin hif lolc. 

In Shakfpeare's time, a large carbmiclcld nofe 
was a richer joke than it is now, as may appear 
from this farcadical delcription of one by FalftalF. 
For fuch charaders as the Jew of Maha and Bar- 
dolph, the adors made ufe of artificial nofes^. 

IDEM. 

There is no more fiuth in thee than in tjinoii prtM* 

To explain at full what is meant hj Jlewed frunit^ 
Mr. Steevens has given no lefs than fourteen au- 
thorities from old books and plays. I would re- 
commend to that gentleman to be content, wkh 
one half of thefe quotations; which, with. Pr. 
Farmer^s account of the price of a ftewed prune, 
will^ I think, fatisfy every reafonable man. 

AaiV. Scene I. 

HOTSPUR. 
There is no quaili»i now; 

The word quailing is very expreflive, and takeif 
from the nature of the quail; which of all birds is 
one of' the mofl timorous as well as lafcivious. 

" The Arabs, fays, Dr. Shaw, do not fpring 
game with dogs ; but, (hading themlehres with a 
piece of canvas ftretched upon two reeds into the 
(hade of a door, they walk through avenues where 
they exped to find it. The canvas is ufuaHy fpot- 

ted^ 
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ed, or piiintecf with the figure oF a leopard; and, 
8 Ikth below the top, there is one or more holes, 
for the fowler to look throtigh and fee what paflei 
before him. Qtjails, and fuch-like birds as do not 
feed in flocks, wHI, upon fight of the canvas, 
fiandfiilland koki^6mJhfd. This gives the fportf^ 
man an opporttHutyof coming very near them; 
!ind then^ refting the canvas apon the ground, 
and dire^ng the mruzzle of his piece through one 
of the hoks, knocks down fometimes a whole covcj 
of tbcm." 

Shawns Travels. 

With thtEgyptian^, rhe^iaitwas an emblem of 
hnpiety ; the voice of that bird was fuppofcd to be 
difpieftfing to the gods. 

Scene IV. 

W0RCB8TZR. 

Wfofthaofoiflfiidc* 

That l», we who make propofals for alteration of 
government, and offer new terms to the people: 
nich as a king with a iufter title to the crown than 
he has whom we call ufurper ; and many other 
new artictes to gain the public favour and aflif^ 
tance. 

HOTSPUR. 
Tlie nioible footed rtod-ctp Priace of Walei. 

Shakfpeare rarely beftows his epithets at ran- 
dom, fays Mr. Steevens. Mr. Bowie had made an 
obfervation fomething like this upon a iimilar paf- 
fage in the fecond aft of this play. But, although 
I am willtng to grant his highnefs was as fwiU- 
footed as Achilles, yet I hope I (hall be excufed 
from giving credit to what is quoted gravely from 
an hiftorian: for, if Hal himfeU wow\^ xvcaV^Ovnrn^ 
ih^t Hotfpur cquld * ride up a VvW\ ^trv^ivSxoS^^ •» 
MndMa fpanow flying,'— tieitVi^t vi\\\ V ^>a5cA«^ 
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to a writer who teUs as, that * Henry Prince of 
Wales, and his companions, would run after a (lag, 
and take him, without hounds, of any weapon- 
whatfoever.' 

V E R N O K. 

Ail plmnM like dlridgcs. 

The bed and mod accurate account we have of 
the oftrich is to be found in Dr. Shaw's Travels,, 
which is indeed a good commentary on feveral 
verfes of the 39th chapter of Job. As that learned 
writer's defcription is taken from his own peribnal 
knowledge, I (hall quote a pafTage relating to the 
uncommon fwifthefs and beauty of the oftrich. 

" When any of thefe birds are furprifed, by 
coming fuddenly upon them, whilfi they are feedr 
ing in Tome valley, or behind fome rocky or fhiall 
cmniencAin the deferts, they will not (lay to be 
eurioufly view<ed and examined; neither are the 
Arabs dextrous enough to overtake them, though 
ihey are mounted upon their iinfes, or horfes of 
family. 7hey^ *vohen theyraije ikemfehoet up for^ 
flighty laugh at the horje and his rider J^ They 
^ifford him an opportunity only of admiring, at a 
(liflance, the extraordinary agiruyi^ and the ^ftateli- 
nefs Jikewife, of their motions ; the richnefs of their 
plumage, and the great propriety there was of af- 
cribing to them an expanded quivering wing.^ No- 
thing certainly can be more beautiful and enter- 
taining than fuch a fight : the wings,, by their re- 
peated, though unwearied, vibrations, equally 
ferving them f^rfaikand oars; whilft their feet, no 
lefs afTifling in conveying them out of fight, are no 
lefs infenfible of fatigue.** Shaw's Travels into 
Africa. 

H o T s p u R-. 

Ta/lcdis 7i word, in the o\d CViTOiivdt^ ?ot ta xt^L 

• Job, eh. qpiM. ^«fc i%. 
i •§. Vcrfci3« 
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IDEM. 

■— ^ To feck out 



Thlt hetd of fafety. 



So Worccftcr, in the lafl fccnc of the firft ad: 

And it it no littl« mibn bids as fpeedy • 
T^ CiTt our hcadf by raifiag^ of « head. 

Aav. Scene II. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Hetven forbid t Jfhallow fcfatch (hould diire 
Tht Prfbce of Wales from fuch a field as chii. 

Heniy was prefent^ though then very youngs 
being fcarcely futeen years ofage,-at the battle of 
Shrewibury^ where he fought bravely, and was 
wounded : he would not leave the field of battle; 
though carneftly intreated by feveral ^f the nobi« 
lity. 

I D E M. 

Add now two pacei of the vifelt eaftK ^ 

U room enough. 

■ MtrsfoUfatttur 



^MOMtula^nt btimimtm ctffMfa 

JifTsiTAt; Sat X 

Th6 King, according to Hall, who is copied by 
HoIlingflieaKd; fought very ftoutly, and killed^ 
with his own hand^ thirty*(ix of the rebels* 
Though the fame authors exprefs themfelves forae- 
what obfcnreiy, yet we may gather from the con- 
text that Percy was flain by the Prince of Wales. 
Stowe fays, that Hotfpur, running forward amongft 
the thickeft of the enemy, was flain. 

F A L S T A F F.. 
Therefore, firrah, with t new woand \ti fvii ^\^^ ^^ 

A man ofeenlus has taken pa\ttt AC\x«S^\^a ^^^^ 
chanaer ofFalftaflF from the ch^T^^ ol co^>^- 

H 4 ^ 
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dice;"* not confidering^ that, if the knight h 
proved to be a man of coorage, half the mirth he 
raifes is quite loft and mifplaced. The Prince and 
Poins obtained, bj their contrivance,, fuch evident 
proofs of his dafbrdlyfpirit, that the whole mirth,, 
in the admired fcene of his deted^d tergtverfation,, 
depends upon it. Old Jack is fo (airly hunted down, 
by the plain tale and keen reproaches of the Prince,, 
that he is reduced to the neceflity of ezcufing his 
want of courage, by attributing his fear to inftind: 
but, if any proof of his timidity be vet v^nting^' 
we hav«, in this fcene, fuch as bids defiance to all 
queflion ; for FalftafiF, not fatisfied with feein? 
the dead body of Percy before him, to make aU' 
fure, wounds the corpe in the thish. Nobody, ( 
believe, is angry that he afcerwaim fwcars- he kil- 
led him. I cannot think the author of the Eflay 
on the CharaQer of FalflafF intended any thing 
more, by his argument, than to convinre the pub- 
lic that he was very competent to fupport any hy- 
pothefis by brilliancy of wit and plauiibiiity of arga«^ 
nadit. 

IDEM. 
£11 foliow,.ai the J faj,. far the hope oC rci«ard( 

Nojoke ever raifcd fuch loud and repeated mirth,, 
in the galleries, aa Sir John's labour in getting the 
^»dy c^rHcttfpur ob hia hack, if Hotfpaf and Fal- 
Apiff bad beea on tit tern}$, or any qoaurrel had ta- 
ken plaice, bietweca them, the hero,, if he was fo 
inclined, cquU have teazed the fat knight in fuch 
:» maimer as to htve given hinvno Uttte vexarien» 
How Booth aad Harper inaAaged this pantomimic 
fcene is not very eafy to t^.. Booth's weight and 
roundnefs of figure woiild render the bulky Harper's 
lifting ^im on his back worfe than walking a hun- 
dr^df yoffis W'. ui]ev«& g^Hind^ QttjLahad UttJ^or 
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no difficulty in perching Garrick upon his fliour 
ders^ who looked Ii|^e a dwarf on the back of a gi" 
line. Batdh'^ how be tugged and toiled to raiie Bar" 
ry from the ground t As they were rivals, and fome" 
times jarred, we may, without breach of charity, 
fuppofe, that Hotfpur fometimes enjoyed the 
fweat of Falflaff .If the dead man wa& not friendly 
to the living, he might have nude the weighing 
him up an Hercdean labour; 

At length this upper- gallery- merrmient'was done 
away by the difficulties which ilenderfon encounter* 
cd in getting Smith on his ihoulders. So much 
time was confumed in this pick-a-pack bufinefs, 
that the fpeCla tors grew tired, or rather difguded. 
It was thought beft, for the future, that fome of 
Falflaffa ragamuffins fliould bear off the dead bo- 

Scene the laft. 

KIN G. 

V\%-ffnnitd- Worceftcr, did we not (end t'^cc, 
Pftrdoo, And idre, to all o£ ]roB !— — » 

This reproof of Worcefter'js jnrJIgnity is agreca* 
1»le to hiftoFical £i£l. 
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King Henry IV. Second Part. 

CHAPTER XIV: 

Second Part of Henry IV. owin^t to the fuccefsof tht 
firJlj^'^Khen- regifieredr^hakfpear^Sf agej^-^Ben 
jonfoH.'^Rumour, ^^Dr. Johnfot^s^ iifirihution 
tf certain //«•/ —Mandrake e»pIained^?^'JValkers^ 
in St, Paul t.-^^^l ftngk eonJbatants give the 
Ue.'^Renuark on the word- old.— T'A^ original 
a^or of Falfiaff,'^Hunt amnter — Single -wit, 
m^Boman tAe a^or.^^ext rejlored.^^^ean and 
Queller.'^^FuJiiiarian.^'-Cards eaten by a game^ 
J^er.'-^Propopd alttration of the text.^-^Lady Per- 
cy and NorthumberJand'-^PiJiol ondTheophilus Cr4- 
ber,^-^Stage Mutineers. 

TT^HE ftcceft of the Firft Part of Henry IV. 
J[ mufl^haTe been, uncommon^ for it appears, 
from Mr. Malone*s Cbronoiogicaf feries of our 
authorVplays, that it was entered into the Stati- 
oners books in the beginning of the year £^598, cr»^ 
titled the Hiftory of Henry IV. The writer did 
notjt, al that time, perhaps, forefee that he fhould 
be encouraged to continue the ftory. However, 
the Second Part of H^enry IV. was regiftered, in 
the fame book, in the beginning of the year 1599. 
Sbakfpeare was not more than thirry-four years old 
vhen thefe admirable produdions of his genius 
were exhibited;. If I could poflibly envy the ptea- 
fiires which the audiences enjoyed in obd ttmes^ it 
\voold be for that inconceivable delight which in- 
telligent aufliiprs muft have felt at the firft a(^ing 
ef Shakfpeare^^ nobieft dramas. Methinks I fee 
and hear thp lumuttuous \o>f ^wd xKMtvdering- ap^ 
plaufc wliicfi thc_^ unpaiaftdfeA 5^^^^^^ ^ ^1^; 
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Aaff mud have afforded at his firft reprefentation t 
A chara&er, fo fuperior to- the conception of the 
brighteft Fancy, mud have ilruck them with ado- 
jiifhment ! To have fcen Ben Jonfon, with an 
aflfumed countenance of gaiety, and with envy in 
his heart, join the groupe of lau&^hers and applaud* 
ers, muft have added to the pleafure of our author^ 
real friends and admirers. 

The Prologue. 

Ramovr is Co eify and plain a^^p^ 

. I The wrrering multitude ■ 

Cam pUju^enit,' 

Rumour is here compared to a mufical rnflrument. ' 
So Hamlet, in fhewing a flute to Guiiderftern : 

Can you plaj^ipnB this pipe*? 

Why, *ti8 as eafy ms lying. 

Look yov, thefe aretkt fio^t* - i 

Aa I. Scene L 

KORTHUMBERLA^D. - 
Every minute now 



Should be the father of foine ftratagem. ^ 

That is,, fliould bring fbrth-fbme great event. 

■ « I ' ■ ■ " Ha 1 — — Again ! i ■• 
Said he young Harry Percy*4 fpurwas cold h 

Northumberland, by the word againry calls upon 
Travers to repeat what the man on horfeback faid 
of Harry- Percy. - 

IDE M. 

80 looks the ftrond^ -thereon th^Imperious flo«d 
Hath leit a wtcncftM uTurpatioa. 

The mind's diftrefs, when ftronjlY ^vQtvwtAs«^V«cv 
countenance, is finely WLgc^ff^d \>^ Ov«x^>S».^i!fi^ 
Woice Preferved. 
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Tlico, Jaffier, flnmldfll'thotriMe-wetr- 
Tbofc fi&is %]• wff npdo thy face 

WOII'l*HUMB«LAND* 
y«t, fbr aU ihii', ftiy nor thit PercyS dtMl !? 

Dr. Johnfon would give this line tot Bardolpli r 
however, he does not offer to alter the text, but 
cafididly propofes a naode of diffrifaming the parts 
of the fpeech,, which he thioKs belong to feveral 
interlocutors. I cannot fee any advantage to be 
^ined by it. Grief is talkative, and 'can bear no 
interruption. Cibber, in adapting- this (bene to the 
circumftance of Prince Edward's murder^ in the 
tragedy of RichaTxilli; has given this line to King 
Henrys the* fiither of Edward, and has thereby 
rendered the fcene more aflfe£tingw Morton is, I 
ffiink, too much ovenvhefaned with the wej^t of 
his unhappy tidinp to realbn fo conclufivefy and 
coolly z^ in the fines which Dr. Johnfon gives to 
him. Lorif Bardoiph very properly breaks filence^ 
fcy fayingv 

% ctaooi tluok,. my lord^ your (on is dead; 

Great part of this fcene between Northumberlatui 
and Travers is fX)t unftilfully woven into' th^ firfl 
a£l of Cibher's^ aheration of Richard IH. and ap- 
lied to Henry. VI/s lamentation -for the murder of 
is fon. The celebrated imprecaiion of Northum- 
berland, fo defervedly praifed by Addifon and Dr, 
J&hnfon,. Cibber would not lofe ; he tranfplanted 
feveral lines of it into'his fourth ad, and with the 
f fsmainder he clofed. the dying fpeeeh of Richard* 

Sccae U. FaUlaff and Page^ 

FALSTArF. 



£ 
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'Mandrake is aii' herb of a narcotic and cold quali- 
ty; efpcdally the root, which is large and ftiaped 
likethofe of a parfnip, carrot, white briony, &c. 
and, in old times, has been applied to deaden pain 
in parts to be opened or cut off. Its roots are fome- , 
times forked; which made the fruitful head^ of an- 
tiquity fency thejr were like the legs and thighs of 
man, and derive its Greek name,^^ Andragoiii, 
quod infer ermBcmukm ejulatvr et btmanam refert 
'vocem. Pythagoras calls it Anthropomorphus ; 
Columella, Semihomo; Albertus de Mandragora^ 
Drafius de Monffiris, Kircherus de Magia Parafta- 
rica, Plinyj (Nat. Hift.) and oihersj have run in- 
to the fame conceit. The ancients believed it 
grew only at places of execution, out of the urine 
and fat oC the dead v thatj. in eradication, it flirieh- 
ed; and that it brought calamity on fuch as pull- 
ed or dug it up: to prevent which difafters, Pliny 
gives direSions at large to be obferved in pulling 

Canning impoflors have confirmed theft erron,. 
by choofing forked roots out of it, and carving, in 
fome, the generative parts of men v in others^ 
thofe of women ; and putting into fmall holes, 
made in proper places, the grains of millet^ barley, 
or the likej and fetting them in a moifl place till 
they grew and fent forth blades ; which, when 
dried, looked like hair. For the difcovery of thcfe 
cheats, we are beholden to Mattbioli, Crbllius, 
Sir Thonws Brown,, and others. Murphfs Luci- 
an^ mie ioTinnnMiJa/Uiropsj. 

Machiavel wrote a diverting,, bat very licenti- 
^cus comedy,, called Mandragora*. 

X D B u; 

To bttr ft feallenifta iii hftnd. 

TV teat a genileman in hmid {ignifies- notf'ohty 
keeping him in expe^tion| but alfo with the far- 
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ther defign not to eomply with the gentleman^ 
requeft» 

I D B If. 

Ibovght him la PtoTt. 

That is, I picked him up there. That St. Pauft 
Church- yard was, .till the latter end of Queen 
Anne's reif n, a common refort for all forts of pea- 
pie we find from Pope's EflTay on Criticifm: 

Nor is RivPs church nore free thtn PanPa Chnrch-yerd. 

In Shakfpeare's time, it was not only a place for' 
idle peopk^ cheats, and kni^ts of the pofl, but 
for politicians, courtiers, and othersy. who mat 
there to hear court and city news,, and difcufs po- 
litical matters. This information Oibome gives^ 
I1S|, who was himfelf aiD ambulator, in St. Paul's. 

r. D E M. 

Yov lie ia your throat if you fay I tm toy othen. 

The lie dired preceded, or accompanied, all 
challenges from the combatants, with fand bags, 
to kings, and emperors, who fought armed at all 
points. Francis t. king of France, and Charles^ 
V. empetor of Germany, gave and returned tbe 
' Ue to eath other with equal brutality; 

FALSTAFF. 

Very well, ny lord, very wellw 

Mr. Theobald's remark that the word •2/, in tHe 
quarto edition, placed before this fpeech, refers to 
the word Oldcajtle^ cannot eafily be refuted. Mr. 
Steevens's.obfervation that old mi^ht ftand forthe 
beginning of an aftbr's furname is not veij folid. 
The a£tor of Faldaff was undoubtedly Lowm; On 
looking over the feveral lifb of adprs names fixed 
to the editions of Shakfpearei. B^n Jonfon» and 

Beau- 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, there is not one which, 
begins witl^O/^. 



I D E 1^. 
•Yott hnat ooniiter. ^ 



With fubmiiRoa to Dr. Johnfon and Mr. Stee- 
vens, I think Falftaff by hunt amnter aUudes to the 
foufmefs of Tipftaff, who> by the judges warrants, 
conveys offenders to fife caftody. The chief juf- 
tice talks of punifhtng" PalftafF by the heels ; and, 
if he had put his threat into execution, the officer 
then prefent with htin mud have been employed 
in that fervice. Theheadof the liw, inthisfcene„ 
does not appear in the chara3er of a private gen- 
tleman, but di:e(1ed in his robes of office, and, 
confequently, with proper attendants to commit 
delinquents to' prifon*. 

CHIEF- J U S^ T I C E. 
Your wit U fingle. 

I am always diffident in my opinion when I can^ 

, not aflfent to the judgment of two fuch eminent 

critics as Dr. Johnfon and Mr. Steevens. The firft 

ftfppofes that, by fifi^U wit^ Shakfpeare means 

that which is unfafmonable ; and the latter, that 

FaUlafF had more fat than wit. The chief juftiee, 

in my opinion, intends to reproach him with being: 

folety mafier of that wit which promoted diilipati- 

on, licentioufnefs, and debauchery. That his 

ideas and pradice were perfefHy conformable, he 

was become fo habituated to loofe difcourfe and' a 

profligate mode of living, that he could notreform. 

In fhort, fays the chief juftiee, your wit is confined 

to one fubjiea, youare a perfed ftranger to reafon- 

ing on any topic, except that which is conne£ked 

with luxury^ and leads to the tavern or the bawdy- 

hoofe. 

: Tfie 
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The chanfter of the chief juflice^ in thb pbij, 
is that of grave dignity, and of authority tempered 
with lenity. It was . rendered important, many 
years fmce^ by Mr. Boman, the contemporary of 
betterton ; who maintained the ferious deport- 
ment of the judge with the graceful eafe of the 
gentleman. 

Scene III. Archbilhop of York,. Haftings^ Mow« 
bray» and Lord B^rdolph. 

HASTINGS. 
It ntvcr jet did hurt 



To lay down likelihoods aaJ formt of bc^ 

LORD BARDOLPH* 

Tet, ia this prdcot qnalh j^ of wtr,. 
Indeed of ioftmnt a^ion. 

Mr. Pope altered the reading of the two laft lines 

thus: 

Yes, if kbit prcfent quality of war 
Impede the inftant a£t 

Which, fays Dr. Johnfon, was filently embraced 
by Theobald, Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. Warbui-- 
ton. But' Dr. Johnfon,. with difBdencie, propcfes 
to read : 

"Ve*^ in th?s prefent quality 6i War, 
Indeed of initavt aalon. 

Mr. Steevens thinks impel mi^ht be the wor^; 
andlbfr. ToUet (uppoTes injiancea n{\ghx be adij^t- 
led. I fhali offer a very flight alteration, w:bich 
may poflibiy reftore the genuine reading: 

Yesi !■ tb1t>%reat quality ofwari 
At /tf^ of ia&ilii aaioa. 

-Sjp'Ji/Fo/ving the adverb, triiieS^ \tkVo\^\^^Tt:!((b£ti^- 
^ pa/ft Mttd tb^ fubflantive ifei^ \^xSt, \& tnaAV. ^\>^^ 
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yai&i^e» widunit any ytdence to the text. *< It 
certauily (lays Lord Bardolph) 19 hurtfal to biiild 
upon fortuitous hopes, if by them we are tempted 
iiito aAion unprepared.?' 

ABt It. Hoftefs and officers, 

H o s T £ S Sv 

1 tm Ufldooe by bit s;ouig. 

^ If Falflaff goes to the wars without paying me 
hk debt, I ihAll be ruined. 

r A L 8 T A F F, 
Tbfow the ^ntaa into tb« kftnocJ. 

J^dH b a word feldom ufed now. It meani^ in 
l^eneral acceptttton, a woman lewd in her perfon^ 
and vocifitfoas in her ^courfe. Originally^ fays 
VerAegaDy it fignificd a barren old cow, 

H O $ T K S $• 
Thorn trl t mta quellcr. 

The word queller was formerly written c%vel!er, 
and fignified a troubler or tormentor. Anciently, 
fays Verflegan, it fometimes meant a hangman. 

FAL STAFF. 
Awtj, ywk fc«Iliaa I 70V rampaliunl yoa fiiftiUriia ! 

This is certainly addreffed to the hoftcfs, Scullr- 
QQ is plain enough. Ramp^llian, Steeven» fays, 
is an Old rampant pcoflitute ; and, we may add, per- 
haps, a^ dealer in fuch goods. FufliLarian is a bit- 
ter farcafm, fignifying, from the wordjMIy, that 
fte was ftale and mufty. I'he ladv,. in Gay^s 
comedy of the diflrefled wife, calU her own and 
her huiband's relations ofd fujiies . M l^ P U tvcW* 
jata- c^/^i^Af, if we ccnHetW^ t^^}i!ww> ^tv^^^- 
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whom it was fpoken,. the meanin|^ may be cafily 
guefTed. 

FALSTAFF. 
My lord, l-v/Di mt undergo this fncap. 

Mr. Pope has explained a /neap to be a rebuke. 
But Mr. Steev^ns, not* content with this, has 
(befides referring us to Ray's Provei bs) produced 
no lefs than three authorities to prove the fame 
thing; for, vthsLt is to cAniy but to rebuke? Sneap 
ha«, by lofinf a letter, been changed into-' fnap : »■ 

H o 8 T E s s.- 

rhope you will C3ine to fupper. 

Here this fooliOi woman is cajoled by the knight to 
increafe her debt by pawning her pfate^«— and this 
IS very eafity accounted for, by refolving her be- 
haviour into the power of cuftom. The hoftefs 
could not endure the melancholy thoughts of hav- 
ing her rooms unoccupied by her old guefb^ Fal- 
fiaff and his companions. 

Scene II. Prince and Poins.:. 

r 

P O I N 3. 

I .will deep tbisf letter in fack, tnd make him ett it. 

Mr. Steevens quotes the (lory of an apparitor 
who was obliged to eat a citation, w^x andail,^ by 
the famous Robert Green. Modern times can pro- 
xhice nothing like this, except the <iontnvance of a 
noted gamefter, who being detetmfned tit ill et 
vcnis to will a pretty large fum of money, rcfolved 
to deilroy the evidence of a card againfl him ; and> 
catling for two .flices of bread aiid butter, and clap* 
ping the obnoxious witnefs between them^ he £iirly 
devoured it^ and won the. game. . 



P R I N^C E H E N R YJ.' 

tipfo < $od to I bvU ) a l^^^T ^€^<^^fi^ 1 
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The word Jmo^ feems to convey no appodce 
meaning. ^I fliouM imagine Shakfpeare wrote ^rj- 
venly defcenfion, and the words which follow fecm 
to jufHfy this reading,—// ciw/ y^wV cafe. It wan 
a defccnt from heaven hy Jupiter hirofelf. From a 
prince h tfprnUice^ a !ow transfirmaticn^ fcems to 
be contrafted with the former metamorphoils. 

Scene III. Northumberland, Lady Percy, iVc. 

LADY PERCY. 

For thoTe wiw oonld fpetk low and ttrdily, 
Would turn their owd perfections to tbufe 
To feem like hinu 

This is the general pradice of infetior minJs, to 
catch at, and imitate, the defedls of great fpirits, 
becauie eaiily attained, rather than emulate their 
noUe and generous qualities, lliis admirable 
^eech of Lady Percy, in which fht endeavours to 
dUTuade Northmnberland from joininir the revol* 
ten, by putting him in mind of Hotfpufs fate, con- 
cludes with a moft beautiful pidurc. 

Had my Tweet Harry htd bot half their nambem, 
To-day might f, hanging oo Hotfpur^t neck. 
Have talkM of Monmonth's grave ! 

N O R T H U M B £ R L A M D: 
I will refolve for Scotland. 

Netwithftanding the Earl of Northumberland had 
been pardoned by the king, foon after the battle 
of Shrewfbury,. his refllefs mind perfiding in ads 
of rebellion, he determined ta join Archbiihop 
Scroope, but was prevented by forces fent 
againlt him, which apprehending he could not 
refifl, he fled to Scotland; whence, after fome 
little ftay, he retired to Wales with Lord Bardolph. 
From Wales they marched into Yorkfliire, and 
raifed an army ; but were oppofed by the king's 

force). 
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forces. Northumberland was kitled in Ac battle 
of Bramham-niDre, and Lord Bardotph died of the 
wounds he received theft. 

Scene IV. FaUhff and DolL 

FAL8TAFF. 
A Ume eheatcr, h«» 

By a very good note of Mr. Steevens on this paf- 
fage, in which he quotes Mihil Miimchance, the 
ejamefters were called cheaters ^ and the dire chiters, 
\ fuppofe cheters were felfe drcCt which ki flior« 
modern times are called tht do^ori. 

P I 8 T O U 

Sweet kDlfbe, I ^Ti thy Bei£ 

Ntif it the Scotch word^ iit thii ivj^ kit fifiv 

FALfTAFF, 

A rftfttlly fluve I to brtTe me I 

This fcene prefents us with * ntW charaftc f ■ ■ * - 
PiAol ! a coward, who talks big enough to frighten 
away fear. He is an excellent portrait ctf the 
fword and buckler men, or bravees, of (^een 
Befs's days, who were ready to (hew courage 
where no oppofition would be ma^e. Thtfe were 
the bullies in the houfes of entertainment of our 
author's time. Piftol is a hero, where fuch as Bar* 
dolph, Nym, and, Peto, are the underlings. He 
feems to ie an obvious charaSer ; andl yet it maft 
be owned that no a^r, however well inAraSsd 
and judicious, has gai*ned great applaufe \a the re* 
prefemation of th^ bttrlefque and boiflerous humour 
trf Piftot fince it was played by Theophihis Gib- 
ber. He aiFumed ar pecuKa'r VaA of falfe^ ^pinlf, 
and uncommon bludering,- with fuch turgid ac- 
tion, andf ItHig umneaiurabie ftrides, that it Wtts 
ioipoflible not to laugh at fo extravagant a figure, 

with 
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with fuch loud and grotdque Todferation. He 
became fo famODS for his a£lion in this part, that 
he acquired the name of Piftol, at firft as a mark 
rather of merit, but finally as a term of ridicule. 
He was drawn in that charader by H(«arth, with 
iev^ral other comedians who revolted from the 
patentees of Dmry-faine in 1 733, and was brought 
on the Coyent-garden ilage. He was not ill re- 
prefented by Ailon, a Ton of the &mous Tony 
Aflon, itf a farce called The Stage Mutineers, in 
1734.* The. Gibber afted Piftol when voung, 
and Colley Gbber, his father, took unufual pains 
to inftruS him. 

• Tke firft eight lines of the proloc«c to this forgottca piece 
kftve fooMthiag in them like bumonr : 

BritoA% tttcnd !— Infpir^d, the poet fi^gt 

The fill of empires tnd the hte ^ kings ! 

Empires, by too much policy overthrown ; 

And kings, exptU'd from kingdoms— not their own. 

He fings no &bies, but domeftic jars, 

Heroic dadgeons, tnd theatric wars : 

Wars without armies, batUes without blood. 

For fean ef ptileboard, and for rcahns of wood. 



CHAPTER 
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C H A P T E; R XV, 

MiJIah of Shakfpeare.-^Death ofGlendofAfer.^^Jiai" 
hw attdjilence.'^Mr. Steevens.'^Proofthat Faljiaff' 
was originalh Sir John Oldcajile.'^ir Dagonetr^ 
Jifiol mt fit to reprefent onej^^uftice Shalhw* 
^••JJohn of Ghent cndJhe great Duke of Marlbo^ 
rough.^Falftaff and Shalhtv . i ■ B en jonfon the 
a^or,^-^oiley Cibber^s artj^^His admirable a^ing. 
''•treachery not fUgmatizedj-^-WhQ firfi beheadid 
prelates and burned heretics. "•^Miracles put to 
fiight^'-^Fal/taff^s opinion vf the effect ^f wime^*^ 
Fifb diet.-^Falflaff and Hippocrates, — StrtAo^ Dio- 
dins 'SicuhiSf Ariftotle^ and Dr^ Falconer. ^^Duie 
of Clarence. ^-^ru/ade to yerufalem.'^King Henrys 
chara£ier.'^A^ors of King Henry and Prime ^f 
Wales. J ^ J J 

'A3JII. Scene^ kingj fzc* 

KIN G. 

Though theo, Hetv^a knows, I hjul ao Aiali tattnt 

SH^^KSPEARE forgets that, before this inter- 
view between Richard and Northumherlandf 
Henry had laid claim to the crown^ and was pro* 
claimed king. 

WARWICK. 
■ I have reccivM 



A certtin ioIUace that Glendower it dibwL 



Jnflance for information. Glendower was psrdonedt 
at the requell of David Holbeck, Efq, by the kingj 
butf beii^ driven to great flraits, and reduced to 
wander from place toplace^ he periihied for mere 
want.* 

Scene II. Shallow^ Silence. 

SHALLOW. 
How doct ym &ir daughter? 

^ \ V ^^ c e: 
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S X :L ;S K C .£• 
.Al»! tbkckMisfe. 

My daughter is fo far from being fair, as you 
term hei;, that (he b of a very dark complexion. 

SHALLOW. 
. Andfftge te Thomii Mowbrty, Duke of Norfcilk. 

In a note on this paflage, Mr. Reed brings fome 
obrervations, from a poem of J. Weever, and a 
painphlet called The Travelling Tew, which tend 
to prove that Shakfpeare altered the name of Old* 
cafUe to Falftaff. Mr. Steevens, as if the honour 
of Shak^eare .were mightily concerned in this 
matter, (ets himfelf with great vigour to oppofe 
thefe proofs, and thinks it very flrange that, becaufc 
Shakfpeare borrowed a (ingle circumftance from 
the Life of the real Oldcaflle, and imparted it to 
the fiditious FaldafF, it ihould be inferred that the 
name of the former (hould be a cover to the vices 
of the latter. But is it true that there is but one 
circumftance common to both knights ? The con- 
trary can, without nrmch difRcuIty, be proved. 
That Sir John Oldcaftle, before the acceflion of 
Henry V. to the crown, was much about his.pcr- 
fon, nay, ^ne of his domeftics, we .learn from the 
Life of that king, written in Latin by T. Livius.— 
Brant namque^ per id temporis^ milites du9 equejlris 
ardiniSf Joanne/ Oldcaftle^ (qui ante coronationem re* 
gis ab ipfOf propter has opinionet^ dimiffus Juerat^ et 
ab ejus famulatu penitus ahje^usy) et Joannes A^fon. 

That Sir John Oldcaftle had been.guilty of many 
and great irregularities, we have his own confeflion, 
in thefe words, recorded in Balers Chronicle of his 
Life. ^ And with that he kneeled down on the 
pavement, holding up his hands towards heaven, 
and laid, * I Jbrive^ me here unto t/iee, my eternal 

living 
« Coafefc. 
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tivrng Godf tihat^ in my frail ymttk^ I offended iJifi 
Lord tnojl grievoujly^ in pride ^ nundk^ 4nd ghMony^ 
in covetoufnefs and lechery ; many men boKte I hurt in 
mine anger f and done many other horriblajimj* 

Oldcaftk Avas extremely hateful to the clergy on 
many accounts: not consent with cenfiiring the 
dodrine» they preached, wkh unbounded fre^niy 
he endeavoured to prove that they were become 
an order of men totally unneceflary^ and a burden 
to the ftate. By reproaching them with their 
grandeur and magnificence, he plainly maniiefted 
that he would greatly ieiTen, if not entirely der 

Erive, them of their revenues. He feems to hav« 
ady at lead, full as much zeal as knowledge. 
When fummoned before the heads of the churchy 
he tieated them with ah^fperity of language which 
no body of men would tolerate. 

He told them at his trial, * That they wner fih- 
Inved Chriji Jincethe venom -was Jbedin the chare h\ 
When the archbifhop of Canterbury a&ed him 
what he meant by that venom. He replied, 

• Toiar poffejpons and lordjbips :^ ht went on to lay, 

* That Chrijt ^ae poor and forgave^ The pofteis rieh 
and a cruel manjiayer. Rome is the verynefi of An* 
tichrifl^ of that nefl came all his difiiples ; of'whom^ 
prelates^ priefis^. and monis, are the body, and theft 
fbaven friers the tail, which cover his mofi filth) 
part: 

Can we doubt that the clergy would embrace 
every opportunity to encourage luch rq>re(entatioBS 
of Oldcaftle's charader as would tend to make him 
an objed of fcorn and ridicule ? I am comrinceri 
that OMcaftle was made the jacl^uddtng In aH 
the common interludes of public eKhifoition. -He 
was a liar, a glutton, a profane Iwearer, and a 
coward ; in fhort any thing that might render him 
odious to the common people. 

That Shakfpeare found him fuch, it is reafona- 
ble to imagine, and that he adopted the name of 
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Okkaftle in his firft ikefich of the fcene ^ Uctad* 
ous caiety between thepiince of Wales and the iat 
knight : .. 

When the .xefonnatioi was eftabfitHed, in lh« 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the proteftants claimed 
Olooifile as a proto-martyr in their cauie ; confe« 
^enilyf all reprefentations of him in a ludicfooi 
hght on the ftagc became offenfive to ierious peo* 
p&i and hence we may conclude, that, thoueh 
Shakfeeare had inadvertently been furprifed into the 
iireotOldcaftie'aname, he ibon relinquidied it, by 
giving one lels4>ffenfive to hia favourite chara£ler. 

MOULDY. 

• Yon (h&II htve forty, fir.' 

You (hall have an equal fum to what Bullcalf ha^ 
o&redi four Harry, ten OiiUings, or forty (hil- 
lings. 

FAtSTAFF, 
For yon, Mouldy, ftty fft home till you ire' pift fervice* 

This is the fecond time Sir John has mifufed the 
kings prefs-money damnablj^ as he terms it. Mo- 
dem tunes will furnifli many in^aaces of fuccefsful 
imitators of Jack FaUbff.; of- men who have, as 
fhamefoily and with equal impunity, robbed the 
king and fhe people of their money. 

SHALLOW. 
I was then Sir Dtgoact m the pUy.' 

I believe Sir Arthur Addle, in the comedy of Sir 
Solomon Singly- was taken from Sir Dagonet. 

I do riot entirely agree ^^lth Mr. Malone, that 
Shalbw's ading Sir Dagonet was a proof of his 
follv ; for be that perfoims the fool well Is not ^ 
fooL 

F A L S T A F F. 
He best hif owa auap*« 

Vol. I. \ V^\^ 
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Joliif-of GhcfBt, (br OaiHrt, was fo mtntd from 
-Ohem, the f liKne'of hfk bimh. But Ghent is pro- 
nounced as the French word gam, glove». To 
this [Am^ I think, 'FtMbdf'alhides^ and nbt to Shal- 
kw^s being gauM br lean. Tie frvfing ihn wii his 
wMt apparel ifd9 an eeUJkin feems tb fiiTOur my 
eonjedore. This fort ot quibble was appKed to 
the great Duke of Marlboroujrh ; who, at the ciofe 
of the campaign in 1 709, and oti t heeW of #iiiticr, 
haTiag befieged artd taken the fame ictty of Ghent^ 
the news-writers quaintly faid, his Grace d^dafed 
he could not at that time of the year crbft thi! wa- 
ter without Ghent, otplwes, to keep him warm.— 
Vide Annah of^ueen Anne, 

In this fcene Shakfpeare exerts hb power to fup- 
port an equal comic vein with his dialdgue ,iii the 
firft part of this hiftory. It cannot bo deninitlMit^ 
however rich the humour is in the former play, he 
(hews little or no inferiority in this. Palftaff and 
Shallow form an admirable contraft: the barren- 
nefs of the country- fquire lets off the feculxfity of 
the knight. They are botl^ egregious ikirs} and, 
though Falftaff^s inventions are more fruitful in 
matter and brighter in fancy, the lies of Shallow, 
though of a coldercornplexion, entertain froth their 
charaftcriftic formatibn. 

That Kempe afied Shallow OriginbKy^ t\kt di- 
ligence of Mr. Malone, I think, has proved. I do 
not fee any authority to fuppofe that the fecond 
part of Henry IV. was revived, immediately after 
the Redoration, nor till about the middle or latter 
end of Qijeen Anne's reign, whenDbgget jMerfbftat*' 
ed Shallow. 

When John Rich, Efq opened his theatre in 

LincolnVinn-fields, in X715, Booth, WiHs^ and 

C/bber, the managers of Drury-lane, folicitous to 

rttsiln in their fervice corrfcAa^^ ' o? m«\t^ ^id a 

panicuhr rcfpcA te B. ^^tilCto Aa . ^i^c^t » w^ ^^^ 
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fam^rlseficlsi «]i idditioii to hb income, (bch parti 
^ Dmkcc (wlKxl|ttl4»iiai bis lette of them) as were 
•Fmoft C9a fyf0imv€ iimf^ft adapted to his manner. 
Amongft the. reft ¥f«is thie^Mt t»f JnOice Shallow. 
Biit CbUiqf CiUwr rookfuch a fiiocy to the merry^ 
wnoteatt tt«dibcliA> <M rtike^ thatnpon Tonfonla 
MUea illnclh he made himfeir mailer of the part, 
and perfiMmed it fo mudi to the ikttsfii Aion of the 
ptthlic^ that he retaitied it 41s long as he remained 
i^Mnthe^fta^e^ GiMer, in his Aoologv, whether 
from teal or affieded modefly, alledges tnat he was, 
in the mod of his xlMFafters, no more than a clofe 
ktiitBtorof aiH fuch players as had formerly repre- 
fented them. This was the cafe in his Fondle* 
wife; in which he copied fe evaSly the tone ^ 
voice, nuMiner, anddrefs, of Dogger, that the au« 
diencei he fays, at iirft beKeved him to be that ce« 
kfara«ed coniediftn. 

Wither lie was a copy or an originalin Shallow^ 
it tf pertain 'that no audience was empr more fixed 
in deepattention, at his firft appearance, or more 
Aden with lau^iter in the projgrefs of the fcene, 
than «t Coltey Cibbei's exhibition of this ridicalous 
^ffioe of peace. Some years after he had left the 
fla^ -M-4kSod Shallow for. his fbn*s benefit { I 
believe in 1737, wh^nQjjin was the Fa)flaiF| and 
Miliv^rd the kftij?. Whether it was owing to the 
plevftne chefpeSatoi's lelt on feeing their old friend 
ictMni to them • ^gain, t^gk fir fiat night only^ 
after «n abfi^hce of foMe years, I Icnow not ; but, 
furely, no ador or audience were!>etterpleafed with 
each other. . His manner was foperfedly fimple, 
his Took fo vacant, when he queftioned his Confm 
Siltiice abont the price ^^f ewes, and lamented, in 
the/aipe breath, with 'f>My furprife, the death of 
OU Double, that it will he impofllUe for any fur- 
viviog fpedater not to fmile sil xYv^ \^Tftwiwa\^»K». 
of it. The want of ideas occa(\ciTA ^VaS^sw \.^ x^- 
pcMt dmoU every thing he fe^%* CW<i%^* ^^^ 

I z 
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fition from aiking the price* of buliocks, fo tntt$ 
but grave, refleftioni on mortality, was (6 imtiiraly 
and attended with fuch an uomeamag roll of hit 
fmall pigsreyes, accompaniied (With an important 
utterance of tick! tick 1 tick! not much Idiider 
than the beating, of a-^watch^ that .1 queftiomif any 
aflor wras ever fuperior in the conception or ex- 
preflion of fuch foiemn infignificancy. 

Jonfon, a year or two after Cibber had left the 
Hage, and, when he was between (evenly and 
cigntv, undertook the part of Shallow ; and:tnougfa 
the old bound had loft almoft aH his teeth^ he was 
ftill fo {launch, that he feized .his game and held 
it 6ik. 

It is true that, however chafte he was in his co» 
lourine and corred in his drawing, he wanted the 
high hnifliing and warm tints of GoHey Gbber; 
yet hi& ading was fuch as we may despair to fee 
excelled, if equalled: for, -though that excellent 
tomcdian, Mr. Yates, has often given |^t plea- 
fure^in. Shallow, I cannot think that he :is fo ablo« 
lutely juft, in the delineation of the .part, as Ben 
Jonfo'n. Mr. Parfons has, of late years, plaved 
Shallow with ;that happy mirth and glee whicn is 
fure to captivate an audience : for who can be grave 
when Parfons either .looks or. fpeaks ? ^ 

Whether Jonfonconfidered his being, deprived 
of Shallow, for almoft twenty years, as a manager's 
trick, or diflioneft manoeuvre of Colley Cibber, is 
not known ; but the old man never fpoke of him 
with any complacency. 

Aft IV. Scene, Archbifliop of York, &c. 

The interview of the infurgents, and the Earl 
of Weftmoreland and Duke of Lancafter, with 
their armies in fight, was never reprefented with 
any warm tokens of approbation from the auditon, 
who always difmifled it with indifference, and, in* 

decd^ 
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ietd, k kppoire^ geperally dcdt aild unintcreftingr ; 
bur, whether this was owinr to deficiency in the 
a^ig^ or ::tlkr< fiititering of the fcene bv the 
prompter, on ny other cattTe, is not eafy to be de- 
cided.. Perhaps 'We may with juftkr attribute the 
cold behaviour of the rpe£btors to- the (cene itfelf^ 
which however, (kilwllj^'wriiten, is not calculated 
to excite the paffions or to nrtfe applaufe. 

I^'K tjr C A 5 T r R. 

. . . . ' I . 

fbme g;«trd theie tnitorr !• tbc block of death. 

This mafter-pieoe of in&mouf ' treachery* ancf 
breach of compad, a» related by our poet^ is' ta- 
ken pretty .-eiiaiSly from Hollingihead and^Stowe,. 
though:. It >s^ differently related by Hail, ^ who 
maki^ the aocoMot much more honounibhe^o the^ 
royalifls* He fays the apprebendiii^he4>ifliop' 
and his confederates was an adion of- fiiiprtfe. 
{iqweyer:^ all later hifiorians copy the twa*firft 
Chronicles, and what is very furprifinp^.thisperi* 
£dious breach of £sitb paflea>« without cenAifr of 
any .writer ftom HoHingmead' to Hamei Our an«> 
thor is furely to blame fonnot marksng the tranf* 
aiQion with a proper (lignaa^ hb might have done 
it in forcible terms fmnLithe mouth of the archhi-^ 
fhop.of York qr Lxird* Mowbray,, who ftrenuoufljr 
oppofedthe proffered treaty. 
. The : archbifhop^ of York, iays Hall, requefled 
the eK#c;utioner>. when at the block, to cut. off his 
be^dwith five flrokes, in remembrance of theiive 
wounds o£ Chnft. , In confequencc of this, it was 
reported^ that, when the king iat at dinner, he re- 
ceived five ftrokes by an invifible hand, and was 
inftantly feizedwith a leprafy: but this, fays Hall, 
ia great wra^h, was a manifdl lie. However, the 
fuperftkiOus people believol the archbiihop was a 
iauit, and many miracles, like thofe of Abbe Paris, 
was wrought at his grave, till K^urj^ ^ K^ ^^- 

V 3 ^'^'■^ 
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thority, friffhtcncd aiRnty the people mai ihe mira- 
cles at the lame time» 

Scroopc was the firft bifhop iit Engbmd who ibf- 
Cercd death for trcafon or any other crime; Henry 
was the firft of our kings who burned heretics and 
beheaded prefattes. 

Scene III. 

FALSTAFF. 

A iBtD ctanel latkc him Uvgh : but tliat*t ao OMrTcl ; be 
^Dks w wittr. Thin drinki do lb over-cool the blood, mod raak* 
kg-flBoy aflumetUy that they fell lata t ki«l of mele grcca-fick- 
tcfs-, tod, when thcj mtrry, they get wendbct. 

What Shakfpcare (ays liidicfoufly of thin Oottttonff^ 
or water-drinldnffy is confirmed by no left author!^ 
ty than that of Hjppocfates himftU; lA hi» Treatiio 

on Dietit ^^* I* ^« ^« I^ ^s lilie^iii been pi-ov* 
cdy that, in the Eaft-fndies, wherothey driwii^ 
wme, the number of women exceeds that of* tbo 
men conftderahly. 

. As to fifli-dier» the common opinioa t» agttnft 
FaUfaiff. ; for it is by maa^ fuppofed to be- of a 
prolifienatune^ This waa hinted bv AfblltbRd^tn 
his Treatiie on Diet, and faggt&nd by Mdfttel^ 
quieu in his Spim of Laws. HaTier and Dr. Rey* 
i^ld Foflcr ace of a different opinion. However^ 
as far as filence on the fubjed may be allowed to 
fpeak for. the jolly knight's opinion, the ancient fatT- 
ictriaBS are on his fide : (or neither Strabo, Diodo- 
ns'Sknltts, nor Airian, 'V^ (aUoF whom have de- 
ftribti ievtral natio^a living on fUh- diet,) have 
KientioQed this^piaKty belonging to ir^ or oMennd 
abat fach.countriea were mors than commonly po» 
jidioDs. There is> another quality charged upon 
iA, whioh ia flill more remarkable. Whetller the 
smborkji^ of DiokmA Sicxibsa Wlt^'ii^^^^Ki?^-^ ^ 
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gain any credit, I muft leave tp the. reader ; but he 
declares that the conflant eaten of fifli are endued 
with a remarkable apathv, or infenfibility, not on- 
ly to the fentiments of the mmd, but alfo to fomc 
of the natural appetites. 

I D 1 ]yu 

Skill HI ihe wetfo» ii nothiii^ wieKo«t Cick. A good (herrit* 
fftck hath a>t«»«M^'ppcriitioii 10 ivt itafoisBdt invioto the braim,- 
and drieaiiKall the fiioltfli'aacl:4«U ttpovr^ 

With Palfttff, wine !5 the promoter of courage and 
every good quality of the mind. 

AthcnsBus, fays Dr. Fklconerj makes anr obfer- 
vation fimifar to thhi It islfue; and I could quote ^ 
many Greek vcrfcs 16 prove It: but the dodor 
knows there are fg many, pceceptsfrom various 
poets, and other writers,, quoted by the fame au* 
thor, againft the immoderate u(e of wine, that 
Palftaff^ followers would lofe more than they got 
by the authority of Athenxus^ After this'lohg-'iio^ 
on fifh and*wine, I hope the reader will pardon a 
quotation from Ariftotlc's Problems ; in which 
that philofopher gives an accuratedefcription of the 
progrefs of wine, and the eflfeds of itiimmoderat^ 
ufe. 

' When a fober,. moderate, and (ilent nEian 
drinks wine in a quantity more liberal than ordinary, 
it has the effe^ of cherifhing and roufipg his fpirits 
and genius, and rendering him more communica- 
tive : if tako9 ftill morei freely^ he becomes talka- 
tive, elcHfuefi^ and; confident of hia abilities: if ta>- 
ken in ftill krger quantities, it nenders him bold 
and daring, and defirous toenefthin^ftif in a€Uoir: 
if he perfiS in a more pbniiAil dofe» ir makea him 
pietulafit and contum^ious. Theineiee flep renders 
him mad and ouer^^eeus. SbouM he jproceed ftiU 
faftJiei> h€: {pecooiiea (lupid ati4ftfiitVtV Kt&ax.^ 
ProbK fe£t. ^o. 
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Scene IV. King, Warwick, Clarence, Gloft^r. 

I 

KING. 

' Nothing but well to thee^ Tluxnai ^f CUreacc* 

The king's recommending to the Duke of Clarence 
a particular obferyance of hi$ brother the Prince of 
Wales, and aflurins him of the prince's afie£lioa 
for him, is grounded upon a converfation between 
the king and .the prince, recorded by Stowe ; in 
which the former puts the latter on his guard againfl 
the machinations of Clarence. The ufe which 
Shakfpeare makes of this hidorical incident every, 
reader will fee and approve. 

I i> E m; 

Towaids frontiof peril tnd opposM dc^y. 

That is, to derperat€ adventures and afliired de- 
ftruftion. 

CLARENCE. 

The rivQF batbibrlce aow*d v n* ebb between ! 

The fhort reign of this king- was fignalizcd by ma* 
ny fad difa%M.^ Befides this extraordinary flow of 
the floodi;^ wmch Mr. Steevens authenticates, a 
mod definitive plague depopulated the whole king^ 
dom. In London no lefs than thirty thoufand 
were deftroyed by it ; and the king, endeavouring 
m retifeby water to EiTex, very narrowly efcaped 
being taken* biy ibme armed veflels from France. 
. The much-adpaifed interview, between the 
King and the FMiice of Wales, owes its beauty 
l^incipally to fituation and charadep. The takings 
«way the crown bv the prince produces a moft pa- 
thetic dialogue ; itich perhaps as no writer, except 
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Where the heart fpeab, no ornament of words if 
necefiary r the more plain and fimple the didion, 
the more afiefting it will be. Such it the fcene, 
though (UU more interefting, between Queen Ka- 
tharine and Griffith, in the fourth a& of Hennr 
VIII. where that princefs takes leave of the world, 
with a noUe gfandeur of mind, in exprefllons the 
moft fieelbg, and at the fame time the moll £imilias . 
and unadoniedi ■ 

The great expiation of fin,, in the dlsiys of Hen^ 
ry, waa -dflaemed to be a cruTade to the Holy Land j 
and, tfcough I once imagined, he was not fincere iif.* 
his* intention of undertaking the expedition, yet -f 
know not whether motives religions and political" 
ih^ht not hare co-operated to urge him tort. He 
certaioly.made. great .preparaliona km it, and it is • 
certain that his Ton, Henrv V. as a proof of his - 
piety, on hb death-bed declared,, that if he hacfve- 
coveredfromf his illnels, it was his frrnvrefoitition 1 
M> refcue,.if poiTiUe,^thoHoly Lind fronnhe tnfi« 
dels. .This paAoirof deltYering*tke Holy Sepmlchfe 
was fo predbfimant fo» a long-time, that the^Comr* 
tefs of Richnu>iid,, mother of Henry Vlf. declared^, 
if theChriftian princes would undertakegipppiiradty. 
(he wouM herftrb* torn biaadrers«ad waAlmtr lioea 
for then!.: i *{fi"-^> 

Ifitvwerepofible thaft any thing dratd-reconcire* 
us to an ufiirper and the murderer of his fovereign,.. 
it mud be the deep remorfe-and the fincere conv* 
puo^osniwhich the. ofenrfer^ feels for crimes* fo 
atrociou^v: H4d Heiiij- been the next hdc to^ the 
crowD^ hii wickednefs would not have been Icfs ; 
but ibe:|^ecmle would not have fnffitrett ironic infur^i 
r.cdiofis.iri'^viiur of RogepMortimer, .the rfghtful 
fiicceflror by births This cireumdance rendered 
his whole reign pse continued fcttve oixvLTCK<l\\i>&x\* 
i^e, ind\bla0dihed ; and anYolved \\\« ^^t.uV) "u^^ 
thtlkingiJoaMiiy tk^ ktBgeft andmolk ^^ugsiw^^^l "^^^ 
' I5, ""^^^ 
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ihat ever tMSkAm niion^ Howeger he mmyhavt 
been cried im bf the: clem fev hb fiety ia? pecfe^ 
GUtiog tfarfoilm««8 of WUcMiff,: udbtia^'dM fird 
kibg of Bngbod who bufBcd hcrcikt^.K i»,w«il 
known that he and his fiitber John of Gauntv i|vh» 
wcfe the great patron ef 'Wkklii^^X wkmn the^ 
VBderflood that the cler^ poffcfied JmoB half 
the revennsf of tfac: kinyfem^j dcdaaedr that tbcg^ 
would clip their wings; or words Id Sfaa^ pwpoftu 
Bat the kin^ flood in, need' of die '^fttgf Mtrjomh as 
%hify did' oB him. Hbnryf^oonAanrjttlloafyr and 
fear of loTing^th^ocowiiniay be fiorgLrea^ ftr thai 
wasa jiill part of hiapuniflmciMifbrfeiiiBgiar bal 
his cruelty^ in fheddin^' termits of btbod to wmut^ 
toun the oroiro^ caa mkiy he ji^Aified by the .i]mii(^ 
kwy ■ Mcefity ; a ncoeffity which he bad idiipiflM 
ooihMnfelf. 

Aknoil aH the aftora, who- have fee omtc than 
tbefe kflt fifeyi yearsi rcprefented thii pathetic fceoe 
cd the king andhii fofoi^ hanre beea> tartiinate a>e»« 
gaging tbe^ attention, aad taiftig the< afie€tfont>ef 
their aucfitors^ Booths who played thai kkigv ^^id 
Wilkes^ who a£bediheprace^twefehigKii]|r.accem« 
pliihisd^. and iinderAood'digiiityr4Uid gnaceof aAk>n 
mad deppHaeintr with alliAe tender pafflansi4>f die 
hearty in a fuperior degree. The efder MMb^ vA 
the king,. «nd his- fen^ an'imkafior of Wtts's 
saanner^ in the prince^ foHowed almqft i— Widiete** 
ly thefe conrimimate aQors ; ' and thoegh they 
were by no nMBD^ dqual to? them, were afavee me* 
dibcrity» efpeciaUy the fiither in Henry; <whicii 
happen^* ta be the hift pert thii wofthy inum-ap 

ErediiKr He was taken^ilt a* few dtfvs^ nfear M 
I- a^edi tt^ and died^ I bdieye^ Uy JNDveihte 
VJjfi^ His name wa» anniouncred iti thie billa fer 
MMbetlv^ blttQmawasobl^fediorttpplyhttphM^ 
ifitw^him hurrying to the'piayhbafe- bet^eetf S^ 
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of Mills in Henry, was, in pathos, greatly his fu- 
perior. His countensnce was finely expreflif« of 
grief, and the plaintive tones of his roice were ad-« 
mirably adapted to the languor of a dyine oerfon, 
and to the ipeech of an offended yet affcfttonate 
pafvnt. GarricI^ figure did not aflill him in the 
perfonating of this charader, but the forcible es* 
predion of his countenance and his energy of utle«* 
ranee made ample amends for defeA of perfon. To 
defcribe the anguifh, mixed with terror, which he 
feemed to feel when he caft up his eyes to heaven^ , 
and pronounced thefe words. 

How I'eutnthf thccrewa, O God,, lurgi^ m4 ! 

vTould call for the penicil of a Raphael or a Rey^ 
nolds. 

Though Garrick,^ from a mean jealpufy, a paf- 
(lon which conftantly preyed on his mind, denied * 
to Powell the merit of underiTandingthe pathos of 
this celebrated fcene, the audience thought far 
otherwife, and, by their tears and' applauie, ]uf* 
tified the adion of that very pleafing tragedian. 

In the laft lingering (lage oi life, when worn by^ 
complicated didfempef, and tormented witft aiSid^ 
irig pains of the gout, the fick and' emaciated 
Barry undertook to reprefent the dying Tccrtes of 
Henry. In perfoi), if we confult hiftory, lie was 
better adapted to the part than anv of his predecef- 
fors ; for almoft all the princes of the Plantagcnet 
line were remarkable for proceriiy : but that wa? = 
but a trifling requifite in this great aftW. The 
fatherly reproofi and' earned admonitions, from the 
confequence imparted by B:ury*s pleafing manner, 
as weir as noble figure, acquired' .authority and 
importance. His feelings . were, perhaps, heigh- 
tened* by the anxiety of his mind in the declining 
ftate of his health, and the frequent pains of His 
cruel diftcRlper. Front hi;| fcicing fun, which 

emitted 
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emitted a warm though glimering ray, fpedators 
might form a judgment what Barry had been in 
his meridian. glory. 

CHAP T E R XVr. 



I 



Ritrofpe^ on Lowin, and fgveral other- coniididnuy. 
who lived during the civil lAior^ 

BEFORE I take my Jeave of Henry VT^ I con- 
I not forbear r^Be6bin^9 with fome ooncern, 
bpon the fate ol^ h^nell Jade Palftieiflr; F mean John 
Lowin, the original' kddr of this inimitable cha- 
rafter; and his conftam friend' and fellow-latknirer^ 
Jofcph Taylor, the firft a3or of Hamlet.. 

When the civil wars fliuc the doors. of. the thear 
tres, many of- the comedians, who bad' youth,, 
ipirit, and vigour of bqdy^ took. up armsiix the de- 
fence^ of their ro} af. maflen When thoy Cjould no 
longer ferve hln^ by the profeflibn of ading, they 
boldly, vindicated -liis caufe in the field. Thofe, 
who were too &r. advanced in age to give martial 
proofs of their attachment to royalty, were reduc* 
eJ to the alternative of flhrving or engaging in fome 
employment to fupport their wants. Lowin and 
Tayl6r wer^j^ irt. the fataf acra of our civil difTen- 
fions, got beyond' their grand climaSeric : for 
Taylbr had afted Hamlet almoft forty-five years 
before that time, and Lowin had, for at Icaft forty- 
two years, delighted the public in FaldafF. 

The fana.ticaT zeal of the Nonconformifts could 
bear no exhibitions or (hows but their own : all 
ftage-plays thefe religionifts looked upon as pro- 
fane ; and devoted the a3ors, whom they denomi- 
nated the children of Satan, to perdition. That 
tedious writer, William Prynne, in his Hiftrio- 
maftix, had, with as much folly as brutality, in- 
volved the king and queen in the guilt of encou- 
raging, by their prefence, the Satanical diverfibns 

of 
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oC the theatre*. To read' and amufe him Pelf mih 
the writings of ShaWpeare, the great Milton mod 
fliameftilly charged upon Chanes as^ a. crime: 
though Mikon himfelt was a profefled admirer oE 
our great bard^ Such is the malignant fpirit of 
panyl and fe little, able. ace. the nobieft minds to ^ 
refift its influence T 

During, the firft years- of the unnatural conteft 
between the king, and parliamjent, the players were 
not unwelcome gueftsto thofe towns and cities 
which efpipuied.the royal caufe : bur, in London^ 
where bigptiy and oppofition to the king were 
triumphant^ they expenenced nothing but perfecur 
tion.. A fe,w q£ the. nobility,, indeed^, who loved 
the amuieniants of the (lage,. encouraged the play* 
crs to aft in their houfes privately: but the watch-^ 
fill eye of furious zealots prevented all public exe 
Bibitions ; except, as the author, of Hiftoria Hi& 
trionicfi.aflfcrts,. now and then fuch as were given^ 
with<»jreat caution and privacy. Some time before 
the t>eheadtflg of the unhappy Charles, a company 
of comedians was formed out of the wreck of fe* 
veral, who played at the Cockpit three or four 
times:, but while they were ading Fletcher's 
Bloody Brother, the foldiers, rtiftiing in,, put an 
end to the pl^y, and carried the adors ta Hattonr 
houfe,. at that time a fort of prifon for royal delin* 
^uents ; where, they, were confined two or three 
days, and, after beine dripped. of their ftage-apr 
paret, were difcharged. In this^ tragedy, Lowm 
afied Aubrey, and Taylor Roilo. 

The governing powers, however they might 
exert themfelves to (upprefs (lage- players, by vio«- 
knce, did not,, by any formal aft of (late, prohi-p 
bit their reprefentat»on till Odober, 1647, and the 
February tollowing;^ when the long parliament 
xSked two ordinances, by which aU fiage-plays 

and 
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and interhides were ablbKiteFf foriiidden, under 
very ftvtri pefiilttet. 

Much ab^ut this time, at far as I can coflle<d 
from the Kttie that has betn: handfcd down torn of 
thefe eminent men« Lowih kept the Thice Pige- 
ons at BrentfoH, ^ere he was attend^ by Jofeph 
Taylor ; but, whether as (riend, affiftant, or part- 
ner, cannot bn^ d^ten^med. Here they Kngered'out 
an uncomfortable exille^,. with ftrarce any other 
means of fupport than thofc wfakh- thcr obtained 
ftom the friends of royalty and the old tbvtrs oif 
the dranna, who now and then paid them a Vifit, 
and left them marks of their boanty. Upon th^ele 
eccafions Lowin and Taylor gave thtir'.vifltors a 
tafte of their quality. The firft rouftd up the 
fpirit and humour of Paiftaff. Again the iat old 
rogue fwore that he knew the prince aindPbins at 
well as he that made them. Haitifet, IM. raifed 
the vifionary terrors of the Ghoft, and fflKed' hh 
feleS attditon with terror and' amareme^d To 
entertain their guefts, we muf! fuppofe thfey af^ 
fumed various perfbnages, and alternately excited 
merriment and ]gf ief. now often were theft honeft 
fellows furprifed' into a belief of the good news 
that the king^.and parliament Iiad'come tl> a treaty I 
that peace would be reflbred, and the kin^ return 
to his capital if^ triumph ! How wouM their' coun- 
tenances then be lighted up with joy» the ehFs 
cheerfully circulate, and the meeting be difmifTed 
with TA^ king (ball enjoy his^ otvn again f 

Their honeft friend and aflbciattt Goff, the 
a£kor of womens parts at Black- if iere smd the 
Globe, was the Uftml jackall to fummon the fcat* 
tered comedians together,, that they mielit' e^hibft 
at If ollantWnpufe, or fome noUbman*^ (ear, within 
M ftvf miles of the capital.'*^ The Want of ffne 
clothes^ 4ttd the proper oniammv^ oC ^ vVvtatr^, 

# Hia^iW H\^iV)s»«a». 
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jfSLt CKuft#' 1^ their titMo eiiipbyen ; for the 
perffBvemncew chieur f^ioiA perfccutorii and the 
mlcnte and rapacity^ ef the (bkUers, had rendered 
k haurdbua td WM^ aAy* toAly gofmnents. Painttd 
dotii fanned as- • good (bbftkute to rich habits and 
ni7al trains. • 

tu tiiefe ^drafted tkneft what became ofthofii 
coiMdian "wlMi had retoreftnted queens, princdTes; 
imd otKiP fematesi in SlialE(^arefli» Ben Jonfon'i?, 
Beawnoflit aiid PletoheT*^,- and MaAnger's, piays, 
at thii diOanee cS time camiot be learned : flbr n^ 
hiOorioal trace of them is to be found. The two 
m»ik celebmted of tkefe perfbrmerf, were John 
Thomfon and John Hunnieman. The lall was 
the autbor ^ a play, with the name of which I 
fllouM biB ^i to eariAi the dramatic catatogoej 
butt camiot ttern whether 'it was a tragedy, a 
comedy,- or a mtxtwe of both. From a copy oi 
¥<0lfei^ fa the author, by Sir Afton Cocbine, we 
are iaferrtfied that this drMatic piece was much 
appfored by the public: as Sir Afton's epMlle con« 
tain» the only information- of^ Hunnteman*s author- 
flup^I fhaH tm^cribfr it as a theatrical curiofity : 

. To Mr, Johni Hunnieman. 

t>»,.ho^fa| youths And Ull&j happy ftraia 
• Redeem .'tfat gioty d the ftk^eagiiin ; 
Leffeo the ItfTi of ShtkCpesri^t 'detih» hj thy 
SacdeiaAii pea tad-ibitiiiuce plijuaaryi 
H0 did 901 oily wvke but aA^ and: ib 
TtMu doa not^ly aar,|bii< w#tteft t^ 
ti^tweea yoa there no difl^nce- appear*, 
dot What m«y b^ made vp wkh,eqiiiu yeari. 
This Si tfiy rulFra^e^ and I' fcora iny p^a, 
Shotthi conht tH«'hec)|ik>r'iaid2rerviog men. 

Oreat muft have been the lofs of this play to 

» h faggedtd by Sir Aftbtt^ 
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. Of all the playc;n, mentioned in any narcativc 
relative to the Einglifh ftage^^Eylspard SwanSon, 
the rucceflfor of Burbage in the charftAei of Othel- 
lo, was the only one who profefled himfelf a 
Prefbyterian, and an avowed friend of the fMirlia- 
ment, in oppofition to the royal caufe. I will not 

fo fo far a& Charles IL who told a noblenouin that 
relbyterianifra wiu ariligim mt ft fa^ m f:^limiui'\ 
but I much'doubt. whether Swanfton'a zoUdid not 
abridge his charity. , . A convert i»^ often- a 
narrow-minded bi^ot^.and poor Lowing- Taylor^ 
and the reft of his old friends^ could r^t expefi, 
from one of Calamy*s congregation^ any. kind re- 
trofpeft. of friendfhipi* 

But the only, man, who triumphed'overtbe wild 
fanaticilia and cruel hypocrify of the times,' was 
that excellent coipedian Robert Cois, wlM^e i^amd 
r do not fee in any of the old liAsof tJS^rjh:: > 
When all the theatres were (ilqnced( CMjtm? 
ployed hirafelf in compofiog' finall int^ludes^ 
called drolls^ like fuch as were formerly afted al 
Bartholomew atid Southwark-fairs^ The mod iTe- 
rious of thefe pieces, fuch as AfiUeon apd Dl^ni^ 
and Oenone, had a dafli of the comic in rhem». 
though, for the moff part, they were farces of one 
ad, with Tinging and dancing ; as HoUinoJf Sing^ 
ing Simpfon^ 'and Simpleton the SmltA.^. By< the 
connivance of the ftate Cerberus^ to wham this 
adroit fellow (lily gave an opiatcoR fop* of aurum 
palpabikf he contrived^ U> get his piec^$ aded to 
full houfcs at the^Rr^d'BtfrTheatre,' drider the co- 
lour of rope-#^andhg; V Cox iiaetf" "the principal 
parts himfelf, and wkh likh life, f(^ix^t^|$LiXu nature, 
that he reflored* to the. Q^plc .'the loqg^-fprgotten 

cuftom 

:.«".•■■ ■ 

* The author ^f Hiftof iA" HiftrKMBkt fay t^ . Swtn Aon tooWup 
the trade of a Jtweller. 'l (hoylc) inuglne th^t be had hcca origi- 
jtMliy bred ont, and left jevrcUftf|( f^r IbCe (ta^e, 
• f LM/ffbginc 
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cullom of widening their javrs into rifibility ; for, 
to iaughy in thofe days of hypocrify, was a mor- 
tal fin. When he played young Sinnpleton the 
Smith at a country iair^ he fo delighted the no- 
ted mailer of a forge^ in thofe parts, that he very 
gravely offered to take him for his journeymen^ 
and to allow him twelvcpence peF week more t4ian 
the reft: ** I would accept your proffer with all 
lay heart, (iai4 Cox,) tut ym fee I iave a goodjbop 

This comedian travelled all over ihe Hnedom 
with his company » which confifted, I rhink ofhim'* 
fisif, a man, and a boy. The univerfities them- 
lehresopened their arms to entertain this mailer of 
merrimeiit. When he .went to Stourbridge Fair, 
Cox did not forget to renew his acquaintance with 
the heads of houfes. At Oxford- he Co iar got int» 
the good graces of a poetical butler, that Be was 
pleaied to oblige him with a prologue, that he 
might appiear in form, as he had formerly feen the 
members of a college, when they a€bed a play at 
Chriftmas.^ 

By purfuing this method of itinerafi* exhibition,, 
and- by never (laying long adt a place,, this come- 
dian acqjLured confiderable fums of money, and I 
have not the kaft doubt that he fhared a good part 
of his profits with his old fuperannuated friends at 
Brentiord. The prayeisare, of all people, the 
moft alive to the feelings of hununity, and the rea* 
diefl to relieve one another's wants.. Let us cooft- 
der Cox as the good Samaritan, who poured balm 
into the wounds of poor Lbwih and Taylor, and 
(bmetioaes cheeced their hearts in. the midfl of their 
difti^fles. Thefe, indeed, were greatly increafed 
after the beheading of the king and the extirpa- 
ttfNi of monarchy. The phycrs, however, tranf/- 
ferred their allegiance to the fon of their unhappy 
(overeign, and amongft their friends and well- 

* LtogWaine.. 
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wtflicrs^ dnmk' a health, w« may reafonaUy 
believe, io fAa> king ever tM water. A toai( that 
mif ht be given at that thne with propriety as well- 
as loyalty. 

In 1647, Shirley puUifhed the plays of B^o^ 
mont and Fletcher, I believe, with a v4ew chiefs 
ly to relieve the wants of the farviving aSors, who 
had diftiaguiihed themrelvesin the prl^c}pft^cha«- 
raSers of thefc writers.. The names oF Tofeph 
Taylor, John Lowin, Thcophilus Bird, Robect 
Benfield, Stephen Hammertoh,'^- Thomas • Ppl- 
lardy'f^and Richard Robinfon, are fubfertbed- to a 
dedication prefented to the Earl of Pembroke, the 
patron of dramatic poetry. 

In .1631, Taylor and Lowtn, beiti|^ aiftvedtoa 
very rreat age, and ia very indtgeat eireumAiiicefl'; 
publifked FietcberH comedy of the WiM-^gooft 
Chifefof thtJP fnutiml advama^s: it wttiwier^ 
ed into the wertdwttb an advertiftment, in whiel 
they modeflty intimated thetr wants, and calfed upon 
the'b^evolence of all who hada tafte for the* dra^ 
ma. 

^ I ihoidd not forget that Joieph Taylor was the 
friend of Philip MaiHnger ; that he infcWbed- to 
him a.copy of verfeson the ftrcceft of his Roman 
AQpr, in which tragedy Taylor performed- the 
principal part. 

My very lieamecf and- kind friend, the Reverend 
Mr. Bowie, of Idmifloh^ has informed me that he 
has read a' copy of verfes of Shafcerly Marmtonj 
author of the Antiqiiary and (everal other dramatic 

^ TMi pliHIiK ^iv*» fiKI ft • IStaMm* *«pr«ffiHiCtr cf- wMnoii» <k*- 
rtAerx, tad. aftMrwftid%. •$• mudi cekbrtitd ftrm gr^MiiL ftftw 

•f meiu parts.: 

f Pollard was more fortnnut tba»Hie reftof bis aflqciaUjii M« 
ving a fortune of hUowo, he retired into the coifltry, mmI uve4 
ivtth hSi relaiionsb 

^ects^ 
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pieces, to Tbieph Taylor^ upon his prerentment of 
The Faithful Shepherdefs> in which he -ftyles him 
his worthy fikmtif - : ' 

The ezaS time, when Taylor and Lowin died, 
cannot be traced; but, itiscertain, they paid the 
debt to nature Iqcnefew yc^^n .before the Reftoratt- 
on. Loinddied at Brentford, and Taylor ac Rich- 
mond. . ■ 
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Reajons wiy this pky was written mtlU nigti'iif 
^en Elizabith.^-'^ing Jasne/s dijiih /• tlkfi- 
mily of Tudor iicc9ufstedfir.-'*JIis hoe effutrj emi 
regard far Shal^pemre.^Tke mitter'i JUfinJty in 
drawing a portnut cf Henry VIII. — ibrit rftie 
play, '^^7 he pmlegue and its autis^.'-^Inierview ^ 
two lyings in the vali^ $f Arder.'-^BmBngitHm am 
JVolffy.-^Faffages expUuned. C et^ r e j ltjt ^ the 
Trench.— Iverd royal explained.— Jbi tie went 
BfiTct.—Charaaer •f fke Esafervr Onrkt Y. 
^'AVeilfey^s immenje rewnM9tj'-''-CiUer^s Waljey. 
—Majpip andDiggaj—The antkor's a J brnra Ueper- 
traitures of Et^UA princes.o'^^ettertotCs excMent 
nfiing rf Henry WLh—The Wolfey of Bonis. 
•^His^oariouimetit in comedy ond'trapdyj-^^BootMs 
Harry VIH S^in, Harper, Price, and Notes. 

MR. Malone has laboured ftcenuoufly, and, t 
think,, fuccefiftilly, to piove that the hiflori- 
cal play of Henry VIH. muft have been aded du- 
ring the liTe-liime of Queen EKzabeth*. Several 
paiuges of the play may be prodUeed^^ which, from 
their internal! evidence, would farther convince us 
that the author could not have projeded fuch a 
piece in the reign of James I. 

But there is yet a ftronger reafon for infirttog 
upon this argument than what has been hitherto 
produced : our author could not be unacquainted 
with the extreme averfion which James had enter- 
^liflcdj long before he mouultd ^c thtotic oCEn^ 
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land* io Ills predeoefCu' ; 4Ui a«erfion that could 
not^ ^exiijagiit0MKl hj. her tlcceafe. 

Ujpod his Jiccefiioq ^o.the ffown^ nobody durft 
appear bdbre him in a moarning habit for that 
pnnccfi. . SullVt : tjbe ^xench iMV^baflador^ who had 
been pafticalarly eqomcd hj htsmailer Henry IV« 
to jmy fliat deceiu refoed which was due to the 
inennocTof bkfrien^ and ally, was obliged to throw 
afide the 9iojirntP(( drefles he .had purchafed for 
himfiiFand his 4[etinue> upon being infiinaed that, 
(f he jpeffiApd.in hts defignt he would Qot eafily 
gain stK audience *oC.the king. Jafaes'saverfion to 
the frniily. of his prrdeceflbr wasjuniverfaiiy known ; 
and, thotigh he pretended to ^ anrry with Sir 
Walter Raleigh lor the fevere chander of Henrv 
VIII. which, he bad given in the preface to his Hiw 
tpry of th^ Worlds yet it was. well known that his 
Ofim ppinion f oinucidipd with that of the hiftorian. 

Th? king^s dipike to the Tudor family was not 
foun4ed 01^ fn^r^. caprice. Henry VIII. in his hift 
will, liad, .as Eii; as was i^ hb power, by not men- 
tioning them, excluded, from the throne of Eng- 
land, the whole Scottiih race; for he preferred the 
defcendants.froip liis yojunger^.fiAer, of the houfe 
of Brandon, to tfie offipring • o^ Margaret, the 
elder {iftcr, who Was married to James IV. of Scot- 
land. OgQeh Elizabeth, befides .the putting hit 
mother, under the Torm of jaw, to an ignominious 
death, had treated Tam'es himfelf with mfuffembly 
aflfumed hau^htiheis and fuperiority. She deferred 
the npmtnatipn of his .fucceiTion to the throne of 
England to It^^bfl nf oxn^nts of herlife, . 

. Tbe king,. wb(f was a lover of the mufes, and 
ha'd^ (acrificed to them himfelf in his early daysy 
conferred marks of royal favour upon Shakfpearcy 
almoft as fopn as he took pofTeiRon of his new do- 
minions} 
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tniimns^ kfti kht'^oii wa$t66^4Grfa tooVtiel' to 
write a play upon a TtibfcCb ^liich'w4s tojifch&ie a 
bboured jpatii^gyricic t>n the kii^lltod iriretteodTor 
Mil htr raWiily. 

it wafs mb ea(y tA tttr kit ttttlmrtk) cooijMTe a 
dMnatic fitct which ihottld ccMJArehetid iWeral 
trah&Qioiis of a itiottkrth recently deid, whb liad 
niNkred himfelf fo ^ous to hb fiitjeCb. 1*0 
Mnr upon' the ftage» beftnv tive r^^ing.qitten^ 
bill daughter, a ehara£bar ib ddubtfiidi^ atleaft, ki 
hev" royal father ; to - prdS^ a ftroiq^ rti^blat^ci! 
of matfy of his knoft fttikiMr Yeatutes, whhottt 
akrmiHg his rorefetgn, ord7%tS(lhigthe ;rpedatC)rs; 
was an sodertaljng worthy the genius xiT Shak« 
(peatte i artd in which, notwithfianding the appa* 
rent dtffie^ity, ' he has admirably fucC^eded; 

Although this pla^, on a fuperficUl irt^, coD- 
taiim iM>thing' but a tilTue of potiip and durtoony, 
Made <mt of mafijues jand trials, a coronatibn Jil|id a 
^hrifliemfigy it abounds in ftfildne events, v^hkh 
^mimkrethe fetes of fmportant chariftar^,— -with 
palRons which excite our terror and amtnifevation^ 
and with profwnd morality, which tendii to M&de- 
li^i to huMbie, afid to reAify,. the mhld; 
* ^I hb |>rd<i^e; like njolft coniptiAtiOns of that 
fbrt-bi^ our «dthbi^s days, is little iiiOfe than godd 
Anfe' put into tneafurfed proft. Our laA editb^^, 
and their affliOant^, fli(y>ea!, >)^th tesffbn, fhi^t it 
Was not entirely the woik of Slttki^re. Ben 
Jonfen, it is fuppofed, wrote the greateft part of 
ily if iibt the whole. Every bodv witi perceive 
that the be^hiVrg bears no refembtaffc^ to that, re- 
l^rvetand Modefty with which oiiF)^t^ev^ ^dref* 
fisdftiaaudietice. 

■ I 

I imite ao tnWt «o mMt you Itv^ : tlnngi Wfw^ 
iv « wcightjr aid ft ferMUi brow. 

Sad, 
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Std, hicK aad wHkaib ^^ of Ibtc nd flww, 
Sudi Milr Twti m dimw the c|c to Aow. 



Oc««t|Mut4iril»c mlofueiscomp^foi gf (evere 
iMre 00 pbm friMch «boiiMl with the noift of 
Itfgtiiy of drami aadtRHOpd^ and the ethibki- 
on of faDlsy whofc ooftis arc fiardsd wtk ytiJ^w ; 
mndy asiMT oothor cones properly within this cen- 
fitfts Jbiilbiiy in all profbiibihty, autlicioufly ftde 
an opportunity to throw in his envious and fpiteful 
inve&Ye heme the reprefentation of his rival's 

In all probability Henry VIII. was revived Coon 
after the coronation of James and hisQueen^ Anne 
of Denmark, Jonlbn, by his connexion with the 
CMte, laiig^ht OccarHMiatty bt li>ftful towards con- 
daSittg ihfc pageamry of the fcenes. Whether 
JdufdH^ Spinas was afted before Henry VIII. was 
ttvifei, ifr m$t mM' to be known ; boti much about 
iMt dmie, a f«ace feems to have been patched op 
beYwefcn Jbhfon ^ the phyers, and, meft likely^ 
by -riir mediation bfour gentle bard ; for Shakfpcare 
Mt'Olily adeda charader in Sejamis, but wrota 
part tn the tragedy as it was originaliy perfonnn- 
ed. 

Ad I. Scene I. 

Dukes of Norfdk and Buckingham. 

tUCktVGHAM. 

ThoTe fem of glory, thofe two Hgfalt of watttf 

Since this interview of Henry of Eiighnd Md 
Francis king of France, in thevaleof Arde, nothing 
has taken pace between any European motarths 

that 
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that can be compared to it ia magnificem'fliow 
and peFfonnance of miKtary ex^rciCe z the nobilitj 
of both cobntries were fo oftentattotifly prodigal^ 
and foenmlous in fplendor aad^irefs, that the]Nace 
where the two kings met was •called /ihr field 9f tie 
chtk ef gild. In confcquence of thb rivaUhip in 
grandeur, they involved themfelv» in fuch ex« 
pence, that the penury of their whde lives after* 
wards could not repair the profufioo of a few 
Jays. 

I O £ M. 

I ■ All the time 
I was in mj chanber t prlfoner. 

. The poet has not put in the mouth of Bucldi^- 
faam the true reafon of his abfence from this inter*, 
view at Arde. ■ ' The duke was very rich and lov* 
ed xEconomy^— a quality by no means pleafing to 
an arbitnuy court, by which indqpeadence is ever 
yiewed with ftifpiQious eyes. . Hc^ fimfing the 
preparations for this folemnity amount toimmenic 
(urns, threw oyt expKflions of xliiipieafiire againft 
Cardinal Wdfey, whom heraccufed as the contriver 
of the parade. "Lord Herbert, Hollingfhead, and 
P^ydore Virgil, agree in this circumftance, and 
thence we may dace Wolfey's animofity to the 
duke. 

NORFOLK. 

Pomp, till this time^ wai ibgle, b«t now m^ryM 
To one above Ulielf. / 

That is, pomp was now overmatched. The 
ipeieting' of two fuch mighty monarchs, and their 
queens, with a retinue of men and women, the 
tnott illvittrious foV birth, rank, courage, beauty, 
and every accomplifliment, leiTeiied and diigraceil 

all pomps and ceremonies preceding. 

The 
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The poet* ia AeimrTiiitof a noble thought, fome- 
tknef overiraitt iumfelf, and mifles the mark he 
aims at. The whole dercription of this celehrated 
meetiog is ikh in matter, though harfli in ezpref* 
fion. It is labonred with art, but often rugged^ 
and fooMtimes bordering on obfcurity. 

IDEM. 

■ ■ Their very Uboar 



Wm to tliem s faintiii^ 

That is,, it brooght colour mto their cheeks. 

I D X M. 

w I ■ ■ Still htm ia eye, 
IBtiU him ia prtifti. 

Henry and Francis were univerially faid to be 
the handfomeft men of the age in which they lived, 
and mod expert in military exercifes. In the fe- 
veral engagements at tilts and tournaments, whe- 
ther owinff to their fuperior (kill and bravery, or 
the addreis and politenefs of their rivals, they bore 
away the palm from all competitors. An inftance 
or two of Englifh courage and French generofity, 
which happened during this memorable tranfadion, 
and can loniy be known by recurring to Chronicles 
or larger hiftories, may not, perhaps, be unwel- 
come to the reader. 

It muft be confefTed that the King of France, 
in the generoii^y and franknefs of his temper, 
greatly excelled his oftentatious rival. Francis felt 
himfelf hurt at the various and unneceflary pre- 
cautions obferved when he vifited Henry; the 
number of the guards, on both fides, was care* 
fully reckoned ; every (lep was meafured with the 
utmoft fcmpulofity. Tired out with thefe difgufl- 
ing fonns and ceremonies, Francis, one day, took 
with him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di- 
redly 10 Henry's quarter at Guifnes^ TV».^ ^>^^\^ 
Vol. L K tcoxix- 
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mahifeding rurpriPelon feeing the monarch approach 
them, he called aloud tothem, ** Yoi| are my pri- 
foners I Carry mc to your maftcr.** Henry was 
adonifhed at the prefence of his brother-king, and 
quite overcome with this unexpected example of 
generous xu)Bfidence, took him in his arms, and 
toldtiini he had played him a moft agreeable trick, 
and that ■. he now furrendercd himfelf his prifoner 
from that moment. 

The Earl of Somerfet gave an inftaiice of intre- 
pidity and quicknefs of apprehenfiony which de« 
ferves to be remembered. It was one preliminary 
article of the interview, That the Friench and 
Englifh ihould not, in number, exceed each other. 
It was found, on examination, that the French 
greatly out-numbered the Engliih. Somerfet, in- 
dead of taking umbrage at this apparent breach of 
articles, cried out aloud, '' Let them pafs I it is 
plain they have not the fpirit to truft us, though 
we have the courage to truft ourfelves with them,*^ 

NORFOLK. 

■ Ail wtt rfyai 

To the difpofing of it. 

By the word royal, in Shakfpeare, we are to 
underdand fomething fupremely excellent ; as ia 
Macbeth, Ad 11. 



-Our fears, in Banqno, 



Stick deep, and in his nyalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared. 

The word Si(«-iAivlif«y, in Homer, has the fame 
import ; and is (o applied by Theoclemenes the fugi- 
tive, in his exclamation to Telemachus, on obferv- 
ing ah omen, which he Interprets in his favour: 

£y hfuf l^mitns* Odyss. Lib. XVII. 

In 
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In WoIfeyV fpeech to Sir William Klngfton, 
juft before he expired* it is to be obferved that the 
word royal ftands for confirmed obflinacy of tem- 
per. ' 

*' He was a princej faid the dying cardinal, of a 
mod rtkyal carriage, and hath a princely hetirt; 
anc^- rather than he will mifs for any part of his 
will^ he will endanger half the kingdom." 

BUCKINGHAM. 

■ What hAd he to do 



In Chefe 6crce vanities > 



Mr. Steepens b of opinion thzt fierce Is ufed here 
as the French word fier. Dr. Johnfon goes farther, 
and fuppofes it might poflibly mean the mimical 
fecocity of the combatants ; and this is nearer the 
author's intention, I believe: for thefemock fights 
«ften produced very terrible confeqaences ; many 
combatants, in the vale of Arde, were unhorfed^ 
Henry II. fon of Francis, was killed, hy thefplin- 
t«r of a fpear^ in a tournament. So many lives 
were occafionally lofl at thefe trials of perfbnal 
prowefs, that^ utterly to difcourage and put an end 
tp them, the popes ifTued canons and -decrees 
againflthem, aspraSices unlawful and unchriflian; 
and, when nothing elfe could prevail, finally to 
extirpate them, they denied chriflian burial to 
thofe who died in fuch encounters. 

In Timou of Athens, fierce means, 1 think, ex^ 
cfjpve^ extreme^ or terrible. The fleward, fpeaking 
of Tiipon's fall from the higheft profperity to the 
lowcft flate of poverty, fays, 

O t\itftrce wretchednefs 'which glory briags ! 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Why the devil. 



Upon the French going out -—- 

K^ ' That 
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That is, upon the French confenting to iettleihe 
terms of accommodation, to meet the Elneliih in 
the vale of Arde, by an interview with the two 
kings. 

NORFOLK. 

Friiice bath £awM the league. 

To have & ju(l knowlec/ge of Henry's and hi^ 
minifler's charaders, it is neceflary to throw in 
fome light from hiftory : 

Though the Duke of Norfolk charges the French 
with breaking the fblemn compaS entered into 
between the two kings, at their int€rvjew, from 
which they parted with the mofl iblemn proeefta- 
tions of friendfliip, the diflblving of the treaty 
cannot be afcribed to Francis. Charles V. Empe« 
ror of Germany, the mod fubtle, iiitereilcd, and 
dirfingenuous, prince of his time, was alarmed at 
ihe late interview, and confequent confederacy, of 
two fuch potent monarchs. When Henfy, before 
he returned to his dominions, paid a viiit to him at 
Gravelines, the politic Charles, who faw through 
the capricioin temper of his vifitor, foon found 
means to^ efiace that friendihip to which the fincere 
and noble temper of the French king had given 
birth. But, that which was more eflfential to hit 
intereft, he gained over Wolfcy to his fide, by 
promifing to aflift him in acquiring the papacy, 
and by putting him in poflfeflion of the revenues 
of two biflioprics in Caftile. The exorbi'* 
tant incomes which the cardinal enjoye;d were 
not greatly inferior to the revenues of the 
king himfelf. The Duke of Buckingham hints 
at the cardinal's penlion from the emperor in a 
following part ofthefcene; 



"Vm fure the emperor 



Paid *€rc he promised. 

« 

K Z Enter 
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Enter tlie cordiaal with the purfe borne before him* 

The eardinal, in ktipaffagef fixeth his eye on 
Buckingham, and Buckingham on him, both full of 
difddin^ 

The inftruSbn which Shakfpeare, in this quo- 
tationj has i^iTen the adors^ is not fo generally 
obfenred as It ought. The afpeft of Wolfey, to 
Buckingham, (hould at once be fteady and delibe- 
rate, icornful and reproaching. Buckingham's 
Ibok, in return, fhould be fierce, indignant, and 
impatient. The cardinal, in paiTing by the duke, . 
fhould (till keep his eye fixed upon him, as if de- 
manding fome falutation or mark of refpcfl ; but. 
Oft the duke's perfiffing AJence, he turns to his fc- 
cretaries, and enquires of them concerning the exa* 
miHation of the duke'fr fiirveyor, in a tone not quite 
loud enough' to be heard by the dulte* 

CbUc^ Gibber' has been much praifed for his af* 
fuming port, .pride, and dignity, in Wolfey; but- 
Ris manner was not correfpondent to the gran« 
deur of the charaden The man who was famili-* 
ar in the councils and defigns of mighty monarchs, 
muft!have acquired an eafy dignity in a6tion and 
deportment, and fuch as CoUe^ Gibber never un- 
dicr(tood or praAifed. If fpeaking with feeling and 
energy were all the requifitesin the cardinal, Mof- 
Ibp w6uld have excelled greatly ; but in fpite of 
the robe, which was of fome advantage to him, 
his adion, his ftep, and whole conduft of his per- 
Ibn, were extremely awkward, and unfuitable to 
the accomplilhed flatefman, the companion of 
princes. Mr. Dirges, if he had not fometimes 
been extravagant m gefhire and quaint in elocuti- 
on, would have been nearer the refemblance of the 
great minifler than any ador I have feen repre- 
ftnt it. 

K 3 Scene 



f 
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Scene II. Council Chamber. 
Enter King Henry leaning upon Wolfey. 

Shakfpeare is eminent in the drawing of his mod 
difllnguiihed hifloricai chara£ters : here, more par- 
ticularly, genius guides his pencil. If we comr 
pare his feveral portraits of our Eiiglifh kings with 
their aftions^ as recorded in hiftory, we (hall per- 
ceive a flriking and faithful refemblance. They 
are as powerfully difcriminated by their peculiar 
pafTions, virtues, follies and faculties^ as the heroes 
of the greateft poet of the ancients. The gloomy, 
turbulence of John ; the caflinefs and effeminacy 
of Richard IL the jealous anxiety for the crown in 
Henry IV. the generous and warlike fpirit of Hen- 
ry V. the piety and imbecility of Henry VI. the 
fubtlety, perfidy, cruelty, and courage, of Rich^ 
ard III. and, laflfy, the ^rutting grandeur, impe- 
lious fpirit,^ and undifguifed, though boifterous 
temper of Henry VIII.— thcfe charaders arc lb. 
]uii\y. and (kil fully feparated from each other, by 
the author, that no name is Wanted to dillinguiUK 
them from each other^ 

Betterton was taught the part of Harry VIII. 
by Sir William Davenant, from his remembrance 
of the performance of the admired and accomplifh- 
cd Lowin. Old Downs gives it as his opinion, that 
nobody can ever approach to the great excellence. 
which Betterton difplayed in afting the king. 
* Wolfey (fays the fame ftage-hiftorian) was* fup- 
ported with great pride, port, and mein, by Harrtf^ 
an aftor,' of whom we fcarce know any thing, ex- 
cept that he played a variety of chara6lers in tra- 
gedy and comedy, and fuppofe, from that circum- 
Hance, he muft hifve enjoyed very comprehenfivc 
abilities for the dage.' I find his name, in Downs^, 
to Romeo^ and lo Sir Andrew Aguecheek in Twelfth 
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Night, which are puts as diAim« 2:3 dninunc iei* 
tuns, as Hamlet and the GraTc-disrger. Harris 
was the ador c{ thcfir and nunT other parts ct 
equal cKiGmilaiity. CSbber, I fuppofe^ had not 
feen hiniy for his name is not ia his ApCiOej. I 
imagine he left the flage much abcrjt the t:me the 
companies of Drary-bne and Dorret-?ar«ie!i5 were, 
by the lung's command, united. Harris's nnie is 
not to be found in the dramatis perfons ct any 
play fince that period. He had former] y b ter j oint- 
diredorof the duke's company with L^x!y IJaTe- 
nant and Betterton, and mi?ht poifibly bcrofTerd- 
ed that, in the treaty between Betterton, in con- 
junfbion with Davenant^s fucceflbrs, and i %rt and 
Kynafton, of the kiog*s theatre^ he was lc:% out.* 

His merit, in feveral charaders befides Wblfey^ 
is noticed by Downs ; particularly in Sir P ifitiva 
Atall in the Impertinents of Shadwell, taken Irom 
Moliere's Les Facheuz, and the part of the .maf* 
ter, in The Man's the Mailer, by Davenant. His 
talents were not confined to adtng alone ; finging 
was another -of his qualifications: he and Sandt'ord 
fang a humorous ballad-epilogue in the charader 
of fhro fireet ballad-lingers ; the faiDe, I bellevo> 
which, many years afterwards^ was fung by that 
droll, honeft, agreeable fellow. Jemmy Bancroft,^ 
and Nat Clarke.— L call hhn Jemmy, bccaufe it 
•will better revive his> memory; among his furviving 
friends, thantby the addition which he afterwards 
merited.^£: James Bencroft, Efq. patentee of Co* 
venti^Gard^n tl\patre. 

Ih^th'e. play of the Man's the Mafter, Harris had 
the mbfortune to wound Cademan in the eye, by 
ufing^a (harp inftead of a foil, which difabled him 
from ading ever after., Cademan received a pen- 

K 4 fion* 

*- By looking carefully over the Rofciui Anglicftonv, I find thtt 
H*rri$ was origioMllY pf the kiagH COm^%v]^\)»^ V^^tkV.\\\\V 
Jam Bettertoiu 
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fion from the players, on that account,, we may 
reafonabiy fuppofe, as lone as he lived,. JFor he en- 
joyed it in. 1 708, thirty 'nve years after tiw acci* 
dent. 

Booth fucceeded Betterton in Henry Vlf L. To 
fuppoit the dignity of the prince, and yet retain 
that vein of humour which pervades this charad^r, 
requires great caution in the a£ior. Without par- 
ticular attention, Harry will be manufa3ured into 
a royal bully or ridiculous buflbon.. Booth was 
particularly happy in preferving the true fpirit of 
the part through the whole play. Mr. Macklin^ 
who had the good fortune to fee htm feveraltimes 
in Harry, has declared that he fhone in the cha- 
rafter with particular luftre» Quin, who- had the 
good fenfe to admire and imitate Booths and the 
hontSy to own it, kept at near as poffibte to his 
^reat exemplar's portrait i but Quih was de6cient 
in fiexibility as well as ftrength of voice ; he could 
not atter impetuous and vehement anger with vi- 
gour, nor dart tremendous looks; all which were 
Allied to the happier organs and countenance of 
Booth. He was, befides, a Granger to grace iit 
adion or deportment.— Booth walked with the eafe 
of a gentknian and the dignity of a moAarch. 
The grandeur and magnificence of Henry were^. 
in Booth, fuftained to the height. 

How the managers took it into their heads to 
give this part to Harper, during Booth^s laft illnefi^. 
I cannot conceive, unlefs his being a ht man waf 
' the great recomniendation^ I could never feparate. 
honeft Jobfon, the cobler, frOm tr.e prince : he 
put me in mind of th^ .old ballad of King Harrj 
and the cobJen I fhould not forget that^ when 
Betterton and Harris aded the king and the cardi- 
nal, the littte charader of Lord Sands was played 
by Price, frequently nientioned by Downs, ai a 
mod admiraUe low comedian.— ^Why Nok^s 
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tierfonated To (erious^a part as the duke of NorFolkf 
rcannpt conceive : pernapi) it was not the great co« 
mic a^oF, but that Notes wko was famous for 
playing womens charafiers. 

CHAFTER^ XVIIL 

Stdkfpear^s hiJt^icdlpbyt,'^''WarmngS'to prince 4md 
people^''''/!ntrt oppreffiiin a$id minifterial ju^Ung^ 
^^^yen KatAerine an^idvocate far the people. ^^ A ^ 
Jbrrible tax/^^^Loans and benevolencts.'^Duke^ of 
Suffolk and Green.'^^^overfy and neceff!fy,'^TAt 
cunning of minijleri, — • TraftiWe obedience 
expHuned.'^ick interpreters, ''George \,*and hi^ 
courtiers,''^ he duke. of. Buckingham*! elojuencej^^ - 
His title to the crown j^-^^rs. Pirter,-^Mrs^ 
Pritchard^^rench Fajbions adopted by the Eng^ 
gliJbj^^MdJquerade ^ game of mumchitnce.^^Ban- 
f^l with two hundred' cvQers. '•Buckingham's an.'' 



denmation.—puie of Norfilk*s tears.'^Earl <jf 

ived^ 
of his right, ^^Reafin of the kififsrealoufy. and' 



Cf'^Wolfey's malice. ^-'Buckingham^ deprivt 



the people's love.'-'^ilks in Buckingham,'^JlreA* 
bijfioprick of Toledo. --^uffoWi chara&er. 

'TT^HE plays of Shakljpicarev. whTbh aj-e founded' ' 

Jf, on Engjtfh hiftory,. are,, in my opiniwi,, a- 
fhong(t our moft valuable- dran;)atic.conipontiorns. 
They contain excellent advice and pt^rpetiial wac* 
ninffs to the king? and npople of this country. la 
thefe ineffimable. records they will find a venedingt 
mirror of their anceftbrs, . probaWy of themfetves. 
---ExaS pidures of the prefeht; and future, times.. 
I cannot mean;, but fucb general refemblancea of 1 
character, in. prince and fiibjeGt,. as>mu(lnecellarily- 
arlfeina mixed governnienty like ours; wherein* 
croaclihiehts, on one fide, muft perpetuallY m^^t 
vrith rcGihacc on the other » ^ud vi')^'uiiSai^^V) ^^« 
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ducc events not very unlike thofe which are defcribr- 
cd fo afFe^ingly by our inimitable poet. 

The fcene before us prefents a true piSure. of 
court oppreflion and minifterial juggling^ The 
author has related the matter in queicion with 
fome tendemeft to the memory of Henry, and this 
affords another reafon why we (hould fuppofe the 
play was written before the accefllbn of James I. 
Queen Katharine is judicioufly chofcn t6.reprefcntj^_ 
to the throne, the grievances of the people, who 
were burdened by a mod illegal and oppreffive im- 
port, Shakfpeare here aflumes the part of the ho- 
nefl politician and good citizen: In the condud of ' 
the fcene, he gives a caution to all fucceeding prin- 
ces againft. the undue and illegal, ex^rcife of their, 
power. 

Henry, by his mere arbitrary will,, and" with- 
out afTembling a parliament, had iflfued out 
commifllions, by which he commanded to be levi- 
ed four {hillings in^ the pound from, the cler^,,. 

. and three (hillings and four pence from the laity. 
But this unprectdented and horrible taxation lb dif- 
gu (led the people, in all parts of the kingdom^ 
that the king was obliged to revoke the powers he 
had given, and had recourfe toanotherunjiift prac- 
tice of raifihg money on loans or benevolence : 
the name was Ibftcr,, but the exaftion equally ©p-- 
preiTive-and unlawful. When the aft wliich had paff- 
ed in the reign of Richard IIL by which all fuch 
methods of railing money were abolifiied,^ was op- 
pofed to this mode of taxation, ta the difgrace 
of the king and minifters, it was anfwered^ * That 
Richard being an ufurper, his parliament was an 
unlawful aflembly^ and their afis of no validity/ 
which was plainly to declare that an arbitrary ty-_ 
rant was more careful to diftribute juftice and e- 

guJtjr to 6is fubjefts than a\i^v^&3\^xmcft. 
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K O R F O L K. 

The clothiers all, notable tomaiataia 
The many to them Moag^ng, have put off 
The rpinfters, carders, foUers, weavers, who. 
Unfit fcr other life, and compelled by hunger, \ 
Aad lack of other means^are all in uproar. 

The duke of Suffolk, > who was mtich bcfovcd^il* 
prevailed on many of the wealthieft clothiers to 
flibmit to the royal imporitioii;^but, on this com- 
pliance, they difdiargeda^irtheir workmen and ma« - 
jiii&durers under the pretence that they could not 
fhabtaih thenii This occafioned k great infurrcc- 
tion in the county of Suffolk: The duke ventured'' 
his perfoh among them, and afked who was their . 
trader. One Green ilepped forward and anfwered, . 
"They had two: Poverty and Ntceftry** The 
Joiigy notwithftanding his arbitrary and hoifterous 
dtipofitton, was obliged to pardon allwho had- op- 
pcrfed hB iUegair impofitions. This,' I believe, was 
theonlyinftance.oi Henry's retracing . his o^ce^^ 
fettled purpolt^. 

wo X a I Y. 

I - . Plcafe you, Sir, 



■ 1 kooir but of a fiogle part in augh.^^'^ 
Pertiina tOr(he (Utflk. . 

I im but one, of many counfellors, who, of .* 
equal pawet wkh* myfelf, advifed this unhappy bu*-- 
fmefs. This is too often iihfe4anguage of a mtnifter^,- 
who, though univecfally knov» to govern his maf- 
tcr, and take the lead mall trahfaaions, yet, when 
queftioncd about any ftate matter, declares he atfts- 
only in his own department;* 

0^ U E E N. 

-i-— TAiV makes boldmotfl^t, 
Tiignet /pit^hdr duties o«% Aid CoUVltM^^ Cc^x« 
« AUf^toct ^ their curfes now - 
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Live where their prtyert did ; tad it comet to ptfii 
Thtl trt£t«ble obedieace it t flare 
To each iocenfcd wiAL i i i 

The latter port of this fpeech is thvK ingcmionflf 
explained by Muigrave ;. ** Thofe who are trada- 
ble and obedient muft give way to others who are 
angry." 

But the queen has defcribed the cpnfeque.nce.s 
which opprefiion and injuftice are apt to produce, 
and therefore intimates that the very perTooSj who^. 
before this impofition, were obedient a;)d tr^^ble 
(ubjediy are now changed into refblute oppofers 
of govenunentj from motives of juft refejitment^. 

w o L s I Y« 

1 have no fajtjier go^e ia tbity than bj 
A fingle voice, and that nat paft n^ but 
By. karaed approbatioo of thejadfct. 

Shakfpeare has, in this, followed exadfy the 
thread of faifiory. The judges, fays Home^ went 
fo hr as pofitively to afBrm, ** The Une nuigbt ex* 
ad any fum of money, he pleafed/' We need not 
be furprifed that his majeuy's privy council save 
an aflent to this decree, which annihihiteiq^ at 
once, all the privileges of the fubjed; It fbrtu- 
tiately happened, in this inftance, though the par- 
liament in general confpired with the king,; through 
his whole reign, to fix (hackles on the peofde^, tjr 
ranny, was obliged to forego its hoUL 

w o L s £ Y. 

>. ■ What we oft daho(b 



Bjjtci inter^etiriy once ^ps*!f;00e8,^ 
Is not ours, or not altow^d. 

By ^ck interpret ers^ we veto ysjx'i^vf^ipeevijb 
or f7/''n0tjdrc4 tpcpofttar^^ in«D, ^V«,, fe^T^i »wtx- 
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heated ttmwr op mebncholy difpofitton^ pulj a 
w^ong conurudion upon public meafuret^ 

I D s M. 

A*word with yoa. {Sfutiin^U thi pfcrttgfyj 
l^t there be letters writ, to every (hirey 
dthckiiig^ grace tad farJbiu 

■ Let it be noisM' 

Thstt tbroiigli our imercefioii| this rcvokemeot/ 

Aod pftrdoA oomei. 

The minifter's filching from his rby^I mafter the 
fionour Gf beitowiflg grace and pardon otn the fub-*- 
jed^ appeared To gror& and innpudent a prevaricati^^ 
on, that, when this play was aAed before George, 
I. at Hampton-Court> about the year 1 71 7> thei 
courtiers laughed fo loudly at this mini^erial crafty, 
that his tnajefty, who was unacquainted with than 
Englifh language, a&ed the lord- chamberlain the. 
meaning of their mirth ; upon being informed of it> 
the king joined in a laugh of approbation. 

KING. 



And when we. 



Aknoft with liftening ravi&*d- 



Thedukedf Buckingham's eloquence has been 
recorded by the. old hiQjodaos^ vfho pretend to ^fay 
he inherited the gift- from hie fftdie5 once tbebo- 
fom counfellor of Ricfaant HL who madt ufe of-'his 
art in fpeaking to cajole the citizens of Londbn, 
and to perfuade them, that bit title to the crown 
was bettef founded than, that of his Ae[4iew« 

■ 11 ' < ■ ii ' If- the' hfaig- 

8bo«M <dSe withoBti iiKie, be*d ctrry H ft 
. TeM/ke Ik fcef trc U^ 
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It was this nobleman's nmfbrtune to have a tc^ 
note title to the fttcceiCon of the crown. He was* 
defcendedy by a female, from the duke of Glofter, 
younged Ton of Edward III. 

In the fcene before us, th'e deportment of the 
aftors, when the play was revived in 1727, was 
much approved. Booth did not conmiand atten- 
tion more by attraction of figure and juft elocution, 
than bv the propriety of his adion and the ftateli- 
nefs of his ftcp. The bufinefs oi Wolfey,, in this 
fcene, being confined to addre(s, caution, and ma-^ 
nagement, wasnot unfuitably reprefented by Cblley 
Cibber; Biit the dignity and grace of a qgeea 
were never, perhaps, more happily fet oflF thaor 
by Mrs.. Porter. There was an elevated confe- 
quence in the manner of that adrefs, which fince. 
her time, I have in vain fought for in her fuc<^ 
ceflTors. 

Her-frrft fpeech to the king, a&er kheefihg t(x 
him, was uttered with fuch intelligence and ienfi- 
bility, that fhe commanded theapplaufe as well as- 
attention^ of the audience. The words are fimple, 
and, feemingly, unimportant; but (he underftood' 
her author well, and, in deliver! ngr them-, convey- 
ed the prime duties of the kingly o^ce with energy^ 

TlatjiM VHmU Uveyiurfelfy and^ in that Uve^ 
Not uMc9MfidercJ leave j$ur beuour^ nfr 
TteMpiitj of your office, is the goiot.- 
. Of my petition. 

Her condud, in the whole icene^ was a mixture 
of graceful elocution and dignified behaviour. 

Mrs. Pritchard, in Queen Katharine,, was ea(y 
in her addrefs and ' natural m her expreilion, but 
unaccornpanied by that grace and dignity which her 
predcccnor, Mr9« Porter, knew fo weU to aflume. 



Vs 
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Scene III. 

rORD CHAMBERLAIK.. 



-All the good our Bnglifh 



Have got bff our laft voyagp is but merely^ 
^ ' A fift or two o'tb* face/ 

Our neighbours of Prance have,, time out of 
mind, conuantly^ led the way in. new faihions and 
fopperies; and we have. as conftantly imitated and 
reproached them for it. Grimace of countenance' 
B here fatirized. * Dryden,. in the epilogue to. hi» 
Aftrologer, charges a mimic of French; abfurdities. 
with a different kind of affeSation : 

U^ fttrtt a monfienr, new come o*er, tod warm 
ia the French (loop and pull-back of the arm. 

Scene IV.. 

S E R V- A N T. 

" ■ ■ ■ A noble troop of ftraogers^ 

For fo they feem ; they*ve left their barge and landed^. 

And hitherto make at great ambaflfadors 

From foreign princes. 

This vifit of the King and. Courtiers,, mafqued,, 
to the Cardinal, ia taken from HoUingftiead ; our 
poet has artfully introduced. Anne Bullento attraft 
the notice of the King for the firft time, an inci- 
(fen^, which is not in the original. The maflters, 
fiys the Chronicle, were dreffed mod gorgeoufly, 
and brought with them a large gold cup filled with 
crowns and other pieces of gold, which were to be , 
played for at a game, called trnm-q^hance^ I fuppofe 
fixwn the filence obferved during play, and the 
chance of the die.: The ma&ers poured out of the 
cup, before the Cardiiaal, their winning jitid loC- 
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ings, which amounted to about two hundred 
crowns. — * At all,* fiiid the Cardinal ; and^ throw- 
ing the die^ he won the whole."^ 

C A Ri D' I K> At L. 

There (koald be ose tmongft'tliemf bf hir^ieriba^ 
IHrt worthy this pUcc thin mylel£ 

This incident is likewife taken from HoRIng'^ 
ftead, thouffh Shakfpeare has properly enough 
graced Wollcy with the good fortune tp feled^'his 

Sral mafttr from the reft. He really miftook Sir 
ward NeTil, who was dilguifed with a black 
fiieard, for the king, who laughed at the blunder^, 
and immediately pulled off' his maft* 

w o L a K Y. 

Sir Thomtt Lorel, is the btu^oet retdf 
U^c privy-chimber ? 

At this after-banquetj where the, king himfetf 
prefided, no lefs thanir two hundred- coxe^d-diflies 
were placed on the table. 

Aft II. Scene the &ft. 

The account of the D. of Buckingham's trial is 
ftithfolly and pathetically dcfcribed from our old 
Chronicles. The duke of Norfolk^ who was Jbrd- 
high ftieward at this memorable trial,, on pafling^ 
fentepce upon the noble prifoner, could not refraiA 
from (bedding tcisrs; perhaps reflefting that Bock-- 
ingham's misfortune might one day be his own*. 

G £ N T L £ M A K. 



■ > ■ ■ C cruiii^i 
The Cac^Ml'is thenad^E this. 

That is, VSTolfty was the chief promoter of 
BufUnghamV &11. 

/ S £ C K » 
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SECOND GEKTLEMAK.. 

.*Tis likely, 
V By tU conjcAttres : firft Kildare'i tUainder— -» 

The cafe of Lord Kildare will perhaps* more 
than any other circumftance, throw a tight upon 
the real character of the cardinal. 

The Earl of Ktidare was accufed, before the 
king and council^ of divers high crimes^ by Wol- 
fey.* He anfwered the cardinaPs accufation with 
fitch, force, that he cleared himfelf to the king's 
(atb&dion.— He was afterwards tried and condemn-^ 
ed, and imprifoned in the Tower ; but the king 
was prevailed upon to grant him a pardon. Wol- 
fey, notwith(landing» had the infolence and cruelty 
to fend orders to the Jkulenantof the Tower to fee 
him executed privately there : he, being the earths 
friend, informed the king of the cardinal's orders ; 
who in great wrath reproved Wolfey, and dif* 
charged the earl from^his imprifonntent.'^ 

BUCKINGHAKT.' 

'PktM casiiocbe thole ttumberlefs oflTcnces 
*6tiii(l mc I oa»'t ttke peace with : no bUck envj^ 
fihtU make m^ graven 

Mr. Steevens has rightly obferved^ though he 
adduced no inftance of it. That Sba)Jpeare ibme- 
times ufes the word envy iaftead of foalice or h4ared^ ^ 
Wolfe^r, in a fubfequent fcene with the King and 
Campi^ius, applies the word in the fano^ fenfe a% 
here : ibeaking of the intended trial for the di*^ 
Torce, he fays. 

Who faft be angr); aow } what mp)^ reach yM ^ 

> What inalicious tongues will now dare to. re^ 
proach your condud;,. fince you have fubmitted ta 
a fiik and. impartial trial?'— » The Dukej^mofl feei« 

♦ L»rd H«V«iV 
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jngly and like a Cbriftian, declares^ that maHce 
fliall have no (hare in his latter end: * Ifhall de- 
prive bad minds of the power to flander my laft 
moments with a report of my dying, with a rancor 
rous or unforgiving temper.* 

BUCKINGHAM. 



I wa« lord-high-coaftabl4- 



And Dnke of Backinghtm.. 

The office of high-conftaWe-of England expired 
with this nobleman. 

IDEM. 

I h^i mj triil^'. 



And mull needt (ky t noble ooe. 

The kingy knowing, that the evidence- againit 
the unfortunate duke was fo full and complete that 
he could not poflibly be acquitted, feht bini word 
that he (hould enjoy all the advantages which the 
bw would allow him. However, the king rob- 
bed him, in one n^terial inftance, of his right; as 
a peer of the realm he had a juft claim to be 
tried by all the peers. The Duke of Buckingham's 
jury confided only of a duke, a marquis, feven 
earls, and twelve barons. 

Although there is no reaibn to doubt the juftnefs. 

of the fentence paflTed upon Buckingham, hb 

crimes proceeded rather from levity and folly than 

deliberate malice. The people loved him, and were- 

in hopes the king would have extended mercy to 

him. But his alliance to the crown prevented all 

hopes of pardon. Henry's jealoufy of all claims 

of that kind rendered him implacable. His^ 

father, Henry VII. murdered the earl of Warwick 

A^r no other reafon but his \\a^\iv% ^ Vi^it^t title ta 

the crown ^han himfelf . T\\e %xt?LVeft. cfvstv^^ v^^ 

mfMary Queen af Scotland, uvxVv^.^^^^ '''^'^^ 
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bethy was the gooAiefs of her title; and James 
her fon, (hamefully perfecuted Lady Arabella Stew- 
art, becaufe (he was a-kin to the royal family. 

To the reader of this play the part of Bucking* 
ham may feem to be of little or no confequence ; 
but there is an affe^ng- pathos in k which the 
ador of merit will difcover and exemplify in ac-* 
tion and elocution. When the play was revived^ 
as^above related, the incomparable Wilks thought 
Buckingham worthy his attention. In the firft 
fcene, at the opening of the play, the refentment 
and indignation of the character to Wolfey broke 
out, in Wilks, with an impetuortty refembling 
bafly (parks of fire ; his aSion was vehement, and 
his motion quick and difturbed. His demeanour^ 
when condemned, was gentle, graceful, and pathe- 
tic ; his grief was. manly, refigned,. and temperate i, 
£ich a$ became the nobleman and the Chriflian* 

FIRST GENTLEMAN. 

^..Merely to revenge him on the emperor. 
For not beflowing on him, at his alkiog, 
The archbifliopric of Toledo. 

. Nothing could fatisfy the unbounded ambition 
4nd avarice of Wolfey. -^ Shakfpeare is juftified 
in alledging this fafl. The Archbi(hop of Toledo 
is primate of Spain, great chancellor of Caftile, 
and proprietor of feventeen towns and a great num- 
ber, of villages; his yearly revenue is computed at 
750001. The King of Sjpain generally referve^ 
it for the youngeft branch of his family. 

Scene II. 

K O R F O L K« 

«««iiii This imperioas mtn ytUI 7f oiW.U\v 
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Wolfey had no lefs- than nine noblcm«n in hb 
retioue. 

SUFFOLK. 
Ai I un made without hioH fe Til fti«i 

Charles Brandon, Duke of SufFolk, who mar- 
ricd the Queen - dowager of France, fifter to Henry 
VIII. was one of the moft amiable noblemen of the 
age he lived in : brave, generous,, condefcenditig, 
and humane, his popularity, was the well*earned 
tribute of his virtues* That Henry, though pre- 
cipitate, tyrannical,, and- cruel, was capable of 
fincere and cardial friendship, is apparent from Jiis 
inviolable attachment to Suffi>lk and Cranmer: the 
latter he protefled from alt his powerful enemies, 
and the former he loved with a friendfliip that was 
inviolable. When news was brought of Suffolk^ 
death, he was fitting in council.— -He embraced 
thetoccafion to exprefs hts deep regret for. tke lofs 
of his brother, and to b^ar tefhmony to his virtues : 
be averred that, during the whole period of their 
friendfliip, which grew up from infancy, he had 
never attempted to injure an adverfary, nor had' 
ever, in his hearing, dropped a word to the difad- 
vantage of any man. Then, looking round hint^ 
he faid, with lome emotion, * Is there any of you^ 
my lords, can fay fo much ?* When Henry (poke 
thefc words, he difcovered in their faces that coa-- 
fafioQ which is the companion of confcious guiK* 



CffiSPTER 
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CHAPTER Xa. 

Wardw^ntk iXphutadj^^Pace why called a fioU 
v^yaiidiip nf thi Kin^s marriage trinl.^'^Cle* 
ment VII. — ih^ ^^n not placed, properly at the 
irialiT^^hara^er of Ferdinand Kinj^ ofSpaim^^ 
Mrs, Porter* s elevated manner j^-^Booth^s^ Go thy 
- ^oaysji Kate.^^^^inj^^The Kin^s fcruples.^-^Mrsy 
Fritchard.'^Mrs. Porter.-^Bvoth and MackUn,^ 
Henry* s conMfor.'-^T he Ktnge true reafins for adi* 
vorce.'^* Weigh out affliMions^ explained :-^Full9f*r 
charai^er ofHefury^^'Jieafinifer Woifefs behavi^ 
our in the hifinefs af tMdiver^ctdm Henry^4. fymbol 
ef difpleafure. 

W O L S K Y. * 

The tflftl Jii<l •nd Qoliia. 

THE word goodntfe ([;iLtid% here for itnpartiali^ 
ty^ juflice^ or equiiy. 

c A lyf ? £ r V s. 

It is no uncommon pnrftice of minifiers, when 
they' cannot mould an oflker of flsitc to their own 
fafhion, to keep him at diAance from the court, 
under fome honourable title abroad* 

' W O L 8 E Y. 

I I He wtt tf)oL 
P«rlK wovldiifltdt be v|rt«ots« 

The cardinal means, that Pace would hav^the 
affbrance to think for himfelf.-«-«AfKl^ for this pe»- 
verfenefs, Wolfey riuined him. 

H £ K R Y. 
■ I ■ i M n Omy ierdy 
Vfe/My^mgm^ tA tbk.DuutuUvi^ 



\ 
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It is remarkable that Henry and Queen Katha* 
rine lay in the fame bed tilPthe trial for the validity 
of the marriage was opened. 

Scene between Anne Bullen and the Old Lady. 



O -L V X A D Y. 

Pluck off a little. 



The lady, in my opinion, means, ■ 
^ Draw aiide that afFeded veil of modefly you have 
put on. Do not difguife your fentiments with arti- 
ficial coverings.' 

C H A M3 £ R X A I K. 



1 1 And who kaowt jret. 

But from this lady may proceed a 
To lightMi all this ifle ? 

This gem was Queen Elizabeth ; and this may 
ferve amongft other proofs ^hat the author wrote 
this play during the Jife ^f that princeis. 

OLD LADY. 
How tallet it ? U It bitter } Forty-pance-^a 

The fee of an attorney for advice, as well as 
term-fee, was then, as now, 3 s. 4 d. 

Aa H. Scene IV. 
The Trial. 

The trial of the validity of a king's marriage, 
before perfons delegated for that purpofe, in a 
court where the royal perfons were fummoned, 
and did adually appear, was an occurrence new 
and ext^aordina^v, which drew the attention of all 
Eurq)e. The legality or illegality -of marriages 
ai^ongfl the great, before that period, had been 
determined at the court of Rome -by the fole power 
of the pontiflF. — Nor would Clement VH. the 
then reigning pope, have parted with fuch a privi- 
lege. 
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lege, had not the reforniation, which began about 
twelve years before the trial by Luther, made fuch 
an ajarming progrefs as induced him to a8t cauti- 
oufly with a prince of Henry^s refolute and undaunt- 
ed temper.— However, the pope ftill kept in his 
hands the power of ihortening or lengthening the 
procefs, and of edablifhing or diflblving the courts 
which was o|>ened, at black-Friers, May 31^ 

1529- . . ^ 

In the diftributton of the (everal perfons who 

compofed this learned and illuArious aflfembly, Shak- 
fpearhad, I think, with great propriety, f^ated 
the Queen at ibme diftance from the King. Why 
modern managers (hould all concur to make an 
alteration in his fiage-ceconomy I can difcover 
no good reafon : for if, in the infancy of the fflage 
when they hadfcarcely room todifplay their figures 
to advantage, they could place a throne or feat 
for fuch a perfonage as a C^ueen, Airely, with a 
much larger area, every embellifhment and ne« 
ceflary decoratipn need net be omitted.— -Befides^ 
as it is now managed, the Queen is fuppofed to 
wait like a common fuitor or culprit till (he is fum- 
moned into the court : whereas the rifing from her 
feat, when called by the Crier, would be attend- 
ed with more confequence, and give an oppor- 
tunity to the aftrefs l>y her deportment to gain the 
attention of the fpefbtors. 

Q^U E E N. 

Sir, I defire j<ra do me right tnd jnftic^ 
ADd to bcftow jfoar pity, &c. 

The greated part of Katharine^s fpeech is in« 
deed faithfully tranfcribed from our Chronicles, but 
iqnth heightened by pathetic .expofiulation, warmth 
of paffioi^ and .dignity of refentment 

<U E E ». 
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■ PtfdtaMj, 



Myftther, KingofSptiif, wu'rcckoaM 

The wifeft prince tbu tkcrt hid Ni|a*d ky -mti^ 

A yctrbefire. 

If poflfefling the art of ac^iin|r territories 1i|^ 
fraud, perfid]^, cruelty, and mjuftice; if the pnt'- 
tinff in pradice every machination to circumvent 
aod betray; can be termed thearts-of wifdom, Fer- 
ilanandy called the Catholic, King of Spain, was 
of all kings the wifeft. Strange, that the com- 
miflion of enormities, ^rhich would fubjeft a pri- 
vate man to an ignominious punifliment, fliould be 
•fteemcd meritorious in a crowned head I 

w o L s £ T. 



I do profe(t. 



You ^ak «ot like yourlclf. 

The Cardinal's defence of his condu£l is temper- 
ate and artful. Shakfpeare, who in this play treads 
no ground without warrant, has in this fcene alfo 
traced our bed Chronicles. 

Q^U E E N. 

I Kraft tell you. 



That 70U tender more yoor perfon^a hoaonr 
Than your high profcfllon fpirituaL 

Wolfey was fuppofed not to have &voured the 
caufe of the queen, from private animofity; 
(he had publicly reproached him with his licenti- 
ous manner of living. 

Mrs. Pritchard's Qyeen Katharine has been 
much approved, and efpecially in this fcene of the 
trial. She certainly was in behaviour eafy, and in 
fpeaking natural and familiar; but the fltuation of 
thechara6Ur lequired more force in utterance and 
more dignity in afition . Mx^* "P ^xvtt* ^'xcvaxtxAx ^^* 
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elevated to the rank of tbe great perfon (he repre* 
fented. Her kneeling to . tbe King was the efied 
of maiei^ in diftitrs and humbled royalty ^ it was 
indeed higblV zife&ing; the fmpreifion of her 
tears when me reproached the CardinaL befpoke 
the tuintdtooDs con(fi€l: id her mind, bdbfe flie 
bnrft inta that manifeftatioii cl indiffnity» Hs^t fA 
iA being obliged to anfwer fo uawoithy an ln(eitb« 
gator. 

KING. 
Go iby wty^ Kate 1 

1^. Macklin, our theatrical Ncflor, will le ji 
us« that Booth pronounced thefe four fliort wordf: 
with Aich happy emphafis^ conveying at once cha- 
raderiftical humour and liberal acknowledgment 
of Katharine's virtuous excellence, tiiat the audi- 
ence Mt only* spplaudedj but adfloired, the fj^ea^- 



Quin borrowed fomething of Booth's manner iii 
uttering this vatedidion ; but I am afraid he mix* 
ed in it a little of PaKlaff's ftyJe. 

KING. 

Oft htve hinder^ 



The ptflagei made towards it. 

That is, * You have rather thrown obflacles 
in the way of this ^ufinefs than promoted iL* 

m 

T D S M. 



My confcience fii^ received a tenderaefs 
And >riVi; 



,« 



Prick of confciencef fays Dr. Johnfon, was the 
xerm in confeflion ; a^d the fweiet prick of cojifci* 
ence was transferred from the pbpifli priefls to the 
Calviofftpafiors^ eipecially thofe'oE Sco\\»»i. 

Vat* L L xi>tik. 
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IDEM. 



■ - ' For her gttfe tffiM^' 

Or died whca thcj were made, or.llMrC^ ifitf 
This world bid ■ii'd diem. 

The King, it is faid, was flruck wiA Hhis .mis- 
fortune, becaufe the curfe of heir^.chiUlefs is the- 
yeij threatening of the Mo£ucal 1^ jigainft tbsie 
whoe^ule the brinher's widow. 

l.J> £ Jil. 



■ .1 began, io private 
Witb yon, mj lord of Lincoln. 

The Bifliop of Lincoln was Henry's confeflbr. 

IDEM. 
How under my o|^preffion I did retk. 

Risk IS a coarfe, thojugh fignificant, metaphflTf 
taken horn a man's fweating under a beavyiuvv 
den. 

X D X M. 

To yen., ray lord of Canterbury. 

Warham was then Archbiihop of Canterbury, 
and not Cranmer, as hinted !in (bme editions cf this 
play. 

1 D < M. 



Prove bnt our marria^ lawful,- 



-we are contented 



To wear our mortal (late to come with her, 
KathVine, onr queen, before the primcft creature 
That*8 paragon*d in the world. 

Notwithftandine this very public and folcmn pro- 

'tefbtion, which I think Shakfpeare has faithfully 

tranfcribed from the Chronicle, Henry^s private 

reafons, which he fent to the pope, contain veiy 

dlflferent 
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^tVcrrent motives. The followicg b a rr2Bf!atio& 
from a curious Latin record: 

^ There are» befides, Ibme particular reafos 
te-be laid before bis holinefs in private, thoogh 
not .proper to be conunitted to writing; wpoa 
whicn account, as well as by re^fon of mnt cSf- 
iempers which the queen labours under, »i!ho>£t 
hopes of remedy, as, Itkewife, through fome cer- 
tain (cruples which difturb the king^s conlciecce, 
its fnajejty neither can mr vjill^ far the future^ hsi 
upon hetf or live uati her^ fir his lawful wfe^ 
let the cwifequence he what it 'utiillP 

The kmg's ardent pafiion to iiave male iflue 
ieems to have been the great motive for hb divorce 
from Katherine. He had a fon, by her, chriften- 
ed Henry, who died two months after his birth : 
and this 'hejifed to (ay, was a judgment upon him 
for marrying his brother's wife. The fame eager 
^lefire to have a male child, and his difappoimmtnt, 
occafioned his unconquerable averfion to Anne Bd- 
4en. This unhappy laily was delivered of a (lead 
inaie ; thence, it is fuppofed, he fought all me- 
thods to Euin hec 

1 O £ lA. 

My letrned tnd well-beloved lervint, Cxafiraer, 
4»r*3Fthce Betani ■ 

Quin fpoke this apoflFophe -to Cranmer in a low 
^oice, but (b raelodioufly and well tuned, as to he 
i^ard diftindly in every part of the theatre. 

' IDEM. 

Break up the court. 

Notwithftanding Shakfpeare has, in this paflage. 
Teemed to have diflblved this fiimous aifembiy, it 
a£kuaUy continued to fit and do bufinefb for fome 

L 2 time. 
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time. The king wa» ft angry at their dilatory 
proceedings, that.lie. employed the duke of Sjuffolk 
as a.mcirengec to them, who ftarply reproved^ their 
ihicfied procraffinacion ; and, venemenlly flrikiag. 
the table^ivith his hand, he told Wolfey, '' That 
it never was well with England when rardinah bad 
the management of afeixs^^-v-f-Wdfey- replied 
ihortly, " That, if it had not been for one caxdi-' 
nal, tne duke of Suffolk would not have kept 
his head on his (boulden.'^ 

Aa m. Scene I. 

. Queen Katharine, Wolfey,. aiKkCampeiiis: 

This fcene is omitted, in the repceftntatton,. as 
tedious and unncceflfary. However, as it fiirtber 
difplays Queen Katharine's temper anddi1^o(hi6n, 
and contains many charaaerKlical features of that 
unhappy lady, it well deferves our attention. It 
is, in eenenri, a tranfcript from HollingOiead,.. pa- 
raplu'aied and enlarged with correfpondent mat« 
tcr. 

1 wfts ict'tt work 
Amoogft Toj muds 

When Queen Katharine was iiifermod-tllat the 
cardinals Wolfey and Campeius defired. audidice, 
(he came to them with a fteiiiof thi:ead ^tH>ut her 
neck ; nor would (he retire with theni into, her 
private chamber, as they requeftl&d, till a(ter a con- 
ference fuch as the poet has given us. 

1 D l» Mv 



Swjt Ibriboth my ftieadi* 
Ttiat m«(l weigh: om-mj affifti— fc 



• FuUer, 



Thii 
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This turfpA/ii^ out df afflt^ion^h, I tTimk, a me- 
uphor taken from the unloading of a ihip. Thbfe 
fmnds, whoaremoft capable of eafihgme oif af- 
6idioiif^ ttn at a great dUlance from me. 

Q^tr £ t K. 

Almoft fci^ my ^ttftjt'to oontCAt him I 
Mud tm IthUB reW|M)ed ^• 

Fuller's ihort charaSerof Katbariae'tf no ill 
anfwer to the lady V complaint : 

*' Sij^een Kaihatine't age wat -alwot her hfjhants^ 
Jufffmrity ahffoe Ksr agf^ mor^ pi<ius at her idit than 
.pkyimt in ker hedj a hiUer woman than u ntfffi^ 4mJt^ 
aJUtet Wife fir a^y prince thun Henrj,^^ 

Scene €!• 

Lord-Chamberlain^ N^blk, SuffoHs, Md ^urry; 

CRAMBERLAtl^. 

The ctfifiiitVstettery to the pope^ mifoirriea, 
Aad came to the eye sf the Idi^ wfaerdn wts re«l 
H«w that the cardinal did lAtrcat hie bolioe& v 
Tu ftajr the judgment of the divoice. 

This is conformably to HoUing&ead'r.rdaliei.* 

Hiftdrians are at a lofs to account fbr Wolfeys 
behaviour in the trial for the divorce. He certainly 
had the whole man^gemeht of the bufiilefs in his 
own poiM^er ; for Campeius was but fecbnd in the 
conUfmdio.n^ andj confequentIyj» he might have 
terminated the matter to his mafler's wifli. At 
this diCtasure- of time it is difficult to afcertain the 
r^l^^notiVe by which Wolfey Was influenced. The 
kifig's paffions, he knew^ would brook ho cOn- 
trout: it Was dangerous to oppbfe them. Biit^ it 
liquid be remembered, that the cardinal^s amtuti- 
M aim^d at the triple crown^ and that^ difring 

L 3. <!w 
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the trial. Pope Clement was feifed with ib daf)ge«^ 
rous an illnefs that it was feared it would terminate 
onl^ with his life. Wolfey, who had before been 
twice a candidate for the papacy, again had his 
hopes renewed. Had he decided the bufinefs of the 
divorce in favour of the king, he would have loft 
the interpofition of the emperort Queen Katha- 
rine's nephew, without whofe intereft he could not 
poflibl]^ fucceed. Clemeht's recovery put an end- 
to Wolfe^'s dream of ^he paraey, and expofed him 
to the refentment of. Anne jBullen and hec party^ 
who took indefatigabte pains to incenfe the king" 
againft him. This part of Wolfey's hiflory, re- 
pefUng the papacy, has not, except in one place>. 
been touched upon by Shakfpeare. 

S U^ FOLK.. 

fJr 



m^m 



I do tifare, yc 



The ktag cryM Ha ! at this. 

CHAMBERLAIK*. 

Now God laoenTe him,. 
And let htm cy Ha ! loader. 

Henry's fign of difpleafure- was ufuaOy nwked* 
by a loud explofion of the inlerjedion Ha ! or Ho h 
and this behaviour, more fuitable. to the hog-driver 
than the prfiice, ferved to terrify and keep in awe 
his flavifh- and timorous courtiers. For this prog- 
noftic: was matter of the utmofl difmay to them. 

There is a ffory^ in Fuller- s Worthies, of a weak 
effeminate boy, who perfonated Henry VIII. in a 
certain play written on ths^t ftory, who cried ho ! 
in ib feeble a lone, that one of bis brother perfor- 
mers told him, ' that he aSed more like a. moufe 
0)anaman; and that, if he fpoke hoi with na 
tetter fj^irit, his parliament would not. grant him a: 
■cnny of money.! 
"^ CHAB-. 
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CHAPTER- XX. - 

Gbber fnnffin^ a candle, ^^N^bles bStttng* fiir and a-* 
gainji JVoljey*! firvour with the Kingj'^Wolfeft 
mmenfe ridksj^^HerO'fs anger ^ ' as exprejfed b^ ' 
Btoth.^^urtfr mpetuc/ffy. — Hh chdtdSler.'^Cu^ 
rioui article againji Wmfey .-^-^anmerl AfVhbijbdp 
ef Canterbury .-^Expiianation of * Gherijb thofe that 
hate yaUi^'^The great art of STtakJfeare in a fcene 
9ftheid*aa,-^-€ibbirand Moffop' criticifed.^^ 
jyigges commmded, "^Wofey^s prefent of a fhol to tht - 
Kingj'-^amjbed td his divcefe by Norfolk, — Arrefi^ 
edfor high triafon ^-^His death,'-^4Volfey^s ambiti- 
OH ' to be popc'-^^ume re fated, --^Woljey^s love cff 
learning and encouragement of learned m^«.— ^/i^-- 
mus and Wolf ey,--^ he latter* t felfifbnefi, * pridf^ 
snd cruelty, '"^i f fuperjiitious and vindiilhve tem^ ■ 
fer.'^ojt mufic,'^-'ViJion of angels r^Eayes^s^gr and ^ 
dance, ^-^Slaeen Kotharine*s chara^er.'-^Mirslfrit-- - 
chard and Mrs, Porter.'^MrK Willit^and • ^heo* • 
fiihis Cibber.-'-^ardiner'^s. chara^Jhrji-^^yonfnCf^ 
Bippiflcfs^ awl TafwelPs : reprtfeptation of him. 
''^Theking^ Surry ^ and Norfolk\r-^FQiwer of hraft ' 
to invigorate the eye-fig^^^-^Plutarch and Macro^ 
hius.—Chara^lercf^een Elizabeth^ as drawn by , 
iS^ hakfpearC'^Dr^ Hurd and Mr. Hume, "^England 
mofl indebted^ to her ^tvorfl princes. ^^alderone^s ' 
Spinifi play on^thefubje^ of (hnry VIIL 

w o L s E ir: 

Thii candle 'baros aotdetr} *tit 1 rauft (httflT'^lt:^ -• 
And o«t it goes. 

THE aSion of Collcy Cibber, in fpeaking this^ 
I have heard much conifiiended : he imitated^ 
with his fore-finger and thumb, the extinguifliing 
af a candle with a pairof fnufFers. But filrely the 

L 4 xt:i!^% 
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reader will laugh at fuch mimicry, which^ if prac* 
tifedy would nuke a pliiycf's afiion at ridiculous as 
' a monkey's. 

Enter the king reading a fchedule. 

The whole fcene, to the end of the third a^ i» 
the genuine contrivance of the poet--*Though the 
King had given Wolfey evident marks of his dif- 
j>Ieafure, and often rated him in hisboifltrous man- 
ners—and particularly once^ at Grafton, in North- 
amptonihire, when the nobility, who hated him^ 
laid bets for and againft his retaining the king's af- 
ieflion,—- yet, at that time» we have authonty ta 
fay, Woliey ftood his ground fo well, that he de« 
parted from the king^s prefence with marks of &- 
vour rather than difpleafure.—- >This was the laft 
time of Henry and Wolfey's meeting. 

K 1 K g: 

whit piles of wetlUi iuiUi be tccomvlited t 

It is impoflible to read the inventory of Woffey's 
lichee, as it (lands in our Chronicles, without afto- 
nifliment and indignation.— 'The walls of his palace 
were covered with cloth of gold or cloth of ftlvcr ; 
his cupboarc^ contained maffy plate of gold.— A 
thoufand pieces ef fine Holland and the reft of the 
furniture in proponion.— To eftimate his riches at 
half a million wiH not, by thofc who carefully at- 
tend to authentic frrftorians, be fuppoiedto over* 
tate them. How-impovcrifhed and wretched muft 
the people be, wben a prodigal king, a grafping 
minifter, and a ilaviih parliament, all combined ta 
drain them of their money. ! 

NORFOLK. 






Tiv^ 
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The dcfcriptioh oT Wotfcy't icpbrtirittil ddHUg 
tile p^rttirbamn of hitmind^ to ftroii^y Aepi&id 
ik hil fe(it6quy> is an evkfenk p)rdof^ that, altnbiigh 
SMkfj^te ^s not a IkHftil ^db^ hirtifek; he Knew 
PjcrfeAly well what was doe to chara^h m his 
uWe gittn a leflTon to the r^prUfatbf df Wnlfey 
which the moil confommate phfkt^BOkji be pram 
M ktm. 

K I H a. 

H I And then-to bretkfift— i*fiS 



JFi&af appttite y9u may, 

Henry's anger (hould be referved by the a^of - 
till Jte pronounces, ' With what appetite youmay/ 
This is confirmed by what rite Cardinal (aysimme-^ 
^lately after the King's departure : 

The tremendous look which Booth put on,* witli 
his rapid and vehement expfeilTon, fully correfpond* ' 
ed with the defign of the author. 

NORFOLK. 

Deliver uj^ the grett fetl*. 

The king fent for the great ftAl. but WoHev 
refufed i(^ as Shakfpeare has reeorded k $ n«^ d» 
he return k till the King wrote to hinv andc^lft-' 

fnanded him to deliver it. 

» 

s u * R y; 

— — ■■ ■ By my foul. 
Your long catty, pricfty prpCeas yo«; thott.6«vM*ftelft 
Peel my (Word iocHe lifi^-btoodof eVes. 

In this vehement burft of f aflipti, tbe writer has 
drawn the charaftiriftical blemilh of Surry : brave, 
learned^ generous, and ae6oinpK(hed, with Aia^y 
fplendid qualities, which eqtttflly gained hirh tm 
iove and admiration off his 6wn c6)iatryiiiea aid 

L. 5 torei^new^ 
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foreignent he was fometitnes betrayed intO'-thatr 
warmth of temper which juftly ezfoied him to re- 
prehenfioQ. In a. difpute once with Wolfey^ he 
was ib far tranfported beyond himfelf as to draw, 
his dagger.^ 

The refentmenjt which the earl felt' to the mif- 
iiifter,\on account of the part h& bore.in the-trial of 
his father-in-law-^ the Duke of Buckingham, Jnduq- 
ed our poet to makeufe of his agency to reproach- 
the cardinal, with more impetuofity and hittcfmefs 
than he allottod to any of the other peers. 

s-u R R Y. 

Fiift, that, without the King's conrcat, ■ 
Yptt wrought to be a legate. . 

The affuming the power ^f a Ittgate war^xpre/V- 
ly contrary to an aSpaflfed in the reign of Richard *- 
II. and left the oflFendenout of.the king's prote3ion. . 
It was, however,, difingenuous^and cruel to try the 
Cardinal, . upoo an obTolete a6l, and for exercifmg 
that power^,iB the face^ofthe .world, with; th« king^ 
cooftiit and approbation. . 

Amongft above forty articles^ which were laid ta^ 
hischarge, there was a very fingdar one : * That,, 
loiowiftg ^himfelf contaminated with the great pox, 
be had the impudence, to breathe ia^ the kingV 
prefencfi.!. 

W'^ L s E r. 
, „ .,,.,, t— -««* Mf- >hi^-blowa p^e 
At itagtk brake luider me.. 

The pro^, by which Wolfey's mind was fup- 
ported,, were pomp, p/ide, grandeur, ftate, and 
niagiiificencen theie ^nce-foilingj^ the man had>iio- 

* The fcopk of Sflf^Md ctfly tvthis time, boaft 4>r an Kari 
Sr6«rry, who Uamte frien4.of liberty, and an undaunted fupppr* 
Ur of ihcconllitutiop ofiiia oountiyj^ who cnjoyt til the rirtaoi 

thing 
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thing from >vithin to fupport his fpirity he had no 
whiipering comforts from an unfullied confcience to 
bear him up againfl the tide (^ adverfity. which 
was ready to overwhelm hioi. 

•w o L s E Y. 

Vam pomp and glory of th« world, I. htte /on ! ' 

With what facility do we renounce what we cair*^ 
hq longer keep ! And-'how like children do men 
behave, when they give up ^hofe- playthings front > 
which they, are debarred f ' 

IDE m: 

May> hiAre a tomb of orphans tears wept- ob liiau- 

*" May his tomb be wafhed with orphans tears^ . 
in gratitude for his aSs of juftice to them.' 

Wolfey himfelf excrcifed thfe offiee of <AaHccl- 
lor without reproaclf. 

c R o M w E ^ L. 
— — — ~ That Cranmcr is returnM%lth . wdeome^ >-» 
li^aird Lord Archbiihop' of Canterbury*.^. 

This is a fufficient proof, that 5uflfbiic!| , tn a for^ 
mer.part of the fcene, meant that Cran(iier was 
ready returned with afUH approbation of ht8opini> 
ons ; and'not, as Mr; Tyirwhit fuggeiied^ that he * 
was come back^* only ^by his fchediihes^ or tfanibripts; > 
confirming the validity of a divorce^ from ioragn * 
univcrfities*; neither ^ is it likely that Cranmer'^' 
would (end that by another whficb he- ^ouldnot ^ 
bring ixihifelf.' 

w.o L s E r. 

Cherini'thoTc hearts tk%itate ynu^ 

Dr. Warburton alters iate to wait ; bill; this edt« 
tcf is known to be ^n arbitrary fotAerOf his own 
fancies inta the text,'— He fays -Wolfey ntgleSed ^ 
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his dependents ; the contrary^ in ^ncral^ ib true ^ 
when he and hit retinue parted, mutual manifefta- 
tions of grief and tenderncfs were ften on bMh- 
fides. ' Cherifti thofe hearts that hate yeu' wtia 
fpoken hi condemnation of hi9 own roiidlid, who- 
had provoked the nobility 5y his pride and in(b- 
lence^ rather than he would foothe them by gen- 
tletiefs. Hifr profecution of Buckingham brought 
a^ainft him the &mily of NoHbUc and all their 
friends. But, again, ^Cherifh thofe hearts tha# 
hate you' is, accosxling to the precept in the 
Gofpel, * Elefi them that curfe you.' This is a. 
leflbn which Shakfpeare puts into the moutb 
of a heathen : Flavius the fleward, on the fight of 
Timon,. bis mader, in mtfery, among/l other r<c^ 
fleSions^ breaks out into this : 

Horn riraly <toe»it meet wiUs tbU timb** gutir,. 
WheaiBtik was wiflt*d talove hit cocroies > 

IDEM. 

Rtd f but ftrv^d my Cixl wiHi half the zeal 
I ftrv^d my king, be vrosM not ia mine ag« 
Have left mt naked- to mine eoQauea. 

Thb feotenc^, fays Dr. J^nibn,. was really ut- 
tered by Wolfey ; but the wosd^ which he fpoke 
after this (eotence, as related' by HoUingfhead, arci 
equally patlMetic^ and* are well worth prefervinj :. 
^ But it 15 the jud ceward that I muA receive for 
the diligent paim and ftudy that I have had to ,do> 
him fervice,^ not vegarding my fervice to God, but 
mBi^tahtislSjf his ptcafure." 

When: we look back and. cohlTder the foregoing^, 
fcene, from the entrance of the Cardmal to his con- 
chiding fpcecb at the end of the third aQ, we muft 
confefs that the poet has wrought up the whole 
wilh great dpamatia flpUi The hiftorical incidents, 
•r evenu> are reiykred extremely intereding, 
'v«Mle?lhf thar»ders and pafitons of the great per- 
fapagcs introduced fupport the dialogue with un* 
tffitnmaa vigour. ' The art o£ Sh^Mgtare has, in 
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the conclufion, rendered the man^ who had been 
the objed of our difguft and^ hatred, the fource of 
tiHKkmels and commiferation.— If the rough and" 
bitter terms of repfoach, in the mouths of prinees 
and nobles, fliould difp^eafe a modeni tflnfle,. it 
ihould be conddered, that the author draw&« fkith- 
foi piAure of manneis fuch as he found authen tr- 
eated in hiftory,. and fuch as^, with very little vari- 
ation, would in a fimilaF (ituation take place in all^ 
times ; for paffions will eternally be the fame, and^ 
^eak nearly the fanoe language^ 

If the reprefentation of this fcene Kas> in gene ml 
fiilten (hort of the writer's iittention and the fpeda- 
%ors expedation, we mud^ in a giseat meafure, at*» 
tribute that to the difficulty of performing it with 
excellence. Colfey Gibber's pride and paffion, ih 
Wolfcy, were impotent, and. almofB farcieaL. Hi4. 

Jpef, refignation, and tendemefs, were inz&t<luitte, 
roni * deficiency of thofe powers of exprellioh 
which the melting tones of voice, and a corref^omle^ 
ing propriety of gefture, can alone be(low.-Mi«Il^fi>(w 
fop was a powernd and energetic fpeaker of fenti- 
ment, and, fometimes, happy m the utterafnce of 
paffien. But his flatelinels, in a" part ofthtt fceaej^ 
was without dt{»nity, and his tendernefs wtrhcut 
pettVos. Digges aflumed uncommon grandeur 6i 
deportment, which fometimes degenerated into 
bembaffical ftrutting. To the refigned portion of 
the charaSier, the grave tones of his voice wei^ 
nat ill-fuited. Had He kept within thafe modeft 
bounds prefcribed by Shakfpeare, he wt)ttld l)a.ye 
drawn aa exceUeiit outKne of the imperib^ 
Wolfty. 

A& IV. 
Scene II. Queen, Griffith^ Ike. 

Notwithdanding his (avage diijpoiition,. tfaeking 
aouTd not at once abandon his nvourite minifter. 
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At difFerent times ht condefcended to ihew him to- 
kens of hifr favour and returning friendHiip. The 
cardinal was fo tranfported with joy on his roy»l 
mafter's fending, him' a ring, which he conceived 
to be a certain evidence oK his. prote^lion^— that 
he difmounted from his horfe and would receive it 
on his knees. To manifeft. his gratitude, he fent^ 
to- the king, a^ the moft-valuable of all gifts, his 
Joolf Pdtci, whom he had-cheri(hed as one referve 
of happinefs, or, 2^ ieafV ^tnuTement, Ji^his. mis*- 
fortiines ; but the poercacdinal was ftiirwsdded to 
vanity and oftentation : .hetravclled to York, whi*- 
ther he was obliged fo eo by order of the duke of^ 
Norfolk,, who thceatemed^,/^ I£he refuled, 10 tear 
him in pieces vrith his teeth :f He -travelled I .{ay^.- 
with a^ retinue of one hundred and (ixty perfonsia 
order to be inftalled. Th& preparations, for this 
iaftalment, . were exceed[iRgly - noagoificent, and ' 
beyond all reafbnable limits. . This»4mhapi^ reli(k'v 
for human* grandeur ^ was^ in all . probabiJky,. the' 
immediato^caufe o£ his. niin.. Had he remainedK 
quiet in hiir diocefe, Jii&> enemies!^ would, .perhaps^. 
have been ata lofs for matter. ta-^xeite the king'9 
aneer agatnft him.; but^ on> thet report of hisoflen<» 
tatious manner* of livings Anne BuIlen,..iHAigated 
by the duke . of Nt>rfolk, her uncley,.never ceafed 
to ply the king with accufationstagainfl: him, tili,\ 
atlaft, Henry,, not witliftandinjs he had granted him 
a pardon drawn up:in the- ipou ample terms^^conw 
manded the earl ojf.. Northumberland to^rreft him 
for high Ireafon, and bring him to hi» trial. Wol«- 
fey, who knew that his. mafier. newer ruined any 
man by halves, .dreaded the confequence fo mucb, 
that, Cavehdifh' fays, .he dtfpatched himfelf bya 
powerful dofe.— He had no lefs^ fays HoUingfhead^., 
than fifty flools id one day. 
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Q^V E E N'. 

>-EVer rtnkin^ himfelf - 
With prioces. 

The man whofe ambition aimed to be faperldr' 
to all crowned heads, bj getting pofleffion of the 
papal tiara, could never conftder himfelf as a Tub-* 
jed; efpecially-w-hen-he was accofted and fainted 
by the flatteriug titles of friend, father, and coun- 
fellor, by emperors and kings. Hume is of opinion 
that, if Wolfey had once gained the papacy, he 
would have had. it in his power to have amply re- 
paid 'his mafter for all marks of favourhe.lud be- 
flowed on himv From the. arrogance of the man 
I^fliould rather fufptGk he would have aded the 

Srt of Thbmas-a- Becket, who, from a faithful 
rvant to his- prince^ while- a. layman, . proved, 
when raifed'to the fee of Canterbury,, .the greatefl 
oppofer of bis royaL mallef s wilt. BUt, not to 
dwell upon conjedure, let me a(k if Wdfty's' pro- 
motion would" h^ve altered the (late of Iialy? 
Would not the emperor be AWYsls powerful there as^- 
te was before the cardhial's exaltation ? Would 
he not have found it as eafy to humble Him. as the 
preceding pope, whom he had beHeged in his ca^ 
pital and reduced to the lad extremity ? Wolfey 
mud of necefllty, have adapted hisL politics to his 
fituation. 

<^U K E N K A T' HA' R I N E^. 

— — — Oae that by fu^flioa 
TfJ ill the kiogdom. 

I know no word, moco ibrcible, to exprefs'what^ 
feems to be the- author's meaning, than iyd^ 
The infinustions of an unfeeling. minifler, to per- 
fuade his royal mafter to chain down the^minds of 
his fubje£l8, cannot be put into ftronger language. . 
Dr. Farmer's propofed alteration of titA^d is infe- 
KiDr in its original meaning^ and deficient ia its ^e- 
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neral application. Dt. Faimervisa moft refpeda"^ 
ble name on every account ^ Iwt Mr. ToHet hat 
very judly defended a reading which it iiit>ported 
by all the editions. 

GRrrriTH. 

He Wift i kMUf ta4 * ripe tad ^ood eoe. 

Wolfey's love of learnings and his con&nr enu 
ceurageinent o£ it, was the mott atfhiable part q£ 
kis charader. 

To the revival of leammg' in this nation he con-^ 
trilmted more than all our clergy and nobility. 
His mind was fiiTceptible of that reputation and- 
glory which the encovragemefit of the fine arts 
Und the belles-lettres can only beflow, an honoar 
fiiperidr to the noify (ame of military atchieve- 
ments. Wolfey was one of the feTed few of hifr 
age who enioyed a juA and elegant tafte £»f lkera« 
ture. An hiftorian* has ptiftrvei fome extra& 
firom a method of teaching and educating- youifrt 
addrefled by him to the liiiaAers of a fchool which 
he founded at Fpfwich^ in which he has difplaycd (b 
good a (lyle, fuch (olid judgment, and a tafte fo 
refined, that it ceffeSathe higheft hohotif upon th^ 
writer. When Wolfey fpeaks of the fifth daft, 
there is, in hh inftro^dns, fom^tfaing To truly li- 
beral, that I cannot forbear tranfcribing the paf- 
fage:'"^^ bnprimis^ hoc imum admonend::m cenfueri^ 
musy ut neque phgh fewrioribm^ neqtu imltw/ii mi' 
nisy out ulla tyranniiiis fpfct\ tjenerM fmhti ^^inturr 

JtM^ Mtmamm SmtfM^SA iml9^imtw »/a/****#yt# M*it «%'/««.#m<J ^m^,* 

't ohh 

youth (hbirfd iA6t be ^i^iftd Mi^ith revere fcourgings, 
with boilterous tbreatenings, nor with any fpecies of 

#C0thHc« 

tyranny. 
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tyranny. For, by fuch treatmenr, a lively genius 
is either quite overwhelmed^ or in a great meafurc 
blunted/ 

In the conctufion of advice to the ieventh clafs, 
wherein he recommends the indulging them with 
luitable amufements, he difcovers a mod amiable 
and benevolent fpirit. Milton^ in hi« letter to 
Mr. HartUb on education, has happily extended 
and improved this part of the Cardinal's plan. 

IDEM. 
Exccedtng wiTci fiur-fpoken, and pcrfuading. 

la confirmation of this part of Wolfey^s charac* 
ter, we have the authority of Erafmus. ** Hi» 
aamien (fays this writer in his Epiflles) betray no* 
ihing of his birth ; he diligently employs himfelf 
is reviving the liberal arts." In fine, York-place, 
Uke the houfes of Lucuilus, Cicero, Atticus, and 
•dier great meoof Rome, was an agreeable reteeat 
for alt men erf letters, without diftindion. For the 
compiHn^ a colledbn of books and MSS. that 
■ligQt vie with the Alexandrian library, he em- 
plcqfed learned men, all over Europe, or wherever 
he could find them. No mechanic ever toiled 
more aflidooufly, in his profeiBon, than Wolfey 
dkl to adorn England with luminaries of learning.. 
This anxiety of the cardinal^ to encourage litera^ 
ture, and to nztrodoce the befl fcholars in EUirope 
amonrft his countrymen, feems utterly incompati- 
ble with Dr. Middieton's account of Wolfey's 
Speech tp die clergy, in which he publicly fbrewar-« 
aed them, that, if they did not deftroy the prefr^ 
the preft would deffaoy them."^ 

IDEM 
M.— .^ £ver witaefs for him 



Ipfwichaod Oxford ! one of which fell with him* 
The other^ though qnfiqilH*dy yet fo ftmotts. 
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So excellent is trt; tod ft'ill fo rifia^. 
That Chriftfendom (h«n ever fpetk his virtue. 

There is, in this^eulo^um o^^Ch rift-church col- 
lege, at Oxford^ fofncthing^ furely, that looks 
prophetical.. N6^ ofhei::* ftminary in Europe ha^ 

f>erhstp been^fe fertile ivperfons famous for ufefiri 
earning^, extenf of genius^ and elegance of tafte in^ 
the belles retires.. 

R is wjth a. degree of pleafure I have (ete6^ed> 
from the beft'hiflorians, paflfaees to confirm, that 
draught of the iKintng part of WbireyV portrait 
given b]^ Shakfpeare. But it cannot he controverted" 
thar the dark (hades^ of it wanted the brightefl 
tints ta fet them off. The eminent fuperiority of 
his genius- he principally employed to the advance^ 
ment of his own power, intereft, and grandeur ; 
his ambition was as inlatiable as his avarice, and 
with them hb pride and cruel^ went^ao equal pace-. 
He gave certam indications of a littleinind, for he 
was fuperftitious and vindi&ive^ 

One of thoft enonnous erodes, which' always 
accompanied him wherever, be went, happenings 
at an entertainmenr,.t»fan,.,and hurt one of his 
retinue, . he afked whether the blow had fetched 
blood ? andr being axifwerdi in the affirmative, he 
cried Malum jfmenti and retired/ to bis chamber. 

During the time that he was a> fchooUmaAer, a 
quarrel happened between him and Sir James Pau- 
let,, who,, to gratify his anger, had Wolfey put 
into^he (Focks-.r-— Many years after this fray, when 
the -Cardinal was advanced to the pofl of lord- high* 
chancellor of England, he fent for Paulet ; and^ 
after reproaching him flernly for his former beha- 
viour to him, he, by his own authority, obliged 
him to remain in London five or fix ycars»^ 

* HoUinsiJiead. 
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Q^U BEN KATHARINE. 

Ctofe the mniictaiu pU j. me thst fad neu 
I:nain?d m; kntlU 

SaJmfeis, * that foft;ind melancholy air which 
pleafes me.* 

The Emperor Charles V. Katharine's nephew^ 
when retired to themonaftcry of Juft, in Eftrcma- 
dura, caufed the fblcmn dirge to be played before 
him which was ta be performed at hi3 funeral ob- 
ft^pes^ 

The Vifion of Angels. 

No dramatic author ever took fucfa indefatigable 
fains to feed the eye and the ear» as well as the 
underfbnding, as> Shakfpeare. What efFeA (his 
Vifion might produce on the audience originally is 
'not now to be learned. That it was reprefented 
before Mrs..Betterton^ when ihe a£led Queen Ka- 
tharine, ifoon after the Reftoration, is certain. 
Though the author (hews fancy in this little panto- 
inime, yet it feems fitter, at prefent, to tempt an 
4ixUence to nurth and ridicule than to (erioits aiten- 
ti<Mi. The grave congees, (blemn dancings^ and 
Aitely courtefies, of thefe aerial beings, put us in 
mind of Bayes's grand dance; and* perhaps the 
Duke of Buckingham borrowed a hint of it from 
this vifioi)«. In the third a£t of the Rehe^fSI^ 
Bayes, chiding the players for their aukwardnefs,. 
tells them they ^diance worfe than the fat (pirits 
ill the T'eropeA or the angels in-Henry VIII.' 

M £ S S E N G X R, 
Aa'i like your grtce— * — ■■ — »» 

KATHARINE. 
....M Vott ire a ftttcy fellow. 

The MeiTenger, forgetting to pay« Katharine this 

vf^dLim to roajefty^ raifes herindignatioaieyen 

Si 
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in her Uft agcmy ; and thh is truly a ^rt of that 
lady's charaAcr. AN the hoMa^, ^Kh was paid 
to her before the divorce, (he tfcttnrmiiied to pre- 
ferve to the laft. The king employed commiii^n- 
ers to fettle her houfe as PrinccflTs-dowager of 
Wales, who wouM hare pkiccd fervaats about her» 
to tieat her as fech ; but this impofitioaihe f^^- 
cd with difdain. 

The virtues of Qgeen ICatfiarine are celebmtecf 
by all hiftorians. Her form, was little calculated to 
retain the a&dions of fuch a man as Henry ; but, 
though he could not love her, fuch was her con* 
formity to his will, and fuch the innocence of her 
life, he ever fpoke of her with great refpefi:, aad 
profefled the higheft reverence for Ker virtiies.^ 

'That Katharine fhould perdfl in deuying, with 
an oath, the confummation of her maitiage with 
Prince Arthur, confiderin^ the evidenceivmch was 

5 reduced of it, hiilorians m general feem to won* 
er : but, when we refle& what berfelf and her 
d^ightery.- the Princefs Mary^., might- to& by owo* 
ing the completiod of the marriage, we Jhail ra- 
ther, I believe, pity her fituation, which reduced 
faer to fo unhappy a diienvna, than condemn hpr 
iperfeverance. The abfolution of a confefibr might 
operate like a ch&rm upon her mind $ nor is it, I 
hope, nncharitable to fuppofe, that fuch a cordial 
would not be refufed. 

During this truly-pathetic fcenc, the behaviour 
of Mrs. Fritchard, the reprefenter of Katharine, 
was refpeSable; but her bed efforts could not 
reach the gtaoe and dignity of geflure, much leis 
the heart-touching tendeme^ of Mrs. Porter. 
In this adrefs it was obferved, that a very bad 
voice did not obftrud the forcible expreflion of cx*^ 
ceiBve grief, 

■ - ■■ ^a 
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A3b V. Scew die firft. 

Shakfpeare has felefied fuch parts of Henry's 
life- «s vroidd rather reflect hoaour than ^fifjpace 
OH his- memory. Though, in mneraij he had con- 
fined himfelF to that period of his hiffory which is 
c om pn^eheiKted «i about twehre or thirteen years^ 
fMM ffhe attaindfer of Buckrnghamto the chriften« 
ing df Qtteen ERzabeth.-— he has, notwith(!andin|f9 
b^ tfie- helj^ of anachronifm, contrived to infert 
Ike inSdiotts plot of Cramm^s enemies to nun 
Jikn in- the king'ar £ivonr,. and Htnry^ generous re- 
ftnjNnent of their treachery. 

C R A N M & R. 

Tht^gtfJ Iftaaden. 

Ulai good tateats * the tbundation of trutb I relf 
om*' • 

KINO. 

j« the qseca doUver'd ? 

. t4j iqrt^ m^ni thpy ! 

fiy what has been already faid, it appears the 
king moft ardently wifhed for male iflue.— This 
ihort and qpick interrogation flroni^ly marks it. 
Anne Bullen was, about two years afterwards, de- 
livered of a dead male child: and this circumflance^ 
aKove att^othtrs,. alienated the king's affieaSben from 

a L D LAD y. 

fci liBlfiilml mriil Bj th» light, V\l h»fe more ! 

Bfis. Willis, a mod excellent aflrefs in low hu« 
>iMHir, |Jayed this fmall, and, I believe, generally 
thought infignificant part, many years. She threw 
into this old tady, as weN as into every thing ihe 
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aSedy fo much tmth Mid nature^ that the audience 
never dirmUTed her without marb of approba- 
•tioa. 

Let me her^ give ;iii 4inecdote'of her and Tbeo* 
philus Gbber.^— I may not, perhaps, iind a place 
for it^fewhcre. She lived to a great age with its 
wocft .oompanion, poverty. A x:hantable coUedion 
was let on foot ior her selief amongft the playcxs^ 
who norer turn their bacfe upon want and afflic- 
tioo. The. Cibberwas then veiy young and wild. 
When ihe applied to him his finances were fo low^ 
that he denied her with the excufe that he had a 
large family. ^ O dear Sir^ ( laid Mrs. Willis ) 
how can^hat be ? you have neither wife nor child.^ 
** It may be fo, (replied ho) butl have a large 
funily of wees, madam !"— An iittenB^pt at wit is a 
poor compenfation for the want of charity. It 
might jvftiy have .been retorted by the dUfrelled 
Alitor, but that misfortune is a great enemy to pre- 
fence of mind« and repartee ; that the Family the 
witty comedian alluded to, was Aich a one as if 
would be difj^racefiil to maintain, andnobieto get rid 
of; and which wife conduS. would enaUc [him to 
ailiA virtuous Families, inftead of feeding his Family 

Givicci. ,..,;, 

CMAKCELLOR« 

Speik to tht boiiacfs, Mr. Secreurj. 

Mr. Theobald, forgetting that Sbak^peare had,- 
in this inilance, broke through his original defign, 
bjr introducing the confpiracy aeainft Cranmer,. 
will have it that the chaticelfbr of the fcene was 
Sir Thomas Audiey, fucccffor of Sir Thomas > 
More J but he died in j 544, two yea|» before the 

plan 
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plan was concerted to ruin the archbifhop. Wrio- 
thefly was Audley's fucceflbr, and coniequently^ 
the chancellor whom Shakfpeare meant* 

- GARDIKEIU 

Which reformatlou nmft be fuddeo too.! 

So averfe was Gardiner to all innovation what« 
r^ever, and fo 'firm a friend to eAabiiflied error,' m 
matters of mere indifference, that he oppofed, 
with all htft might, the more accurate pronuncia«* 
tion of the ^Greek tongue, introcU(ed by fome 
learned men into our univeriities. The Papifit 
adhered to the' oU method, and the Proteftants 
faJTOured ihenew. This was a reafon fufficiently 
powerfiii, with this hot zealot, to employ the au- 
tkofity of the king and council to fttj^refs any pro- 
poftd reformation in this particular, by perpetua- 
ting the corrupt found of the Greek alphabet. 
The penalties :of difobedience, infliSed by Gardi* 
ner, weie wUpping, Jegradatton, and expiiifion. 

CROMWELL. 

I W ould, you wcf c htlfTo (^oeft.! 



Shakipeare throws out no idle or lA-founded 
charges. When Gardiner was anibaflador at the 
court of France, being extremely averfe to the 
progreisof any ecdefiaffical reformation, on which 
he knind his mafter very intent, it was.fufpeded 
that he betrayed the interefl of Henry to the French 
king. 

S -U. R R C Yi 
Miy U .p)et(e yow. gujcfty i ' m 

• ■ K . .1 • N G. ■ - • 
. No^ Sir, iidoei sol pletfe me. 

y This angry interruption of the king is always 
Ottered with vehemence. And this ^vent falling 

out 
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out t year befon; the king's cfeath^ tJie tudiorftems 
to point oot Henry's fixed aveiiion to rbt escift 
whom with hisr fatliiery the duke of Norfeifc^ he 
profecuted with iaexpiable rage. The pretended 
crime of 4x>th was quartering the Idng^ arms with 
their 'Own ; % praAice juftified by the heralds. For 
tkiff, and dhcr fnvoioas pretences, the easi' was 
tfied. W & jwv of commonets -and condemned t9 
die. His defence wa^ noble, beoombig* hitUith 
and his. undaunted fpicit. He was^ exeoited about 
ten years beflfte Henry 'died. Thehanblt' fub«^ 
mi£Eran oEthe didMraTxHed him notMaf: att Im 
fervioes, in defeating the Soots ami fubdinng&vend 
rebeltionv wbhin tne kingdcm, weve foi^pmen. 
The king* aipprehended> that rhe duke and. his: fiiir 
weuU mxitiy tkmf fmtdemem of a u ^ m i w n enr whicfc 
he bad-pbanaed fbt Edvnrif his- ftoceoSbr'; fte* 
tberefone determined to get rid of «hem> both.»-« 
nor could his- approaciang death, nor the fenfe of^ 
th« enormous cniekiss he had caenraitted^ feften 
•his iavage and obdurate mind. Being unable to 
Cgn his name to the warrant for the duke's execu- 
tion, he made ufh of a (eal'centrmd' for that pur- 
poie : happily the king died before the day ap- 
pointed for NcrfolUs exeoDtifln^ The council 
thought it would/be unpopular to l>egin: the mow 
retgn with the death of to great and pq^r.a- ma«.' 
as: die duke of Norfolk. 

OAUDfKX-R. 
IKfttb t Irvc ktMH tad'broiiier's lo«e. 

The king obliees Gardiner 40 embrace Cranmer 
twice.. The cotdhefs^yf riie latter, ^ho^tould not 
conceal his hatred M the firil embrace, caufes a 
finothercd laugh in the ipoAatorst but when, at 
the- king's >£onunand^ heJs obliged to be more in 

earned^. 
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earneft, his apparently alTumed alacrity raifes a 
^iteral burft of laughter and ndiich loud c1ap« 
ping. 

The chaftc manner of Ben Tonron, the a^or^ 
would admit 6f no farce or bunbonery, in perfo- 
natifig the fplenetic Gardiner. He prelerved all 
the decorum proper to the charader of a biOiop 
and privy- cdunfellor. Hippifley went a ilep far* 
ther, aUd added fome ftrokes of humour^ which 
approiiched to griniace ; and this caufed a mirth 
uriftutiable to the charafter of the perfons. But 
Tafwcll's Gardiner degenerated into abfolute trick 
and buffoonery, and, when he followed Cranmer^ 
at the clofe of the (ceiie, to make the upper gallery 
l]^ort, he held bis crutch over his head. This 
was the more inexcufable in him, as he wanted 
liot judgment to inform hirh better, but he piti« 
fiilly facrificed his knowledge of propriety to the 
pleafure of diverting the mofl ignorant part of the 

* audience, for which hie fometimes paid very dear ; 
for the judicious part of the f^^edaters exploded, by 
a hifs, fuch violent mtfreprefentation. 

' Scene IIL 

PORTER. 

He (Kould be a brafter by his face, for, on my confcience^ 
twenty of ^he dog-days reign in hi« nofe. 

Our author fecms fond of exercifing his wit on 
pinipled faces and carbuncled nofes, and Bardolph 
IS introduced into the play of Harry IV. for no 
other reafon. 

♦ A brafier, fays Pr. Johnfon, fignifies a man 

that minufaSures brafs, and a mafs of metal oc- 

Jll^fiOnaUy hated to convey warmth ; both are here 

underftood.'* I Ihould think that here the latter 

• only was meant. Of this, we are certain that the 

Vol. L M anciemi 
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ancients were of opinion that all manufadnrers of 
brafs were remarl^ble for vigour in the eyes and 
happinefs of fight. 

In the OdyiTey, book the 13th, Homer calls 
brafs nnfo^ x**^»> which is tranflated Fires 
honejlans as. In the^Sympofiacs of Plutarch^ book 
the sdy there is a very curious obfervation upon 
the power of brafs to invigorate the eye-fight, 
and even to reftore k*ft^e-la(hes. I will give the 
paflage as Ifind it ahndft verbally. traiHUited by 
Macrdbius, ^in the 7th book of bis'Satumalta: 
<< Qui in met^llo ssris morantur femper oculonim 
fanitate.pollenl, et quibus ante palpebrae nudatae 
fuerant lilinc conveftiuntur. . Aura enim qus ex 
xre procedit, in ocules incidens, haurit et ex« 
ficcat quod male influit, unde et Homerus mo- 
do wvnt^tL x"^"^» modo wuffmm yf^^Mn^ 
has caufas fecutus, appellat.", Brafs feems to 
have the fame power to exhilarate thevfisht^ that 
Venus had to give brilliance to the eyes of herfon: 

£t IcCos oculit ifflartt boaoras. 

VlRGH. 

C R A N M £ R. 

. She (hall be 



A pattern to all princes living vith her. 
And all that fhall fucceed. 

t 

This charaQer of Elizabeth, drawn by Shak- 
fpeare, is not unlike that entertainedl)y moft Eng- 
lilhmen and all foreigners till very lately. It is 
now become almoft a fafhion to declaim violently 
againllher, and reprefent her as a moftdifagreeablc 
woman and a tyrannical princefs. 

A very elegant writer has, in a dialogue between 
three eminent perfons, compofed a mofl fevere 
inquifition into her private and public condud. A 
deteAion of deformities (aved from oblivion, the 
publication of which can anfwer no rational pur- 

pofe. 
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^pdfei might, I think, with fiibmiffion, have been 
Ipared. Erafe the name ot EKxabeth from the ca- 
talogue of good EneliAi -monarchs, and I believe 
the acuteft fight will fcarcely be able to point out 

one from the Con(]^e(l to the Revolution : I mean, 

^y a good prince, one that confults, in the general 
tenor of his conduft, the real intereft of vthe people. 
It is pleafant enough to find, that Mr. Addifon, 
who, in all the writings in which he had occafion 
to mention this lady, fpoke of her with the higheft 

•^ogium, is, in this dialogue, mrade to hold the 
fcalping-knife, and difledher with a feverity and 
keennels very different from his ufual-ftyle of writ- 
ing. This is very ftrangely accounted for by the 
reverend and learned writer, who tells us, that 
Addifoii's public «nd private opinion of this great 
princefs were very difcordant. This exoteric and 
efoteric doSrine is extremely fanciful and dange- 
rous; for, according to this principle. Dr. Kurd's 
name may, 'by fome future writer, be made ufe of 
as apanegyrifc of Elizabeth; and Lord Bolingbroke» 
who in bis writings extols the charader and poli- 
tical conduS of this queen beyond meafure, may 
be mtroduced as a moft bitter fatirift again (l^her. 

After aM, if -we examine Aer .'merit fairly, -it 
muft be from a different 'principle than that which 
•feems to have guided the pen of this eminent writer. 
We (hould confiderlier asliving at a time when 
the prerogative 'was fnperior lo law, and not as 
if fhe had reigned when the boundaries between 
the' prince and the people were fixed at the Revo- 
lution. To bring her condud to a tefl, on doc- 
-trines and cufloms eflablifhed at this late period, 
would be to try her on an ex poifl fafto law, 

Mr. Hume, in a comprehenfive and maflerly 
manner, has fairly and accurately drawn the por- 
trait of Elizabeth. He has candidly feparated the 

M.2 -pubK^ 
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public from the private cbarafl^r; he 'has-coirfider-^ 
ed tier as a rational being, placed in authority tmd 
cntruiled with the goveriunent of mankind. We 
may, fays this (agacious writer, find it difficult to 
reconcile our fancy to her as a wife or a midrefs ; 
but her qualities as a fovereign, though with (bme 
confider^ble e^xceptions, are the €>bjed of undif^ 
puted applaufe and approbation. 

To enter into a fuli difcuflion of Henry's cha- 
ncer is not the buiincfs of him who is dot cdUed 
upon to^ farther than his original author. Shak- 
fpeare has eiven the fair (ide of this prince, and 
fuch as a £ughter might behold without blufliing. 
Had he given a fecond part of Henry VUI. with- 
out great foftening, he mud have prefented fijch a 
pidure, perhaps, as no audience could bear; and 
yet we muft not prefume to doubt our author's 
(kill in the art of colouring, or making that por- 
trait not onlv bearable, but fought after, which, in 
the hands oT another, would perhaps be utterly dif- 
guCUng ; witnefs the Life and Death of King John, 
and his Richard III. princes more ofienfive to hu- 
manity than even Henry VIII. 

To the worft and moil arbitrary kings this 
nation has eventually been indebted for itf greateft 
happinefs. John's exceffive chielty and Opprefli- 
on produced Magna Charta. The violence of 
Hen. VIII. freed England from papal power and 
the popi(h religion. To the weak and obflinate ef- 
forts of Ja. II. to extend the prerogative beyond 
law, we owe the fettlement at the Revolution and 
the fucceffion of the Hanover line. 

In a play, called La Cifma de Inglaterra, Calde- 
rone, the celebrated Spanifh poet, has treated of 
the fubjefik of Henry's divorce. The charaders of 
Henry, Wolfey and Queen Katherine, are not ill 
fuftained. The King, indeed, he makes confci- 
ous of aSing ill all through the play ; his violent 

love 
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lofJC'fdr Atmi Bttlten w the oaly caufc of his divorc- 
ing Kathapiney in- whkh- he »' fupporred and 
prompted by Wolfcy^ The unhappy BtiHen: is- 
proud, infolent, ungrateful, andl^fcivious, as moft 
Roman Catholic authors reprefent her. 
Her intrigue with Carlos, the French ambaflador, 
is difcovered by the King, who in his clofet over- 
hears their difcourfe. In a rage, he orders her to 
be fent to the Tower ; fhe is beheaded,, and her 
dead trunk is foon after brought on the (lage. In 
the parliament-fcene, which is by far the beft, 
the king giveshis reafons for the divorce with a 
mixture of feigned regret and fome cold compli- 
ments to Katharine : he fwears to fupport the fuc- 
ceiTion of his daughter Mary, and, without any 
ceremony, bids the Queen fHbrait to her fate aiid 
retire to a convent ; then^ turning to the parlia* 
ment]; he declares he will m^ke that man morter 
by die bead who (hall prefttme to think that Jieis^ 
in the wrong : 

T el vtkllo que itatiere 
Ma^,, adTieru temerofo. 
Que le qaitare al inftanee 
La cabeaa de lot ombrosy 

The Queen's anfwer is extremely zffe&ingt and 
worthy the name of Calderone.— Her love to 
the King is not to be (haken, notwithflanding the 
cruel fentence he has pronounced againll her. 
With a proteflation the moft paflionatej . ftie de- 
clares nothing can be terriUe to her except his 
hatred. Shexlifclaims any appeal to the emperor, 
her viSorious nephew; nor can fhe think of enter- 
ing a convent, for (he is his marHed wife; and 
concludes with calfing him her lord, her happinefsy 
her king, and dear hufband. 

Upon the whole, though we (hould allow that 
the play has in it many poetical beauties^ yet it is, 

M 3 'vsv 
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'uLibrmmUic ftamhtd, greatly idferior to the Englifk 
pi«j. CaUerone ix-^ls through the unities of time 
and place a» freely as our author. 
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-Henry Vllf. and the Duke of Suffolk, 212. 

Lady Catharine, 214* 

Cardinal Wolfey, 230. 

the E. of Surry and the Duke of Norfolk, 240. 



Arbuthnot, 174. 

Ariftotle, 174, 175. 

Arthur, 26, ^6,. &c. &c. 

—pathetic fpecch of> 34.. ^ ^- 

Afcbami Roger, his defcnpuon 0? \v^^ vl"^- 



248; INDEX. 

Alton, afonof Tonj Aftoo, 165. 

Aihenms, 175. 

Audley, 258. 

Aumerle in Richard II. too- 

Aultria in King JobrfJ aAcd hy Winftone, 23' 

B. 
Baker, a paviour, and a coraic aCtor, 137. 
Bate's Chronicle, 167. 
Bar'olph, 241. 
Barringion, 80, 
Barry, 8, 9, 89, 131. 

his HoiTpur, 128. 

hIsHerrvlV. 170, 180. 

Baftard-rcene in King John, 6. 
■ Battle of Mirabel, 27. 
Hayes's grami dunce, ajji 
Bccket, 331. 
Bellamr, (Mri.)ij. 
BcDcrw, igo. 
Beofield, 18& 
Bettfler. 141S. 1 

Berrj-.ao A.^nrof Falftag', 154. 149, 
Betiertcn's ilotfpur, la;- 
Betterton refigns Hotfpur.fiw Fajftaft i^J. 'J?- 
Berierron. (Mrs.) 23S- 

Krd. las- 
Blouaij 1 361 
BohEir.e, 146. 
BotingbrokeEndRichafd.il, 105, IrOfc 

, (l^rd) hiscbaraaer, U»a. 

aneciloie of hlpi, 144- 

iiiid Qiieen Elizabeth, a43r . 

^°'^'*,heConten>pQraryofaeW««.p)ay*ltheCh. 

jMffice. in the Sflcopd l?t*l-»f Heaiy th«- 

Fourtii, 160. 
Bootb'i Hotfpur, 125. 147. 
Bo(HJvai46Jtt*e;a^ li&. 

and Harper, ija, 153. 

. his Falftaff. 138. 

., WUkes, and Gibber, 171. , 

— his Heaiy ViU. aoo, «*i.»W? , ^^^^ 



I N a B. X. %ft 

Booth and MackUoy a^i 7* , 
Bowie, 149. 

(Rev. Mr.) 186. 

Brais, gtod for the eye»» 241* 

BiiftolMUh, excellent iherry foctUed; i}6« 

Brewing carried 00 by woaaent hi tko reigp of Heiuf 

IV. 147- ^ 
Bridgewater^ the a6Mr of Northumberland in.Bkhai4 

II. 85, 
Brewers horfes, account of^ in Henry IV. reigp^, 147* 
Buckingham and Wolfey^ 19JV. ig/S^ i^J/. 

hb eloquences ^c, 
——condemnation, aoo« . 
— —deprived, of hif right, itio, - 

redbn of the king's jefJoufy. towaids^ bi(Q« 
2lO, »ii. 

thischaradter a^ted by.WilkSy.aJii. . 

Bullen,. (Anna) .24 9,. a^u, &37> 

'■ '■ and her uocle the D. of Norfolk* aj^. 

Burbafire, fuppofed' to have. been, the orig^al Pr« of 

Wale* in Henry IV; lao, 124., 
Burt played the Pr. of Wales after the Reftocation, 124* 
Butler, (Mrs ) the original MiUwood* fet u{t as the xiviU- 
of Mrs Obber, z^ 

C. 
Cademan, 199, aoo.- 
Calderone*s Spaniih play onihe fub^^^ jof. Henry V 10^ 

244, to the end. 
Campeius, 2(>9^.2j>. 
Garliile, (Biflibp^iof) hls-thtegnty » 9^. 
Cartwright, anaaor^.Palffaff, 12a. 124, 
Cat-Harris, and the ferenade of cats, 1 19^ 
Cavendifh, 230. 
Caxton's Chroniele, 58. 
Ceremony of Chivalry^ 67,, 72. 
Chamberlaih, the bufineia of one formerly, 1 29. 
Chapman, an excellent comic aftbr, fond of playing to 
trasedy* o^. 
Eis Caritfle in Richard IL and Trefl» in Richard ; 

Tl T * * I 

-Ai» &nl. Sir G. Aiiy, «»& ^JtV*A \Vu t^v . * 
•aot fingnltr in aaftafaaj^ wiiii'^iS>««5»'»'««»»*^ 

_ 1(^S 



as^* INDEX. 

Charadlers of Richard Tl. Henry IV. of France, Char*. 
les II. and Louts XIV. 75. 

of Henry IV. 177. 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany, andFraacis I. King 

of France, 68, 158. 
—and Henry Vlll. of England, 196^ 
Chivalry, a fpur to noble actions, 1 10.. ' , 

Chriil-Church College, Oxford, 234^ 
Cibbcr, 2, 35, &c. 
■ " his vanity, 2, 29. 

quietly withdraws his Eftpal Tyranny, which was 
a play altered from Sh'akfpea re's King John, y 
' why interior to Macklinin Pandulph, 23. 

-his advice djfregarded by Mrs. Pritchard, 23. 

•h's alteration of King John, i9,&c. 

>no friend to Jonfon, the ador, lyz, 

•hii Pandulph, 23. 

-hisOines defcriptive of the Pope's interdi^ion, 50. 

'his admirable a^on in Sha]]ow9.i7t. 

-callt himfelf an imitator, iBSJ. 

•his Cardinal Wolfey; 197, 206. 

-and Moflbpcriticifed, 229. 



Cibter (Theophilus,) the Son of Colley Cibber, zj. 

— his performance of Piftol, 1 64, 165. 

Cibber, (Mrs.) her Lady Conftance, 20, 21, 31-32* 

Civil war, i8ou. 

Clarence and Henry IV. 176.' 

Clarke, who ad^ed the Groom in Richsurd II. 107, 199. 

-the original Filch in the Beggar's Opera, 1074 

•his employment on the ftage, 108. 

•anecdote ofhim and Rich, ihsJ, 

retires to Hammierfmiih, 109. 

Clement VII. 214, 216. 

Cockainc, (SirAAon) his Verfes.to John Hunnieinan, an 

adtor of women's f^arts before the civil war, 183. 
CoriatVesplaoation of the pumfluDent of tht&:.ftjra£ado, 

Cox, 184, i8<. 

Cranmer, Archbifliop of Canterbury, 212, 2^7.. 

Crufades, 115, 117. 

JDjM/fi. JnAtM, JO. . 



I N D E Xr* zii- 

Delanc, 3. ^ 

not excellent in K. John, 5. 

his Richard £1. 80, 89. 

Defaeuliers^ (Dn) a proficient in cat-languagej, 11^ 
Devil, picture of him, 46.. 
Diodorus Siculus, 174. 
Dfgges, in Wolfcj, 197. 
I>ogget, 171. 
^owglas, Ga^^in, 'T* . 
Downs, iheftage-hiftorian, 119, 120, i^9f 
Dr7dcn,-ip5, 187, 207. 
Dublin, archbiihopof, commended, 5r. 
Duke of-Milan^ . 28*<^^ 

E. > 

Edward the Blade Prince, 87*. 
Eletfnor, (Queen,) her Charafter, 13,15. 

her reafon for preferring K. John to Artliur, 16. -" 
Elizabeth, ((^cn,) i 35, 1 88> 1 89, 2 r^iti i , 24?. ' 
England moft indebted to its worft Princes^ 244,. • 
Erafmus and Wolfey, 233. 
EfTav on the character of Falftaff, 15*; 
Euripides, X23« 
Extortion of Richard II. lod^ ;io7. 

Henry 111. and James I. Hiid: • 

Falconbridge, viewing the d^d body of>Arihlir> 43^ 
Falconer, 17$- 

Falftaff,-andhiB4mpotcntriF*l», 1*14. 
and Hotfpur, 152/ 
fuppofed to be 4he fame with Sir John OWcaftle^ 

118^' 
-his fuperior wit,- 1 33- * - 
■feveral a6lors of this part, 137, 141^ 
vain attempt to refctie hiui-from the charge of— 

cowardice^ 151, 151^ 
-and Shallow, ijp»[ 
-and Hippocrates^ 1 74* 



Farmer (Dr.) and Mr. Stcevens, 117, 148, 149.*^ t • 

-^ and Mr Toilet, 232. 

Ferdinand, K. of^Spain, his oharaAdr, 2 1 6« 
Fielding, 3. ^ . . . • t r 

Fiih-'iiiet, 174, ' -- . . ''v"*T 
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Foote> 1 19. 

and Garrick, 133, 134. 

Fofter, 173. 

France^,. PhiUg Aug^ftw. of, his chayaa3er> la 
Frederick, Prmce of Wales, 119. 
French faihions, 207. 

Fuller's character of Queen Katharine, zzu 
Worthies, ziy. 

G. 
Gardinerin H^ry Vin. his cbara^r, 239* 
— — Jonfon's, Hippifley's, and TafweU's reprefenta- 
tion of him, 24.1 • 
-ftofpefted of treachery, 239^ 
-and Cranmeir, 240. 



Garrick, 8, 21, 25, 30, 142. 

■ inferior to Tom . Walker in Falconbridge^ 45. 
■ I . hi^dyingcfcenein thecharader of King John>63» 

■ att^jgtive to the mod triftlng fcienesy $7* 
■ ■ ■ his Hotfjpm, 127. 

■ his illnels, i^iV. 

' ■ ■ his Henry IV. 179.. 
Gafcoigne, pafTage from, 123. 
Gay, 161. 

George f. and his courtiers, 205. 
Gifl^rd and Booth, an anecdote; ofy 125, 126. 
GIen4e)V^'/5 d^athj 16& 
Glover, 85. 

CroflF, an a^or of woman's, parts^. i8«# iBj* 
Green-room fcuffle, 130, 131. 
Grponuft Richard IL 107. . . 

H. 
Hale mimicked by Garrick, 4. 
Hallam, (Mrs) 4. 

b^L^dy Conftavce, S>d0« 

her principal parts in Cf^of^df -ani tl«gedy» 5. 

her death, iiid. 
Hallam, the ador of Aumerle^aa iu^iutprof Wilks, loo* 
Hailer, 174* 

Harnner* Theoba1^i.«iid< W<|bilXt09r lOO^ 
Harper's FalftaK 1 38. 
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Harris, famous fer hh (kill in miMielaiig-catSy ij^. 

— — his Wolfcy, 19S. 

■ - ■ not menuoned in Cibber^s- Apologijry igo. 

h is various- merit in corned fvad trag.e^f ifcV. 
Hart, the aftoi: of Hotfpur after the Reftoratio[n>i24,i57. 
Havard, 146* 
Henderibns FalftaiF, 14.1. 

compared with that of Q^ii^y iHit. 

Henderfon and Smith, 153. 

Henley » Earl of IffNtlnngtaa, hi» chai<a£ter. of Shak- 

fpeare's Richard II. 65. 
Henry IV. Firft Partj n^, 153. g 

the moft excellent of Shakfpeare's plays, 1 13. 

pafTages explained, 114, 115. — 119, izo^^ilZt 
ia4, 128, 130, i3i, 133. 134* i43» >44» H7 

conje^res concerning the ori^nal actors in thif 

play, 1 24, 1 2.S- 
• (Second Part) 1 54. 

the writing of it owmg tathe fucCeis ofthe 
Firft Part, 154. ^ 

-.. regiftered in the ftationer» books in 1 599, 

one year .after the firft parr, 1 ^4. 
paflages explained,' 155, i56i 163,164, 
166, 167, 169, 170, 174, 175, 1764 
Henry VII. 210 
Henry VIII. 245, 187^ 

. why written m the feiga of Elizabeth^ i8*^i 

202, 214, 215. 
— ,— — paflag^ explained, 191—197. 203-- 212, 213- 
222,223, 224-228, 231-^35. a39-a4;-243w 
this part excellently adted b^ Bfetterton^ 198; 
— — i — difficulties in the writing of^it, 189. 
■ i ts merit, 1 89* 

a fcene omitted m reprefentation^. 2zp. 
-excellence «fthe\^aCt; 228» 



Henry, (D^.) no. 

Herbert and Hoi lingfhead ,191. 

Hereford and Norfolk in Richard IL 66. 

■ and NorthiimberUnd,, their behaviour to , 
Richard:!!; 9o> 9K . 

Uigh'COO&thlt, ziQ» "1 
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Lady Percy and Northnmbedand, 163^ 

Langbaiiie, 120. 

Lan^oii, Abp. of Canterbury, 24* 

Lewis and Palmer, inferior in the Prince of Wales to 

WiJks, 147, 
LincolnVinn-ficId* playhouie in 1715, 138, 159* 
Loans and Bentvolencesy zo2> 

Long Parliament forbids all (Ug,e-p1ays, &c. i Si 9 18a. 
Love's FalftaflF, 140. 
Lowin» the original performer of FalftaSy 1 1 9^ 1 ap^i 58, 

iBOf i8i» i8a« 186. 

M* 
Machiavely y6% 
Macklin, reafons why: he fltoold not: have ' atUd BanJ 

dulph,. Z2^ zjp 
MacrobiuSy 242* 
Magna Gfaarta, 43, 56* 
Malonc, I, 33, ^, 154, 170^ 187. 

■ differs from Mr.Stee?ens, 2i> I43«> 
Mai pas Lord,, repeiteeof^, 103. 
Manidelfo,, 136. 

Mandeville, Dr. 79. ^ . - J 

Mandrake, an account of it, 15^; 

Manny, Sir WilHaai, i2J. 

Madborough and Ghent, 1 jo* 

Marlow, 2> 34. 

Marmion, 186* . 

Marot, 13Z* 

Mary queen of Scotis, 2io»2if^ 

■ ■ daugbterof quceil Katharine and Henry^VIII, 2.3$^ 
Maflinger, 28, 143. 
Merry- Wives^ of. WindJbxv and theadon who pjayied 

intt, 139, 
Mezeray, 15. 

MinstheelJer, tbeaaoroCthcrpartc^-iC Henry IV. 

146. 
—- attempts FalftaflF, 138. 

■ his death, 178. 
Milton^ i8v^ 233. 
Milward, 171- . , ^, 

n_ ■ . ' ■■■ fvpcrior to J^iliUa^alJcvjt lY- \ 78# A79- 
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J5hnfo» (Dr.) his diftribution of certain lines in the 

Second Part of Henry IV. 1 56. 
Johnfon, (commonly called tall Johnfon,) his aftioain^ 

J6hn of Gaunt, 80. 
Jonfon, (Ben,) 63. 

envious of 8hakfpeare» 155, 19a: 
his Sejanus, 190. 

Jonfon, the a6to5 137* i3i> i?'* J?^- 

Incidents contained m the play of Henry Vlfl. 237. 

Italy inShakfpeare's time, gave fafhions to allEttrope,7J^ 

. defcription of, by Alcham and fiayle^ ihid.^ 

by Machitvel, j6,, " 

K, 
Katharine and GnfHth in Htnry VIH. 177.^ 

her -reception of Wolfey and GirmpeiuSy %ioj^. 
. an advocate for tKe people, 202;^ 
not placed properly at the trial, 215. 

-^ her chara£ter, 221 , 235,, 236. 

and CharksVi Emperor of Germany, ajj*. 

Kempe, the original ador4>rSballovr, 1 702 

Kildare (Earl of) 209.;f 

King John, 1, 63. 

— — — — three plays writen on th^ fame fiibjeft,' iv 

.— firilpubliihed in 1623, 2. 

—~^ revived by Ricfar, with its fuccefs, and zxt* 

account of the a£tors, 3, 5. 
.. palTagfs explained, 6, 7, 12, 15,* 16, 17^ iSi 

at, 23, 24. 29, 43, 45, 47,48, 50, S>» S3» 

54' S5» 57> 58. 02. 
« con^Sures concerning^ the principal aftprs 

in King John, 62. 

■ ' ■ its rank among Shakfpear^S' tragedies^ 65. ^ 

Kings that violate their coronation oath diicharge their 

fubjefb from their allegiance, i6» 

■ of England confidcred London as a place Ac/ 

might fafely pillage, lolS, 107. 

Kynafton, 146^. 

^ li.. • 

Lacy, a player of PalftaflF, 1 20. 

not mentioned in Gibber's Apology, ibiJ.^ 

wrote three plavs. — His death, ihid* 

l^te manager or Drory Lan^i \lf^\ 
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Peter of Pomfret's prophecy, 37. 

■ — he and his Ion executed, 53. 
Philip Auguftus of France, his chara^er, 10. 
Philip II. hu(band of Q;. Mary, 88. 

Piftol, in the fecond part of Henry IV. his charafler, 

164. 
Plantagenet princes, 99. 
Pliny, 157. 

Plutarch,, izj, 24^.. 

Pollard, 186. 
Polydore Virgili 192." 
Pope, 13, 158. iTO, 162* 
' the cenfured, 50. 

' defcripdon, of, j68. 
-——his iQterdiAion defcribed, 5©/- 
Porter, (Mrs.) her qupen Katharine 2o6| at6| at7» 
Powel, (George) hisv.Hotfpur, izj* 

■ his intempersAcCy iiU, 
his Etlftaft 1 38* i. 

Powell. (Willkm) his Henry IV; 179. 
Preftouy An extract firom his Cambyfes, 135. 

gains^ti pcnfio'n from Q. Elizabeth, ihid. 
Price, 20Qr 

Pritchard, (Mrs.) mifled by Colley Gibber, 2: 
' — her Lady Conftance, 23. 

- her queen Katharine in Henry. 
VIII. ao6, 216, &c. 

■ fucceeds to Mrs. Horton's cha- 

racers, 104., 

■ and Mrs. Porter, 236. 

Prologue to Henry VIII. 190.5 
Pryone, 180. 

Quail> an account of it, 148, 149. 

Quick, as- 

Qum, 25, 1.7 1, 200, 217, 219? 

■ his joke on Mrs. Hallam, 5. 
his opinion ot Mrs Gibber, 21- 
his farcafm on Macklin, 22. 
his King John, 30. 

perfuades Garrick to play Hotfpur) ia6. 
hisFai&»S in Henry Iv. isj* 
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Qoin, his FalftafFin the Merry Wives of Windfor, ibU. 

and Garrick, 152, 153. 

— and Barry, 153. 

R. 
Ra^eiehy his- preference. of Henry VIII. in wickednefs- 

Rapin, 41. 

Raven's bone, account of, 47, 48^. 

Reflexions on the depofuion of Richard II. aud the 

ufurpation of Henry iV. 111, 1 iz^ 
Rehearfal, 2^5. 
Reynolds, (Sir Jofhua,) 39. 
Rich revives King John, y 

fufFer lor an ©(Fence given by Nat. Clarke, 1 08". 

Manager at LincolirsMnn- fields in I7i5> 13S, 

1 70. 
Richard II. 64, 113, 144s 

•. revived at Covent Garden in 1 738, 65; 

■■ has noi-coQiic cfaara^er, 66. 

■ — paffiiges ei {Gained, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71^ 

^7^ 7>7S» 7^» 78. 80, 81, 87, 90, 97* 

— fome lines applied to the times 01 Sir Robert 

Walpolc, 86: 

. • I — fuppofe to have been written and a^ed ear- 
lier than 1597, 65, 95. 

. fome excellent lines m the fcene betvrcea 

Richard and his queen, i02i 

. IIT. 202, 244. 

Richmond, (Countefs of) 177, 

Robinfon, 1 86. 

Rome, acoountof, by.OldcafUe, i68v 

Rj^n, 3, 32 69, 72* 

S: 

Sack, conje^res concerning it, 135-, 136^ 

Scroop, (Abp of York,) 174. 

Scruples of Henry VIII. 217, 2i8, 

SagiH^s difcourfe upon Honour, 67^ 

Servant of tb^ Servants of God, 50^ 

Seward, 58. 

Shakfpeare, &c. 39. 

■ ■ i» . — and Rowley, i,. 
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Shakfpeareymany of hb beft beft pieces foroied on the 

ground-work of oihers, z* 
'■ not a Roman Catholic, z^ 

■ and Beaumont and Fletcher compared, 58. 

■ an advocate for civil liberty^ 819 8i> 86, Ac. 
— inferior to himfelf, 95- 

■ — differs from hiflorians in his account of 

Richard the Second-s- death» 109, and 
of Henry IV.'s iicknefs, with the rea- 
fon of it, 115. 

— — and Voltaire, i66». 

— his age at the writing. of Heoiy lY. 1 54* 

■ a miftake of his,. 466. 

' an a^or, 109. ♦ 

'■■ his admimble pprtraiu- of Eogliik {j^rinceii 

1^8. 

■ his hiilorical plays^ aoi> / 
•..I-...I...* a great teacher of a^rsi tft4» 

" I ' — hbcharaaerpf ^C^^co UiMOttlb! a4l- 
ShaUow and Silence, i46| io;«. 
Shonerel'and Cartwnghr, iSk^^ 
Sheridan. Hi», King^ John, 30^ 

■ ■ ' — defe£^ in that charaSer>. 38; 
Shirley, 186. 

Shaw's Travels into Africa, quotation imsB^. 150* 
Shuterand Car-Harris, iJ9<^ 

hisFalftaff, 14Q. 

Siddons, (Mrs.) 141. 

Simfon chofen by Garricfc to^play Robert FaJconbridgCi 

Skinner, his conje^nr^ cpncarniiig.rackt. i<35t.. 13O. 

Smith's Falconbridge, 63. 

>■ Hotfpur, ia8. 

St. Paul's Church, 158. 

Stage mutineers, a farce, 165. 

Steele, 125. 

Steevens, ai, ag, 46* S^ %> 7*» T^'^Sf *'«7« 

118, 120* 121, i^SN- >43> *^- 
. fuppofed to be under a miftake, 5, 0„ 47* 
his judicious reftoration of a: p.aflwgc i>3ji,; 

Stephens (Samuel) 82, 83. 
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Stoppelaer, hisunficnefs for an^ iei4ous'chara£ter, lOi* 

ftory of him aiid Rich, ifcV/. 

Strabo, 174. 

Subje^, difcharged from their allegiance by a perjured 
monarchy 36. 

Suffolk and Greejiy ao3* 

" his chara^er, 212. 

Sully, 188. 

Surry, in Henry VIII. his chara^ ri zz^^ 2x6. 

and Wolfejr, 226. 

■ —. 'the |>refeAt earl, ij^d. 
S>A/anfton, preibyterian and an aftor, 184. 
Symbol of difpleafure with Henry Vill. 222. 

T. 
Tafwell, his injudicious manner of Ik^og bi/hop Gar« 

diner in Henry Vni. 241* 
Tax complained of in Heitty VEIL 202* 
Taylor, the original Uamlet, i'8o, 182, 186, i £7. 

— fiippbfed fo have beenth« firft HocTpur, 124. 
~— ^ and Lowin advanced in years when the civil 

war broke out, f 80. 

— ■■ I ■ ' ■ fuppoied to liave died a few years 

before the Reftoratipn, 187., 
Theobald,^ 6, 238. 

— . — .....^ and Steefens, 571 58, 159. 
Thomfon, 113. 
Timon of Athens, 195, '2 28. 
Toledo, (Abp* of) 211. 
Toilet, one of Shakfpeare^ commentators, 118, 

129, i6o, 232. 
Travelling Jew, 167. 
Treacherynndt ftijgiiiaiiaed, 173. 
Trial of the validity of HeUry VHI's inarriage with 

Katharine, 214 
Troublefome reign of K. J^hn, a = tragedy, 2. 
■^ ,.;. ' ■ ■■■ ' ' ••> — a quotation fromit,6o« 

Truth the great doaride of »fihivUr/, 68. 

13yswhiti 227. 

V. 
Vserftegan, t43, 16 !• 
Victor,. 1 26, 
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Vifion -of angels in Henry Vill. 135. ^ 

Voltaire, i2». 71, 116. 

— — quotation from his Zaire> 1 16. 

•W. 
Walker, the original aAor ofMacheath, 3. 
■ excellent in the character of FaloonbrtdgeHn 

Kng John, 8, 45 
» anecdote ot him and Boman, .25. 

and Ryao, -60, 



Walpole, his dying prediction, 85. 

— — alluded to in a fpceah in Richard II.* 85, 66. 

Warburton, ^27. 

. and Steevens, a20. 

Warham and Cranmer, 218. 

Warton, (Mr:) 1 18. 

Warwick, (earl of ) 2 P. 

Water-drinking, the efie^ of it, 174. 

Wife for a Month, 58, 59, &c. 

Wilkt, hit excellence in the Prince of Wales,- 147. 

'William the Conqueror introduced the pra^e of burn- 
ing out the eyes in ^England, 33. 

Will«,.(Mrs.) 237,;23«. 

■ and Theophilus Gibber, 238. 

Wllfbn, (Mrs.) her Filch commended,. 108. 

Wine, Falflafl^ and Dr.^Falconer's.ppinions of -ks ef* 
fc6ls, 175 

Winftone, -22- ' 

Winterfhul:, a judicious ador in -comefdy and tragedy^ 

his death, 124, 125, 446. 
WbfEngton, (Mrs) an anecdote of, ji. 
Wolfey, ij6. 
^■ his immenre- revenues, .iiiJi i& 224* 

— ■ his cunliipg, 203. 

- malice, 209. 

■ a miilake, Z6^ 

and the duke of Suffolk, 220. 
- favour with the king doubt(ttl,'2l4. 
behaviour in the bufinefs of the divorce, 221. 

refutes to delivfc^upthe great Seal, 225. 



a curious article of impeachment itsainft him, 2i6« 
^ hbprefentof A fool to ihc £ng, ;t30. 
-" • - :\ Wolfey^ 
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Wolfey, ban-fhedto hisdiocefe by Norfolk> ^30. 
— — — arrcfted for hi^h .treafoiiy ibitL 
*— - — his death, ibid. 

- ambition to b^ pope, .231. 

love of learning, and encouragement of 

learned men, 232. 



— — in(lru6tions for the mafters of the fchool 
he founded at Ipfwich, ibid. 

feMincfs, pride, and cruelty, 234. 

- fqp«rftitiotts and vindidtive temper, ibid. 



Women, more in the:£. Indies than men, 174. 
Woodward and 'Yates inFalflaflF, 14a 
Wrioiliefly, 239. 

Y. 
Yates, (Mrs.) her Lady Conftance nearefito Mrs Gib- 
ber's, 20. 
— — (Mr.) his employment forty yean fince, 98. 

his Shallow^ 172. 
York in Richard 11. his character, 87. 
— — and.Lancafter, fatal difputes between thoTe two 

houfes, III, 112. 
York-place, the refidence of Cardinal Wolfey, 233. 

Z. 
Zachtry, (Pop^) 90. 
Zaire, by Voltaire, i£ne pafiage from, 116. 
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